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uMish  more  advertising  than  the 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  MAGAZINE! 


It  may  come  as  a  surprise,  but  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  only  four  national  magazines — 
Life,  Business  Week,  the  Post  and  New  Yorker — 
carried  more  advertising  linage  than  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  Magazine. 

Well  written,  well  edited,  well  read — the  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine  has  a  unique  influence  in  the 
multi-billion  dollar  Chicago  market.  It  goes  into  the 
homes  of  nearly  1 ,300,000  families.  It  reaches  nearly 
2  out  of  3  families  in  Chicago  and  suburbs. 

Why  not  put  the  selling  power  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine  to  work  for  you? 


Ae  B!$in  Chicago,  be  ihe  Thbunei 


GOSS  SINGLE 


SINGLE  COLOR  CYLINDER 


COLOR  CYLI 


With  Goss  Headliners  color  cylindor  I 

you  can  select  the  best  color  arrangemer: 


Headliner  Single  Color  Cylinders  are  just  one  of  the  mar. 
color  units  which  can  be  utilized  singly,  in  pairs,  or 
combination  with  other  color  units  for  maximum  RO? 
Gosscolor  flexibility. 


Increase  your  advertising  revenue  by  offering  colon 
advertisers.  With  a  Goss  color  cylinder,  spot  color  can  b; 
run  in  various  positions  without  reducing  page  capacit; 
Two  press  printing  units . . .  one  equipped  with  a  sing;: 
color  cylinder. ..can  print  four  color  process  on  either  sic; 
of  the  web,  and  by  changing  web  leads  can  also  provid; 
various  other  color  positioning  possibilities. 


Ask  your  Goss  representative  about  the  many  ROP 
Gosscolor  arrangements  available— full  color  decks,  ha 
color  decks,  single  color  cylinders,  super-imposed  cole: 
units,  and  color  fountains.  It's  possible  to  add  any  of  these 
or  any  combination  of  units,  to  your  Headliner  installation 
Whether  adding  or  planning  new  equipment,  our  experi 
enced  staff  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  in  selecting  the  bes: 
ROP  Gosscolor  arrangement. 


The 


Company 


5601  West  31tt  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 
A  Division  of  MIehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 
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Now,  as  never  before, 
people  want  fo  know- 


WHAT'S  THE  NEWS  FROM  WASHINGTON? 


And,  more  than  ever  before,  newspaper  readers  want  and  need  the 
informed,  concise,  understandable  reporting  of  the  facts  behind  the 
headlines,  for  which  each  of  these  three  long-experienced,  unusually 
able  Washington  political  columnists  are  noted. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS.  whose  "Washington  Calling" 

column  (3-times-a-week)  analyzes  national  and  international 
affairs,  has  "commuted"  regularly  between  Washington  and 
European  capitals  for  the  past  25  of  his  34  years  as  a  journalist. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  current  best-selling  biography,  "Eisen¬ 
hower:  Captive  Hero,"  and  many  earlier  books  on  government. 


DORIS  FLEESON,  long  recognized  as  the  foremost 
"news-hen"  in  the  "hard  core"  of  the  Washington  press  corps, 
is  a  dedicated  political  reporter  who  refuses  to  call  herself  a 
columnist.  With  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  experience  in 
covering  the  nation's  capital,  she  writes  her  5-times-a-week 
column  "to  clarify  the  underlying  meaning  of  today's  news  in 
relation  to  yesterday's  events  and  tomorrow's  probabilities." 


WILLIAM  S.  WHITE,  former  chief  Congressional  cor¬ 
respondent  for  The  New  York  Times  and  author  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  biography,  "The  Taft  Story,"  has  spent  more  than 
two-thirds  of  his  35  years  as  a  newspaperman  covering  the 
Washington  political  and  governmental  scene.  His  3-times-a- 
week  column,  launched  less  than  six  months  ago,  now  appears 
in  84  leading  dailies  throughout  the  United  States. 


FOR  RATES  AND  AVAILABILITY  IN  YOUR  AREA.  PHONE.  WIRE  OR  WRITE  AT  ONCE, 


UNITED  FEATURES < 
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For 
Mounting 
Sales 
You  Need 

DEPTH  OF 
PENETRATION 


What  advertising  must  have  today  is 
quick  and  definite  response.  The  intangi¬ 
bles  are,  of  course,  important  too  — but 
after  the  response.  When  you  carry  out 
a  planned  program  of  advertising  in 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
a  definite  sales  response  plus  "the 
intangibles”  is  what  you  get. 

The  fact  is  that  MONITOR  readers  have 
better  than  average  "spendable  income” 
for  the  worthwhile  things  of  life. 

When  you  are  bringing  out  a  new  prod¬ 
uct,  or  if  you  feel  that  one  of  your 
present  products  needs  a  sales  stimulus, 
let  us  submit  to  you  a  tailor-made  pro¬ 
posal  for  advertising  in  the  MONITOR. 
-THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a  ^ 

Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices  __ 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.C.  163/4  Strand 


Oct.  12 — Ohio  United  Press  Internotlonol  Editors  Fell  meeting  and  lunch, 
Lakeside  Room,  Auditorium  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oct.  12-14 — California  Circulation  Managers  Attn.,  annual  convention.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Oct.  12-14— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  meeting.  Hotel  LalaY- 
ette,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Oct.  12-14 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  39th  annual 
convention,  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Oct.  12-15— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  Western  Region 
annual  meeting,  El  Mirador,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Oct.  13-14 — New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association,  annual  meeting. 

The  Ten-Eyck,  Albany. 

Oct.  13-15— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association's  Western  regional 
Workshop,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson,  Arii. 

Oct.  13-15— Pacific  Council',  AAAA,  El  Mirado,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Oct.  13-15— Western  Workshop,  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Awn., 
Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson,  Arit 

Oct.  14-15 — Iowa  Associated  Press  managing  editors.  Fall  meeting,  Fort 
Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Oct.  1 5— Associated  Press  Connecticut  Circuit,  annual  Fall  meeting,  New 
Haven  Country  Club,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Oct.  15-18 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  annual  meeting 
Philadelphia. 

Oct.  16-18— National  Editorial  Association  Fall  meeting,  Shereton  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

Oct.  17-18 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Fall  meeting,  Pocono  Manor 
Inn.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Oct.  18-19 — North  Dakota  Associated  Press  newspapers,  annual  meeting. 
Grand  Forks. 

Oct.  18-19 — Indiana  Associated  Preas,  annual  Fall  meeting,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Oct.  18-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago.  11 

Oct.  19-20 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies.  Fall  R 
meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  > 

Oct.  19-21— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Drake  HottL  | 
Chicago.  I 

Oct.  20 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  annual  meeting,  I 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  21 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Shera- 
ton-Plaza  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass.  I 

Oct.  23-24— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  44th  annual  meeting.  Drab  t 
Hotel,  Chicago.  \ 

Oct.  23-25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  I  III 
annual  meeting.  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto.  !> 

Oct.  24 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  37th  annual  Newspaper  Institute  ;■ 
Rutgers  Commons,  New  Brunswick. 

Oct.  24-25 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers  Fal 
meeting.  New  Heathman  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore.  | 

Oct.  24-26— Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association,  annual  conventioe  & 
St.  Francis  Hotel.  Canton,  Ohio.  i 

Oct.  25 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Patterson  Country 
Club,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Oct.  25-26— South  Dakota  AP  newspapers.  Fall  meeting,  Yankton,  S.  D. 

Oct.  26-28 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting, 
Americus  Hotel.  Allentown,  Pa. 

Oct.  26-28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified 
Clinic,  NIttany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Oct.  26-29 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Midwestern  Re¬ 
gional  convention.  Whittier  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Oct.  27— Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Fall  meeting,  Chatwu 
Frontenac,  Quebec,  Que. 

Oct.  27-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  Eastern  annual 
conference.  The  Blltmore,  New  York. 

Oct.  29 — Canadian  Press,  Fall  meeting  of  Board,  Chateau  Frontenac 
Quebec,  Que. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  2 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
convention.  New  Florida  Hotel,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Nov.  1-2 — ^The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  meeting.  Fort  Hayes  Hotel. 
Columbus. 

Nov.  5 — A.A.A.A.  East  Central  Region,  annual  meeting.  The  Commodore 
Perry,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Nov.  6-8 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  J 
semi-annual  meeting,  Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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To  the  Millions  of  Americans 
Who  Helped  Design  the  1959 
Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 


th  annual 


rn  Raqioo 
I  RiMtinq. 
n  regional 


A  message  from  Henry  Ford  II,  Benson  Ford,  and  William  Clay  Ford 
on  the  philosophy  behind  Ford  Motor  Company’s  1959  models 
—now  being  shown  by  8,972  dealers  all  over  the  country 

6  different  makes — 

60  different  models 

In  the  1959  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars, 
we  offer  6  different  makes — the  Ford, 
Thunderbird,  Edsel,  Mercury,  Lincoln, 
and  Continental.  They  range  in  price 
from  about  $2,000  to  over  $7,000.  \^en 
you  add  up  all  the  models  in  these  6 
makes  you  get  a  total  of  60  different  cars. 

We  believe  you  will  find  somewhere 
in  the  1959  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 
the  car  designed  for  you.  In  a  sense,  it 
was  designed  by  you— designed  by  you 
and  millions  of  other  Americans. 


For  55  years  our  family  has  been  in 
the  business  of  making  automobiles 
for  the  families  of  America. 

First  in  our  grandfather’s  and  our 
father’s  time,  and  now  in  our  own,  we’ve 
been  associated  with  the  whole  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  car.  We’ve  watched 


meeting. 


Benson  Ford,  Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  Dealer 
Policy  Board,  nets  local  picture  from  l.incoln-Mercury 
dealer  Fred  Jones,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


How  do  we  find  out  what  people  want 
—and  what  their  ideas  are?  At  Ford 
Motor  Company  we  consider  car-owner 
research  one  of  our  most  important 
assignments.  We  do  our  best  to  find  out 
what  you  like,  why  you  like  it,  what  you 
need  and  want,  what  you  take  for 
granted  in  a  car,  and  what  you  don’t 
care  about. 

We  ask  questions  by  mail,  in  person, 
and  by  telephone.  We  get  suggestions 
from  a  farmer  in  Arkansas  and  a  house¬ 
wife  on  Long  Island,  a  salesman  in 
Arizona,  and  a  teenager  who  just  got 
his  driver’s  license  in  Ohio. 

A  host  of  new  ideas 

Our  dealers  across  the  country  are  now 
showing  the  completely  new  1959  Fords, 
Edsels  and  Mercurys.  Together  with  the 
improved  1959  Lincolns,  Thunderbirds, 
and  Mark  IV  Continentals,  we  believe 
they're  the  most  beautiful  cars  we’ve  ever 
made.  Their  styling  is  crisp,  functional 
and  well  proportioned — every  line  with 
a  purpose. 

Our  ’59  cars  are  designed  around  people. 


Insfitufik 


agers 


onvenfio*. 


Henry  Ford  II,  PrCBident  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  talka 
about  the  '.IS  Ford  with  foreman  Nicholaa  Metropouloa 
at  aaaemhly  line  of  Rouge  plant. 

our  cars  and  our  American  ways  of 
living  change  each  other. 

Through  all  the  years  we’ve  tried  to 
learn  the  secret  of  success  in  the  car 
business:  Give  the  people  what  they  want. 

How  things  have  changed ! 

Today,  people  want  far  more  than  trans¬ 
portation  from  their  cars.  To  most  of 
us  Americans,  the  car  is  a  second  home. 

We  are  the  most  mobile  people  on 
earth.  We  live  in  one  place,  work  in 
another,  send  our  children  to  school  in 
a  third,  and  enjoy  our  recreation  in  a 


S.  D. 

meeting, 


tstern  R»- 


ChstNu 


William  Clay  Ford,  Vice  President,  Product  Planning 
and  Styling,  works  with  Edsel  stylist  Deno  Taglioli 
on  1962  designs. 

Speaking  for  the  entire  Ford  Motor 
Company — its  273,457  stockholders,  its 
150,000  employees  and  its  8,972  dealers 
all  over  America — may  we  invite  you  to 
stop  in  today  and  inspect  the  Ford 
Family  of  Fine  Cars? 


Frontenac 


ommodon 


fo^h.  We  think  nothing  of  going  fifty 
miles  to  dinner,  or  across  the  country 
on  a  holiday.  Is  it  any  wonder  Americans 
make  such  great  demands  upon  our  cars 
—or  have  so  many  ideas  about  them? 


i.  President 


'  President 

V  ice  President 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  'The  American  Road,  Dearborn,  Michigan 

the  ford  family  of  fine  CARS— Ford  •  Thunderbird  •  Edsel  .  Mercury  •  Lincoln  •  Mark  IV  Continental 
editor  8i  PUBLISHER  for  October  11,  1958 
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To  Sell  These  Prosperous 

“Purchasing  Agents” 

For  Over  44,000 

Topeka  Families  .  . . 
You  Need  The 
CAPITAL-JOURNAL! 


Assure  your  product’s  story  reach¬ 
ing  the  housewives  of  Metropolitan  To¬ 
peka’s  over  44,000  families  whose  buy¬ 
ing  power  is  supplemented  by  the  rich 
21  County  Primary  Drive-In  Trade 
Area  to  achieve  an  impressive  potential 
of  over  $653,708,000! 


Represented  Nationally 
By  JANN  AND  KELLEY,  INC 


To  reach  this  prosperous  market  — 
you  need  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal, 
the  only  newspapers  real¬ 
ly  covering  the  area. 


FULL  ROP  COLOR 
AVAILABLE  DAILY 


in 


THE  ARGUS  &  THE  DISPATCH 


Two  evening  newspapers  independently 
owned  that  cover  3  of  the  4  Quad-Cities 


L  TA*  Qiod-Cifies'  Largest  Combined  Daily  Cirealotlon  ^ 


THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  —  THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  to  the  Miami  News  for  dropping  Daily  out 
of  the  middle  of  its  name,  shortening,  simplifying  and 
strengthening  it.  Many  newspapers  would  increase  their  “brand 
name”  sell  by  dropping  one  or  even  two  of  their  multiple  names 
from  the  logotype.  .  .  .  Editor  Ray  Martin,  Westminster  (Md.) 
Carroll  County  Times,  was  invited  to  a  Democratic  dinner  in 
Baltimore  at  which  former  President  Truman  spoke  with  the 
explanation:  “The  press  table  will  be  located  immediately 
beneath  the  head  table.”  .  .  •  Movie  producer  Cecil  B.  deMille 
gave  W.  Ward  Marsh,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  movie  critic  for 
40  years,  special  red-leather  bound  copies  of  scripts  of  three 
deMille  productions,  “Samson  and  Delilah,”  “The  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth”  and  “The  Ten  Commandments.” 


Copy  desk  of  Yesteryear 


I  often  sit  and  ponder^— 

Looking  away  out  yonder. 

Thinking  of  papers  across  the  land; 
Wondering  if  among  the  many. 
There  still  might  he  any 
Where  heads  are  writ  by  hand. 


I  recall  days  ’way  back  when 
A  moping  “u”  was  printed  as  “n” 

Or  an  “n”  a  “u”;  how  come  is  easily  seen. 
And,  oh,  how  that  memory  lingers; 

We  counted  units  on  our  fingers 
For  lack  of  a  writing  machine. 

— R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates 

Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Times 


— An  editorial  in  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle  about 
a  management-labor  column  by  Sylvia  Porter  was  headed:  “How 
About  Your  Productivity,  Sylvia?”  .  .  .  Dudley  Martin,  Press 
Division,  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  New  York,  writes:  “At  a 
dinner  Dean  Barrett  gave  for  some  alumni  of  the  Columbia  j 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  either  Max  (Jeffea 
’16,  the  publisher,  or  Max  Schuster,  ’17,  the  publisher,  in  briel 
remarks  spoke  nostalgically  of  having  worked  happily  in  ‘a  j 
Swope-filled  room  (at  The  World)'.”  The  legendary  Herbert  I 
Bayard  Swope  went  on  to  celestial  newspapering  only  a  few  I 
weeks  ago.  ...  A.  A.  Hoehling,  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  feature  writer,  formerly  for  eight  years  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  and  a  correspondent  in  Europe  twice,  is  author  of  a 
fourth  book,  “Last  Train  from  Atlanta”  (Thomas  Yoseloff), 
covering  the  siege  of  Atlanta  in  1864.  The  book  is  the  October 
choice  of  the  Civil  War  Book  Club  and  the  author  is  slated  as 
speaker  at  the  November  meeting  of  our  Civil  War  Round  Table 
in  New  York. 

Gaining  Altitude 


The  cub’s  first  story  he  sees  there 
In  black  and  white,  and  walks  on  air; 
But  he’ll  walk  higher  than  the  skyline 
When  first  he’s  honored  with  a  by-line. 

—Tom  Pease 


— Searching  questions  are  asked  by  Safe  Flying  magazine  ia 
an  editorial:  “Is  it  fair  that  the  newsman  who  meets  death  in  an 
airplane  crash,  or  in  a  foxhole,  should  be  less  provided  for  than 
the  men  he  is  with?  A  soldier’s  family  is  entitled  to  certain 
moneys — pensions,  etc.,  if  he  meets  death  while  in  the  line  oi 
duty.  Should  not  the  correspondent’s  family  get  the  same  thing 
from  the  government?  If  our  system  as  we  know  it  is  to  survive, 
it  must  survive  in  truth  and  the  working  press  is  the  deliverer 
of  this  truth.  It  is  essential  that  he  report  to  the  public  what  is 
happening  in  the  military  as  well  as  civilian  life.  But  because  h< 
draws  a  military  assignment,  should  he  be  penalized?  It  is 
enough  to  have  your  life  taken  away  in  the  line  of  duty.  Must 
the  hazard  of  wondering  what  will  happen  to  your  family  go 
with  it?” 
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Watch  the  women  go  buy  in  Portland. 
Local  retailers  do  . . .  that’s  why  last  year 
The  Oregonian  carried  4,183,367  more  lines 
of  local  advertising  than  the  2nd  paper. 
Place  YOUR  schedule  in  the  newspaper  that’s 
big  as  all  Oregon  . . .  The  Oregonian  . . . 

and  watch  the  women  go  buy! 


How  big  is  the  Oregon  retail  market? 
Almost  2 1/2 -billion  annually  . . .  that's  double 
Cleveland  and  almost  3  times  Atlanta! 
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Manpower  Problem 

A  REPORT  on  manpower  and  recruiting  problems  made  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
(E&P,  Oct.  4,  page  9)  reveals  that  editors  in  the  large  cities  have 
little  difficulty  making  staff  replacements  and  if  there  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  staffers  it  exists  among  small  dailies  and  weeklies. 

It  is  stated  that  the  largest  newspapers  draw  from  the  manpower 
supply  of  the  smaller  pap>ers,  which  act  as  a  training  ground,  and 
do  very  little  to  recruit  and  train  new  staff  members  of  their  own. 
Tfierefore,  they  must  rely  on  not  only  the  quantity  but  the  quality 
of  the  recruits  hired  and  trained  by  the  smaller  papers. 

Doesn’t  this  bring  the  manpower  problem  right  back  to  the  big 
city  pap>ers’  doorsteps?  We  think  so! 

Naturally,  it  is  easy  for  a  large  newspaper  to  attract  help  from 
smaller  towns  and  smaller  papers.  Most  news  men  and  women  want 
to  improve  their  position  and  hit  the  “big  time.”  But  is  it  right — 
is  it  enough — for  the  large  newspapers  to  depend  on  the  small  papers 
to  do  their  recruiting — to  do  the  training — to  establish,  in  effect,  the 
level  of  competency? 

The  committee  says  there  are  not  enough  top-flight  men  and  women 
to  fill  the  vacancies  (averaging  two  per  paper)  in  the  nation’s  news 
rooms.  That  means  that  the  newspap>er  business  as  a  whole  is  not 
attracting  enough  capable  young  people;  the  smaller  papers  doing 
the  major  part  of  the  recruiting  and  having  the  largest  turnover  are 
the  principle  sufferers;  and  the  larger  newspapers  depending  on  some¬ 
one  else  to  do  the  job  are  the  culprits. 

We  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  metropolitan 
journalism  that  between  60%  and  65%  of  the  largest  newspapers 
do  not  seek,  on  a  regular  basis,  college  graduates  for  their  staffs; 
do  not  send  representatives  to  campuses  to  interview  prospects;  have 
no  training  programs  for  new  staffers;  have  no  recruiting  programs. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  it  is  believed  erroneously  in  many 
places  that  newspaper  work  is  all  hard  work  and  low  pay  which  leads 
capable  youngsters  to  shun  newspaper  jobs. 

Our  compliments  to  the  exceptions  who  are  trying  to  do  something 
to  help  themselves  and  the  newspaper  field  in  general. 

Most  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  this  country  seem  to  have  de¬ 
faulted  on  their  responsibility,  according  to  the  survey.  The  shortage 
of  recruits  for  smaller  papers  and  the  shortage  of  competent  replace¬ 
ments  for  the  larger  newspaf>ers  will  increase  until  and  unless  the 
latter  pitch  in  to  do  something  about  it. 

IPs  About  Time! 

^  I  ^he  Defense  Department’s  action  in  ojiening  the  files  of  so-called 
-®-  “secret  papers”  dating  from  the  Civil  War  to  Jan.  1,  1946,  has 
been  described  as  “the  biggest  declassification  and  downgrading  move 
in  the  history  of  federal  record-keeping. 

It’s  about  time! 

Some  documents  detailing  U.S.  and  allied  war  plans,  intelligence 
and  counter-intelligence  activities  prior  to  that  date  are  perhaps 
justifiably  excluded  from  the  declassification.  Nevertheless,  existence 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  filing  cabinets  filled  with  papers  covering  an 
80-year  period  indicates  the  existence  of  a  heavy-handed  censorship 
which  unfortunately  has  become  typical  of  many  governmental  de¬ 
partments. 

The  current  downgrading  is  an  attack  on  secrecy  that  is  certainly 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  long  advocated  by  newsmen  and  congres¬ 
sional  committees.  We  look  forward  to  the  results  of  the  study  now 
being  made  for  a  second  sweeping  declassification  of  material  classified 
since  Jan.  1,  1946. 
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But  Nixon,  the  OOP’s  ace  d-g  ivO  in- 
tr-’sMM  M  M  M  campaigner,  conceded 
that  Republican  candidates  generally  are 
still  lagging  behind.  —  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express. 


A  determined  32-year-old  mother  of 
three  named  Luck  galloped  to  victory 
in  a  140-mile  horse  race  today  because 
she  wanted  to  “teach  them  a  lesson  once.’’ 
—  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 


The  Chinese  could,  according  to  pres¬ 
ent  arrangements,  go  into  debt  to  Rus¬ 
sia  for  as  much  as  300,000,000  rules.  — 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 


If  the  plan  for  the  high  school  addi¬ 
tion  is  approved  by  the  voters,  the  pres¬ 
ent  town  hall  will  have  to  be  raised.  — 
Scituate  (Mass.)  Mirror. 


Anyone  who  has  been  driving  around 
the  countryside  will  notice  the  humorous 
flocks  of  pheasants  looking  for  a  handout. 
—  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger. 
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‘HANDOUT’  DISCUSSION 


As  I  read  your  Pennsylvania  wastebas¬ 
ket  story  (Sept.  6)  and  its  headline  of 
unkind  words  aimed  at  public  relations 
people  whose  output  was  described  as  fill¬ 
ing  the  cavernous  editorial  receptacles,  a 
thought  flashed  through  my  mind. 

What  would  happen  for  instance  if  a 
correspondent  in  New  York  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  publisher  mentioned?  Hav¬ 
ing  arrived  in  the  metropolis  how  would 
that  correspondent  protect  his  paper  on 
financial  or  insurance  news  channels? 
Would  he  pick  out  the  great  business  in¬ 
stitutions  such  as  Metropolitan  Life,  for 
instance,  which  covers  two  blocks  along 
Madison  and  Fourth  Avenues  and  employs 
20,000  people  there,  and  protect  his  news¬ 
paper  through  the  medium  of  his  own  leg 
work?  Or,  would  he  accept  the  protection 
of  the  public  relations  people,  not  only 
employed  there,  but  by  hundreds  of  other 
corporations  who,  among  other  duties, 
have  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  daily 
papers  immediately  posted  when  new  offi¬ 
cers  are  elected,  new  contracts  important 
to  the  public  announced,  and  advanced 
copies  handed  out  of  addresses  to  be  de¬ 
livered  by  the  chief  officers  of  say.  Metro¬ 
politan,  which  has  37,000,000  policy¬ 
holders?  And  how  about  the  A.T.&T.,  the 
banks,  the  oil  companies,  the  real  estate 
outfits  and  builders,  and  other  important 
representatives  of  our  great  economy? 

No  matter  how  far  nor  how  high  this 
correspondent  wandered  along  the  canyons 
of  Greater  New  York,  or  of  Philadelphia 
either,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  that 
correspondent  can  keep  from  being 
scooped  and  that  is  because  he  will  have 
the  advantage  of  being  reliably  informed 
by  men  thoroughly  trained  in  assaying 
news  values  who  are  ready  and  want  to 
help  him. 

Clarence  Axman 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sept.  6,  1958 

Mr.  Seller’s  report,  on  the  usage  of  press 
releases  indicates  not  only  that  a  great 
deal  of  useless  material  is  being  distributed 
by  publicists  but  also  that  many  news¬ 
papers,  because  of  blind  prejudice  against 
all  press  releases,  are  passing  up  a  lot  of 
worthwhile  stories. 

Mr.  Seller’s  own  account  of  what  went 
into  the  round  file  shows  that  this  is  true. 
The  Creole  Petroleum  Corporation’s  story 
on  Pennsylvania’s  export  trade  with  Vene¬ 
zuela  ought  to  have  been  worth  a  half- 
dozen  paragraphs,  which  any  competent 
reporter  could  have  knocked  out  in  15 
minutes.  Yet,  the  release  got  the  heave-ho. 
The  paper’s  business  editor — if  it  has  one 
— should  have  been  interested  in  a  short 
piece  on  this  subject;  with  some  initiative 
and  digging,  it  might  have  been  expanded 
into  a  worthwhile  local  feature. 

I’m  not  disputing  Mr.  Seller’s  thesis 


11,  1958 


that  newspapers  are  being  flooded  with  a 
lot  of  poorly  conceived  publicity  material 
which  bears  no  resemblance  to  news. 

But  this  doesn’t  mean  that  an  editor 
with  imagination,  good  news  judgment  and 
a  mature  attitude  toward  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  profession  can’t  find  legitimate  news 
stories  frequently  in  the  output  of  the  PR 
departments. 

Raymond  J.  Blair 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

*  «  « 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
Charles  Seller’s  article,  “Exposes  Failure 
of  Publicists,”  (Sept.  6). 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  conditions 
cited  here  do  exist,  but  I  kept  looking  for 
something  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
picture.  For  example,  how  many  releases 
from  how  many  sources  did  arrive  at  the 
Lock  Haven  Express  during  the  two  weeks’ 
study  that  were  used  in  the  paper?  How 
many  did  take  into  account  those  things 
which  Mr.  Seller  speaks  of  as  so  desirable 
and  which  so  many  of  us  do  know  to  be 
true  and  try  to  practice? 

E.  G.  Thomas 

Atlanta,  Ca. 

»  «  * 


WH-AT  WAS  USED 

What  of  the  handouts  that  are  used  by  a 
small  city  daily?  What  kind  are  they, 
from  whom  do  they  come — why  are  they 
used? 

All  items  that  appeared  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  as  or  part  of  an  unsolicited  release 
were  clipped  from  the  12  issues  of  the 
Lock  Haven  Express  published  during  the 
same  two  week  period  that  the  384  rejects 
were  collected. 

A  check  with  Miss  Rebecca  F.  Gross, 
editor,  weeded  out  those  that  were  not 
reprints  or  rewrites  of  handouts. 

A  total  of  45  clippings  based  on  hand¬ 
outs  from  29  different  sources  remained. 

All  45  clippings  either  (1) — concerned 
a  local  resident,  or  (2) — concerned  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  tied  in  directly  with  local  in¬ 
terests.  They  complied  with  the  basic 
requirement  of  most  newspapers  —  the 
local  angle. 

Only  six  releases  from  businesses  were 
used  as  evidenced  by  the  clippings. 

Wage  increases  and  a  sales  decline  were 
discussed  in  two  of  them  from  Sylvania 
Electric  Products  Inc.,  one  of  the  county’s 
largest  employment  outlets. 

The  other  clippings  were  about  two 
other  local  businesses,  the  nearest  state 
hospital,  and  an  area  TV  station. 

None  of  these  stories  gave  plugs  to  spe¬ 
cific  products;  rather,  they  discus^ 
safety  awards,  open  house  programs  and 
the  like. 

Charles  Seller 

Easton,  Pa. 
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People  keep  asking 
“What's  up  at  The  Times?" 

And  we  keep  saying 

CIRCULATION  IS  UP 


September  circulation  was 

637,582  weekdays 

(average  net  paid  Monday-Friday  circulation) 

up  38,974 

(over  September,  1957) 

1,273,512  Sundays 

(average  net  paid  circulation) 

up  48,037 

(over  September,  1957) 

This  was  the  highest  September  circulation  in  Times  history. 

For  the  six  months  ended  September  30,  net  paid  Monday-Friday 
circulation  averaged  600,319,  up  29,602  over  the  same  period  last  year ; 

Sunday  circulation  averaged  1,221,337,  up  52,493. 

These  were  the  highest  figures  for  this  period  in  Times  history. 


ADVERTISING  IS  UP,  TOO 

In  the  third  quarter  (July,  August,  September) 

The  New  York  Times  published  11,227,114 
lines  of  advertising— more  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper— and  a  gain  of  160,878  lines  over 
the  third  quarter  of  1957. 


2tl)C  Netu  Simes 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


Editor  St  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Correction  Group  Broaches 
Liaison  in  Crime  Reporting 


Symposium  Is  Opening  Effort 
For  Conference  with  Editors 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

An  effort  to  erase  “confusion 
and  differences  of  opinion”  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  editors  and 
correctional  authorities  in  re¬ 
porting  crime  is  being  made  by 
the  National  Probation  and 
Parole  Association. 

As  the  first  step  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  periodical  scheduled  for 
publication  Oct.  22  will  be  de- 
Toted  to  the  subject. 

Boll)  Points  of  View 

“We  are  presenting  both 
points  of  view  without  the  blood 
'  streaming  from  the  pages,” 
Matthew  Matlin,  editor,  said 
this  week.  The  quarterly  goes 
to  approximately  5,000  profes- 
jsional  members  of  the  associa- 
'ition’s  total  membership  of  26,- 
OOO.  About  150  copies  go  to  a 
f  selected  list  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  crime  reporters.  Mr. 
Matlin  said  additional  copies 
will  be  available  on  request. 
N'PAPA  heaquarters  are  at 
1790  Broadway,  New  York. 

;  Will  Tumbladh,  director  of 
'  the  60-year-old  association,  said 
the  discussion  in  the  quarterly 
will  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
regional  meetings  to  which  edi¬ 
tors,  judges,  and  correctional 
experts  will  be  invited.  Mr. 


Washington.  That  attempt 
failed  due  to  conflicts  with 
ASNE  meetings. 

Mr.  Tumbladh  said  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  grown  more  complex, 
partly  due  to  the  increase  in 
juvenile  crime  and  to  newspa¬ 
per  “right-to-know”  campaigns. 

In  preparation  of  the  sym¬ 
posium  on  “Newspapers  and 
Crime,”  Mr.  Matlin  had  guid¬ 
ance  from  Norman  Isaacs,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Timeit,  a  member  of 
NPAPA’s  board  of  directors. 
Sigurd  S.  Lai-mon,  president  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is  a 
vicepresident  of  the  group.  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Kochs,  chairman  of  the 
Diversey  Corporation,  Chicago, 
is  president.  Mrs.  Julius  Ochs 
Adler,  widow  of  Major  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler  who  at  his 
death  in  1955  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
is  a  board  member. 

George  Gallup,  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  opens  the  debate  with 
a  discussion  on  public  opinion. 

The  newspaper  viewpoints  are 
expressed  by  Sevellon  Brown 
3rd,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
and  Bulletin;  Albert  M.  Cole- 


Tumbladh  said  he  hopes' these  ^rove,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa- 
oniHlay  sessions  along  the  East-  Stafford  Derby,  New 


York  News  Bureau,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Speaking  for  the  correctional 
side,  are  Karl  Holton,  chief  pro¬ 
bation  officer,  Los  Angeles  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Gilbert  Geis,  assistant 


ern  seaboard  will  lead  to  a  na¬ 
tional  conference, 
j  “We  hope  thus  that  we,  the 
r  "^spapers  and  penal  profes- 
Mionals,  can  come  to  understand 
I  each  other  better  than  we  have 
pin  the  past,”  Mr.  Tumbladh 
V  said.  “We  have  a  common  in- 
j  terest  at  stake,  a  war  against 
crime  and  community  improve- 
,5®ent  that  should  be  solved 
around  a  table.” 

I  Mr.  Tumbladh  said  the  as¬ 
sociation  made  an  effort  last 
year  to  meet  with  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
;  during  its  annual  meeting  in  _ 
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professor  of  sociology,  Los  An¬ 
geles  State  College. 

Dr.  Gallup  quotes  James 
Bryce’s  definition  of  public 
opinion  as  “an  aggregate  of  the 
views  men  hold  regarding  mat¬ 
ters  that  affect  or  interest  the 
community.” 

In  citing  misuse  of  the  term, 
he  states  as  an  example  “the 
fact  that  the  newstand  sales 
of  a  newspaper  may  go  up  a 
few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
copies  when  a  particular  gory 
crime  story  breaks.” 

“From  this  fact  it  is  easy  to 
reach  the  false  conclusion  that 
‘readers  want  more  crime 
news’,”  Dr.  Gallup  writes. 
“Overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the 
millions  of  people  who  read  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of 
the  country  would  go  right  on 
reading  these  publications  even 
}f  they  did  not  carry  a  single 
line  of  crime  news. 

“In  short,  it  is  wholly  unreal¬ 
istic  to  draw  conclusions  about 
public  opinion  without  taking 
full  account  of  all  the  people. 

“There  is  no  denying  that  a 
constant  and  ready  market 
exists  for  anything  sensational, 
whether  it  be  in  a  newspaper, 
a  magazine,  a  book,  or  a  motion 
picture.  Yet,  a  careful  study  of 
interests,  tastes  and  opinions 
must  inevitably  reveal  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  high  level  of  good 
taste  and  sound  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  people.” 

Reporter’s  Dm'umentary 

Mr.  Brown  was  called  upon 
to  write  his  report  entitled  “A 
Newspaper’s  Obligations”  be¬ 
cause  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  last  year  by  Paul  G. 
Martasian,  staff  reporter  of  the 


^Crime  News  and  the  Press  ’ 

This  is  the  first  of  two  reports  in  E&P  based  on  the  sym¬ 
posium  which  appears  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  National  Proba¬ 
tion  and  Parole  Association.  This  deals  mainly  with  newspa¬ 
permen’s  views.  Next  week  the  comments  of  correctional  au¬ 
thorities  will  be  reported.  E&P  invites  further  participation 
by  editors  and  reporters  in  this  discussion,  as  a  continuing 
report. 


William  Tumbladh 


Providence  newspapers  on 
“Rhode  Island’s  Problem  Child.” 

Mr.  Martasian  traveled  more 
than  2,000  miles,  after  spend¬ 
ing  weeks  inspecting  his  own 
state’s  machinery  for  dealing 
with  juvenile  delinquency.  His 
reports  were  cast  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  case  history  of  one  “Joel 
Wilson,”  a  fictional  composite  of 
several  flesh-and-blood  juvenile 
offenders  whom  the  reporter  in¬ 
terviewed  and  studied. 

Mr.  Brown  wrote  that  “within 
this  framework,  the  series 
brought  out  such  salient  points 
as: 

The  heavy  burden  of  work 
on  Rhode  Island’s  two  juvenile 
court  judges. 

The  need  for  more  probation 
counsellors. 

Needed  changes  in  academic 
and  vocational  courses  at  juve¬ 
nile  training  schools. 

The  high  rate  of  recidivism 
among  juveniles  returned  to 
homes  without  the  benefit  of 
good  probation  services. 

The  economic  value  of  pro¬ 
bation  as  against  incarceration. 

“An  incidental,  though  valu¬ 
able,  by-product  of  this  kind  of 
journalism,”  Mr.  Brown  com¬ 
mented,  “is  an  increased  meas¬ 
ure  of  respect  and  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  press  on  one 
hand  and  government  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  other.  Both  parties 
must  cooperate  to  make  such 
reporting  possible,  and  in  the 
process  each  tends  to  gain  a 
livelier  understanding  of  the 
other’s  problems  and  point  of 
view. 

“It  would  be  foolish  to  expect 
though,  that  this  twain  ever 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Correction  Group 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


profitably  to  educate  the  news¬ 
paper  readers  of  tomorrow.  A 
crime-ridden  community  is  a 
poor  place  to  do  business  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  newspaper  business 


todians  of  public  taste?  As  the  the  like.  It  does  mean  that  ex- 
rigid  arbiters  of  what  news  was  planatory  background  —  det€^ 


‘constructive’  and  therefore  fit  tion  of  trends  which  could  mean 


poor  place  to  do  business  —  in-  for  the  public  to  read?  more  crime,  and  a  careful  fol- 

cluding  the  newspaper  business  “To  prosper,  competitive  daily  low-through  of  the  detection  and 
—  and  criminals  make  poor  cus-  newspapers  must  give  the  pub-  court  procedures  —  is  desir- 
tomers  for  newspapers  and  He  what  it  wants  to  read.  able.  .  •”  I 

newspaper  advertisers.  “And  cold,  hard  figures  show  r  n  n  P  r 

“Accordingly,  the  paper  con-  that  the  public  wants  a  goodly  ** 


,  -  ailU  CXlllililaia  iiittikc  pwi 

^11  meet  in  perf^t  harmony,  tomers  for  newspapers  and 
Even  where  their  objectives  newspaper  advertisers. 


overlap,  diflFerences  in  struc- 


For  Open-Door  Poliry 


focus  siders  it  to  be  its  obligation  amount  of  information  about 

will  always  operate  to  keep  jj^th  to  the  community  and  itself  crime  and  delinquency  along 

press  and  public  authority  at  to  do  what  it  can  to  help  con-  with  its  diet  of  other,  less  vio- 

lea^  at  elbow  s  ^  length  from  trol  and  reduce  crime.  This  lent  news.” 

each  other.  Not  is  this  neces-  nieans  in  part  the  exposure  of  Mr.  Colegrove  deplored  a 


Mr.  Colegrove  deplored 


Mr.  Derby  had  two  conclu-  j 
sions  to  offer:  | 

“First,  crime  news  per  tt 
does  not  encourage  the  incidence 
of  crime  to  any  definable  de-  \ 


a^ly  a  bad  thing.  Public  au-  crime  in  the  news  columns,  but  newspaper  “tendency”  to  “over-  gree.  We  would  quickly  add, 


ttority  needs  the  vigilant  scru-  much  more  importantly  it  means 


crime  news,  a  “habit  however,  that  those  with  whom 


independent  press,  helping  readers  to  understand  easily  acquired  and  hard  to  we  talked  were  of  almost  one 


and  the  press  needs  the  disci-  of  crime 

pUne  instinctive  with  public  offi-  more  intell 

dais  sensitive  to  human  rights,  effectively  attacked. 

“For  any  public  official  in¬ 
terested  in  the  press  as  a  pos-  Crime  Selb  Papers 

Bible  ally  in  his  work,  perhaps  .  different  viewn 
the  most  important  thing  to  re-  y,,!'  ^ 


the  causes  of  crime,  so  that  it  break.”  He  also  hit  a  “weakness  mind  in  their  hope  that  crime 


can  be  more  intelligently  and  of  the  press  to  oversimplify.”  reporting  be  extended  over  more 


Oversimplification,  he  said,  is  of  the  correction  field,  that  court 
particularly  notable  in  cover-  procedures  and  probation  be  bet- 


age  of  “the  tremendous  jigsaw  ter  described,  that  part  of  the 


A  different  viewpoint  was  ex-  puzzle  that  we  call  delinquency.”  vast  amount  of  space  allowed 


member  is  this:  a  newspaper  s^ripps-Howard’s  westenT  cor-  cure-all  for  juvenile  crime,”  he  bery  be  allotted  to  the  less  dr»- 
m  nrst  and  foremost  a  mass  j-ggpondent,  based  in  San  Fran-  wrote.  “Here  again,  the  press  matic  but  more  socially  signifi- 

i/»Q  Ti/\r»  rvi  A  ri  1  n  wi  14-^’  «  .  . 


pressed 


Colegrove,  “So  many  people  have  the  the  sensational  murder  or  rob- 


TOmmumcation  m  e  a  i  u  m.  it  cisco.  People  may  deplore  crime  sometimes  compounds  the  con-  cant  crime  news 


therefore  resembles  a  crowbar 
far  more  than  a  scalpel. 

“It  is  idle  to  expect  a  news- 


news,  but  they  read  it  down  to  fusion  by  solemnly  quoting 
the  last  comma,  he  contended,  [each  of  these]  bubbleheads  as 


“Second,  the  writing  of  criuttM';- 

.v*rc«  If?  onH  will  IWl.  Im 


Francisco’s 


[each  of  these]  bubbleheads  as  news  is  improving  and  will  im-  ^ 
if  he  were  King  Solomon  rein-  prove  in  those  newspapers  when  i  ^ 


^per  to  nanaie,  say,  a  panicu-  g^j.y  March  carnated.  At  other  times,  we  the  modem  concept  of  journal- 

case  involving  a  youthful  earthquake.  Second  to  it  was  will  pull  out  of  context  and  ism  —  responsible  reporting  ‘ij 


IJ  .  biiuuaivc*  occuiiu  vu  it 

^mder  as  would  a  juvenile  ^he  execution  of  Burton  Abbott 

,,  for  the  murder  of  Stephanie 

Give  a  reasonable  measure  t» _  _ j  _ 


the  execution  of  Burton  Abbott  quote  a  few  side  remarks  of  a  depth’  —  prevails.  |“® 

for  the  murder  of  Stephanie  competent  authority  in  the  field  “And,  as  a  final  word,  I  havt !  ^ 
Bryan,  and  newspaper  sales  —  ignoring  his  several  hundred  a  request :  let  those  who  an '  ^ 


of  effort  to  understand  the  other  y^ere  not  far  under  those  shaken  other  more  pertinent  words  able  to  give  the  facts  on  crime  | 
man  s  viewpoint  and  a  rational  jjy  tremor.  Sales  of  the  which  point  out  the  complexity  adopt  a  true  open-door  policj 


recognition  of  his  problems,  Francisco  News  alone  were  of  the  problem.” 


press  and  public  authority  can  20,000  copies  higher  than 


function  effectively  together  for  he  ^^id 


the  good  of  the  community,  on 
which  both  ultimately  depend.” 


Mr.  Colegrove  concludes  that  will  benefit.” 
there  must  be  closer  cooperation  « 


when  possible.  Crime  reporting; 


On  July  20,  1957  an  ugly  rape  than  there  is  now  between  those  „gxt  week’s  issue,  E4P 


Being  first  with  news,  sensa-  ig^gj  another. 


case  bixike,  one  development  fol-  in  journalism  and  those  in  pub-  report  some  of  the  views  j 


tional  crime  or  other,  with  the 
exception  of  “a  general  election, 
a  grreat  disaster  like  a  hurri¬ 
cane,  a  major  war  scare,  and 


lie  authority. 


“Every  day  during  this  period, 
the  four  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  sold  an  average  total  of 
probably  15,000  copies  more 


Good  Results  of  Reporting 


of  the  correctional  authorities* 
on  newspaper  coverage,  etc.)  j 


(oddly  enough)  a  heavyweight  than  normal,”  Mr.  Colegrove  re- 
pnze  fight,  no  longer  “sells  pa-  ported. 


pere  as  in  the  days  l^fore  TV  Yet  in  its  day-to-day  w'ork, 
Md  radio  competition,  Mr.  Mr.  Colegrove  pointed  out,  the 


Brown  said. 


.pers  sold  an  average  total  of  Closing  out  the  views  of  news- 
obably  15,000  copies  more  paper  men,  Mr.  Derby  of  the 
an  normal,”  Mr.  Colegrove  re-  Christian  Science  Monitor  took 
>rted.  a  look  at  the  problem  in  his 

Yet  in  its  day-to-day  work,  article  entitled  “Crime  News 
r.  Colegrove  pointed  out,  the  Writing  and  its  Role  as  a  Crime 


“average  newspaper  staff  exerts  Stimulant.” 
considerably  more  effort  to  pre-  Mr.  Derby  quoted  from  an 
sent  and  interpret  non-crime  Editor  &.  Publisher  survey  on 
news  than  it  does  crime  news,  crime  news  (Nov.  9,  1957).  He 


Detail^  follow-up,  with  back-  considerably  more  effort  to  pre- 
ground  infonnation,  which  the  ggnt  and  interpret  non-crime 


broadcast-entertainment  medi¬ 
um  cannot  do  so  well,  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  newspaper  func¬ 
tion  in  his  view. 


Torre  Case  Judge 
On  Supreme  Court*  ^ 


“If  you  were  to  check  your  reported  on  the  recent  assign- 
newspaper  for  30  consecutive  ments  concluded  by  Harrison 


Editor  &  Publisher  survey  on  Washington 

crime  news  (Nov.  9,  1957).  He  Judge  Potter  Stewart,  the| 
reported  on  the  recent  assign-  newest  member  of  the  Supreme  f 


ments  concluded  by  Harrison  Court  of  the  United  States.  ( 
j  ^  certain  you  would  Salisbury  of  the  New  York  once  worked  as  a  reporter  oil 

4.I.-  ^  ^  find  that  close  to  90%  of  the  Times  on  juvenile  delinquency,  the  Cincinnati  Times-Sttr.' 

^  kind  of  newspapering,  Mr.  total  news  space  during  that  and  Robert  S.  Bird  of  the  Her-  Earlier,  he  was  chairman  of 
Brown  wrote.  This  is  the  fact  period  was  devoted  to  so-called  aid  Tribune  on  what  happens  the  Yale  Daily  News,  student 


tnat  a  newpa^r  is  anchored  ‘g-ood’  news;  that  is,  news  that  when  the  young  gang  kid  is  newspaper  at  Yale  University 
u^ovabiy  to  its  own  commu-  has  no  roots  in  crime  or  sen-  caught.  He  recalled  the  exposure  The  43-year-old  Ohio  jurist 
nity,  and  will  prosper  and  de-  sationalism.”  -  .  . 


dine  along  with  the  community. 
“It  is  for  this  very  practical 


has  no  roots  in  crime  or  sen-  caught.  He  recalled  the  exposure  The  43-year-old  Ohio  jurist 

sationalism.”  of  the  evils  on  the  New  York-  wrote  the  recent  unanimous  (k 

But  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  New  Jersey  docks  and  the  Ke-  cision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 

Colegrove,  “in  the  minds  of  most  fauver  investigation.  He  talked  Appeals  in  the  Marie  Tom 


reason,  far  more  than  either  newspaper  men”  not  only  the  to  Mrs.  Anna  Kross,  New  York  Case  which  denied 
TO  sell  papers  or  to  play  the  “purpose  but  the  duty  of  a  news-  City’s  Ckimmissioner  of  Correc-  claim  of  confidenti 


a  reporter’s! 


^goMer,  that  the  Journal-  paper  to  report  news.  “Man’s  tion,  who  maintained  that  on 


claim  of  confidential  privilege- 
(E&P,  Got.  4,  page  11).  This 


uiieiin  uiKe  many  of  its  con-  accomplishments,  certainly.  But  balance,  crime  news  generally  ruling  asserted  the  duty  to  ; , 

mporaries  els^here)  wncen-  also  man’s  failures,  his  foibles,  is  an  asset,  not  a  liability,  in  testify  justifies  any  possible  ’ 


trates  so  heavily  on  editorial 
performance  of  a  community- 
service  nature. 


his  disappointments,  his  con-  the  continuing  battle. 


flicts,  his  laughter,  his  loves,  his  “Crime  reporting  should  not  the  press 


impairment  of  the  freedom  of| 


miseries,  his  money  troubles,  his  be  an  exercise  in  imaginative 


Duty  to  Community 


politics,  his  pettiness,  his  in-  or  colorful  writing,”  he  com-  «ne  columnist  will  seek  a  revie*!  ^ 
justices,  his  g^enerosities,  his  dis-  mented.  “Rather  the  reporter  of  the  decision  by  the  Supretw  “ 
comforts,  his  nobiHty,  and  his  should  aim  at  telling  the  story  Court.  Justice  Stewart 
crimes.  factually.  This  does  not  mean  doubtedly  will  excuse  himself 

“Would  you  want  us  to  set  a  stenographic  relating  of  shoot-  from  participating  in  the  con-  ' 
ourselves  up  as  censors?  As  cus-  ings,  kidnappings,  robberies  or  sideration  of  the  appeal. 
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The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  columnist  will  seek  a  revie* 


“Crime  costs  money  —  money  comforts,  his  nobiHty,  and  his 
that  means  heavier  taxes  for  crimes. 


our  readers  and  advertisers,  “Would  you  want  us  to  se1 
money  that  could  be  spent  more  ourselves  up  as  censors?  As  cus 
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Editors  Weigh  Syndicates’ 
Parties  with  Mixed  Views 


Question  of  Too  Much  Convention 
Fun  Is  Put  to  ASNE’s  Directors 


raid  Tr^ 
k  a  revie* 
3  Supreme 
wart  un- 
;e  himself 
1  the  cen¬ 
tal. 


Should  the  hospitality  of  the 
feature  syndicates  be  curbed  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors? 

The  question  is  before  the 
membership  in  an  informal 
referendum  taken  by  the  ASNE 
Bulletin  and  it  may  be  decided 
at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Dilators  Oct.  17 
in  Chicago. 

President  George  W.  Healy 
Jr.,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Pteayune,  tossed  the  problem  to 
a  special  committee  consisting 
of  Loye  W.  Miller,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel;  J.  Cur¬ 
tis  Lyons,  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress-Index,  and  Harry 
Provence,  Waco  (Tex.)  News- 
Tribune. 

Syndicate  parties  have  been 
increasing  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  members  expressed  a 
belief  that  they  were  getting 
out  of  hand.  O^ers  thought  it 
might  be  better  if  there  were 
more  such  diversion  to  relieve 
the  tension  and  strain  of  ardu¬ 
ous  speech  sessions. 

Cocktail  Comments 

The  question  before  the  Board 
vill  be  in  short:  Is  the  wages 
of  free  gin  sin? 

The  self-styled  Committee  on 
Uvitative  Oversight  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  variety  of  pro  and  con 
on  the  subject.  Here  are  some 
Mcerpts  form  the  martini-and- 
manhattan  symposium  in  the 
Society’s  Bulletin: 

“It  strikes  me  that  it’s  none 
of  the  business  ef  the  directors 
of  the  ASNET  if  I  want  to  go  to 
a  cocktail  party  put  on  by  a 
newspaper  syndicate,  an  auto- 
®obile  firm,  a  Senator  or  the 
Canadian  Embassy.  It’s  my  per¬ 
sonal  privilege  and  right  to  do 
a®  I  please — and,  if  I  so  choose, 
to  make  a  fool  of  myself  in  the 
process.” — F.  C.  Christopherson, 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Loader. 

“Since  my  widely  heralded 
‘od  properly  celebrated  refor- 
J  nation  of  nearly  six  years  ago, 
|*hen  I  signed  the  pledge,  took 
tbe  veil  and  began  sitting  in 
J^kcloth  and  ashes,  John 
barleycorn  hasn’t  bothered  me 
•  •  •  Each  member  can  police  his 
own  drinking  and  ethics.”  — 


Charles  A.  Guy,  Lubbock  (Tex.) 

A  valanche-Jmimal. 

“Many  good  things  have  been 
spoiled  by  an  overabundance.  If 
we  encourage  one  party,  how 
will  we  curb  the  growth  of  the 
idea?”  —  Walter  W.  Krebs, 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat. 

May  Have  An  Idea 

“It  isn’t  too  bad  to  let  one  of 
them  (syndicate  salesmen)  buy 
you  a  drink.  One  of  the  boys 
may  have  an  idea  or  a  new 
story  worth  hearing  .  .  .  Mem¬ 
bers,  if  any,  who  spend  all  their 
time  being  plied  with  baubles 
of  the  trade  would  probably  be 
toying  with  other  baubles  if  the 
syndicaters  weren’t  on  hand.  I 
can’t  worry  too  much  about 
them.”  —  Coleman  Harwell, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

“ASNE  would  be  better  off 
without  this  peripheral  activity. 
Of  course,  I  can  take  it  or  leave 
it  alone.  But,  it  seems  to  me, 
this  party-giving  is  getting  out 
of  hand  ...  It  does  seem  a  little 
inconsistent  that  we  should  edi¬ 
torialize  and  resolute  against 
governmental  employees  free- 
loading  and  then  ourselves  seek 
or  accept  such  favors.” — Robert 
C.  Notson,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 

“The  parties  are  getting 
pretty  plush  —  the  food,  the 
liquor,  the  entertainment  .  .  . 
We  could  do  well  with  less  of 
this  sort  of  thing  .  .  .  There 
should  be  some  control.” — Tom 
Humphrey,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal. 

Make  Them  Unofllrial 

“The  Society  can  and  should 
refuse  to  give  any  publicity  to 
the  parties  in  the  Bulletin,  on 
the  printed  program  or  any¬ 
where  else.  In  other  words,  the 
parties  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram.”  —  Kenneth  MacDonald, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune. 

“My  vote  is  for  a  complete 
cut-off  of  ASNE  free-loading, 
or  the  appearance  of  same.” — 
Joseph  W.  Lee,  Topeka  (Kas.) 
State  Journal. 

“Isn’t  it  about  time  we  began 
to  pay  for  our  own  drinks?  It 
is  high  time  we  got  off  the  backs 


of  the  syndicates.” — Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

“Syndicate  salesmen  are  able 
pitch  men.  It  is  my  experience 
that  most  of  them  can  outsmart 
most  editors  from  scratch  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  free 
drinks  at  an  editorial  conven¬ 
tion.  They’re  scallywags,  of 
course,  but  I  love  them.” — John 
C.  Manning,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times. 

“It  has  been  noted  by  keener 
observers  than  I  that  the  ASNE 
members  who  mostly  object  to 
syndicate  parties  don’t  miss  a 
one,  have  the  best  time,  and 
seem  to  enjoy  hospitality  to  the 
brim.” — Carl  Lindstrom,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Accreditation  Proposed 

“I  was  a  syndicate  man  once 
myself  .  .  .  Suppose  we  alter  our 
frame  of  reference  .  .  .  Some  of 
these  men  have  a  far  better 
perspective  on  newspapers  from 
a  nationwide  point  of  view  than 
many  of  our  members.  I  suggest 
that  the  ASNE  board  consider 
accrediting  a  limited  number  of 
syndicate  representatives  to  the 
sessions  of  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram.  If  accredited,  the  board 
may  wish  to  limit  their  status  to 
that  of  observers.  Or,  they  might 
be  permitted  to  participate  in 
at  least  those  discussions  which 
involve  topics  in  their  province 
.  .  .  Accreditation  could  be  a 
progressive  solution  to  a  con¬ 
vention  problem  which  otherwise 
will  continue  to  be  kicked  around 
in  a  fashion  unbecoming  the 
ASNE.”— John  F.  Dille,  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth. 

“Free  loading  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  is  real  troublesome 
and  continuing.” — Ralph  Nichol¬ 
son,  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle. 

Several  editors  donned  the 
cloak  of  anonymity  for  com¬ 
ments  that  went  as  follows: 

“I  never  go  .  .  .  and  if  those 
who  feel  strongly  about  them 
took  the  same  action,  they  (the 
syndicates)  probably  would  fold 
up  their  tents  and  steal  away.” 

The  More  The  Better 

“I  don’t  say  we  ought  to  be 
all  work  and  no  play,  but  the 
convention  gradually  is  getting 
down  to  a  leam-little,  play- 
more  affair.” 

“The  hell  with  them.  Too 
much  free-loading  now.” 

“The  more  likker  and  belly 
dancers  the  better.  If  I  get  sur¬ 
feited,  then  I  can  just  go  to  a 
cafeteria  and  read  the  Star.” 


“I  think  the  parties  are  an 
asset.” 

“Often  we  learn  more  with  a 
glass  in  our  hand  than  from  a 
formal  talk  or  discussion.” 

“I  think  some  of  the  syndi¬ 
cates  owe  me  an  occasional  drink 
and  I  aim  to  get  it.” 

Charles  Manship,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times,  said 
he  favors  curbing  the  party 
atmosphere. 

“The  Society  will  be  better 
off  if  it  stands  on  its  own  feet, 
accepts  no  syndicate  favors  and 
permits  no  commercialism,” 
said  Charles  A.  Hazen  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

Something  for  the  Wives 

Several  editors  viewed  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  wives.  What  else  is  there 
for  the  women  to  do,  while  in 
Washington,  than  go  to  the 
parties? 

“I  am  above  seduction,”  wrote 
another  editor  who  would  not 
authorize  use  of  his  name.  “I 
have  never  bought  a  comic  strip 
or  a  column  I  didn’t  want  and 
there  isn’t  enough  liquor  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  induce 
me  to  do  so.” 

While  debating  their  own  ex¬ 
posure  to  syndicate  favors,  the 
ASNE  members  have  concerned 
themselves  also  with  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  gifts,  favors  and  gra¬ 
tuities  to  members  of  their 
staffs. 

Policy  on  Staff  Gifts 

In  a  blanket  condemnation  of 
the  practice,  J.  Russell  Wiggins, 
executive  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
said: 

“Gifts  and  gratuities  are  open 
to  reproach,  where  newspaper¬ 
men  are  involved,  not  only  on 
the  moral  and  ethical  grounds 
that  concern  many  others,  but 
they  are  objectionable  because 
they  impair  either  the  object- 
tivity  or  the  appearance  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  the  press.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  said  travel 
junkets  —  first  flights,  etc.  — 
should  be  subjected  to  the  test 
of  news-value.  Would  the  event 
be  one  that  a  newspai>er  would 
assign  a  staff  member  to  cover? 

His  views  received  some  sup¬ 
port,  but  with  reservations. 
Harry  Montgomery,  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Gazette,  said  the 
cloistered  life  might  result  in 
reporters  missing  a  great  deal 
— even  tomorrow’s  headline. 

Phoenix  staffers  are  forbidden 
to  accept  remuneration,  beyond 
their  salaries,  for  writing  what 
goes  into  the  news  columns.  But 
Mr.  Montg^omery  doubts  you  can 
put  a  stop  to  a  public  relations 
man  buying  a  drink. 

“What  amazes  me,”  Mr.  Mont- 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Strohm’s  Note  to  Mao 


Opened  Door  to  China 


Twenty-one  years  ago  teen-  Soviet  agriculture  and  would 
aged  John  Strohm  took  his  like  to  see  the  progress  in 


diploma  from  the  University  of  China’s  farming. 


Illinois,  with  honors,  and  set  out  But  not  until  he  had  arrived 


to  see  China.  There  he  roved  as  home  in  Woodstock,  Ill.  did  he 
a  free-lance  writer  for  agri-  get  a  favorable  reply  from 


cutural  publications. 


Peiping,  via  the  Chinese  em- 


He  returned  to  China — Com-  bassy  at  Helsinki. 


munist  China  now  —  recently  The  Chinese,  engaged  in 


under  much  different  circum-  bombardment  of  the  offshore 
stances  than  he  encountered  in  islands,  were  in  no  hurry  for 


1937.  This  trip  requii*ed  the  him  to  pay  a  visit.  Chinese 
experience  and  finesse  of  his  phoned  him,  at  their  own  ex- 


previous  escapade  plus  the  jour-  pense,  to  advise:  “Postpone  your 
nalistic  know-how  he  has  gained  visit.” 

on  other  travels  in  lands  the  On  Sept.  3,  Strohm  again 
Reds  rule.  tackled  the  Helsinki  Chinese  by 

Other  newsmen  who  have  telephone  and  was  told  he  could 
been  sweating  out  the  blockade  pick  up  the  visa  any  time.  He 
on  travel  into  Red  China  were  flew  at  once  to  Finland,  talked 


as  surprised  as  a  British  border  his  way  into  a  Russian  transit 
guard  in  Hong  Kong  was  visa,  and  headed  in  one  of  the 


astonished  when  John  Strohm  Russian  jets  from  Moscow, 
emerged  from  China  last  week,  across  Siberia  to  Irkutsk.  There 


They  wondered  how  he  had  3,  Chinese  plane  took  him  to 


gotten  in. 


Authentic  Visa 


Between  “takes”  on  his  stories 


Peiping  on  Sept.  7. 

Strohm  went  at  once  to  the 
International  Tourist  Bureau, 
which  handles  all  foreigners 


for  NEA  Service  and  Reader’s  traveling  in  China.  He  hired  a 
Digest,  Mr.  Strohm  recounted  car  driver  and  interpreter. 


his  successful  moves  to  circum- 


vent  a  diplomatic  barricade  over  7,500  miles  in  Red  China 
erected  since  last  Summer.  He  was  far  easier  and  less  restricted 


had  an  authentic  visa.  than  it  was  in  either  of  my  two 

There  were  many  discour-  visits  to  Russia.  I  went  where 
aging  setbacks  before  Mr.  f  asked  to  go,  I  stopped  to  talk 


Strohm  received  word  he  would  ^o  people  I  ^w  on  my  route,  I 


be  welcomed  to  Peiping,  accord-  to  make  formal 


ing  to  Boyd  Lewis,  executive  appointments  only  to  see  indus- 
editor  of  NEA  who  had  some  trialists,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
uneasy  moments  himself,  with  anywhere, 

the  knowledge  that  one  of  his  .  “I  believe  my  translation  serv- 


writers  was  inside  Red  China 


ice  was  honest  and  no  one 


at  a  time  when  outbreak  of  war  censored  a  single  shot  from  my 
was  feared  in  the  Quemoy  situa-  cameras.  I,  of  course,  paid  every 


tion  cent  of  my  way.” 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  equipment  included  four 

Strohm,  a  farm  editor  with  cameras.  He  shot  2,000  f^t  of 


world  interests,  went  to  Assist-  movie  film  In  addition  to 

ant  Secretary  of  State  Walter  articles  for  NEA  and  Read- 


Robertson  and  asked  for  a  visa  prepare  ma- 


to  tour  Red  China.  Serial  for  a  lecture  tour. 

Robertson  explained  that  the  Strohm  had  a  hard  time 

department  opposed  private  getting  out,  almost  as  involved 


Americans  making  such  trips  as  his  effort  to  get  in.  A  British 


H.  Berding,  Assi.stant  Secretary  wouldn’t  believe  his  stoir. 


for  Public  Affairs.  Berding 
suggested  he  might  get  one  of 


John  Strohm,  right,  talks  with  the  manager  ot  a  small  steel  faeton 
in  a  rural  district  of  Manchuria. 


sion,  bogged  down  when  the 
Chinese  held  out  for  a  blanket 
exchange  of  journalists.  The 
State  Department  insisted  on 
handling  each  application  for 
Chinese  travelers  separately. 


Maine  Election 


News  Analyzed 


but  passed  him  along  to  Andrew  f^ntier  in  Hong 


CrowTi  Colony  police  said. 
Impossible.  We  know  of  no 


the  26  authorized  news  outfits  traveling  in  Red 

to  designate  him  as  its  man  but  ^bina. 


pointed  out  the  Red  Chinese  Two  hours  of  plain  talk  later. 


Executive  Board 
To  Operate  Papers 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

An  executive  committee  has 
been  named  by  the  directors  to 
operate  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Alabama  Journal. 

R.  F.  Hudson  Sr.,  completing 
55  years  of  service,  resigned 
from  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Adevrtiser 
Company  and  the  stockholders 
elect^  his  son,  R.  F.  Hudson 
Jr.,  to  take  over  the  title. 

The  operating  committee  in¬ 
cludes  Mr.  Hudson  Jr.,  Guyton 
Parks,  business  manager; 
Grover  C.  Hall  Jr.,  editor; 
Sebie  Smith,  purchasing  agent; 
and  Mr.s.  M.  E.  Donovan,  pay¬ 
master. 


didn’t  seem  eager  to  let  anyone  Mr.  Strohm  had  convinced  the 
in.  authorities.  He  carried  a  pass- 


NEA  and  the  Digest  con-  Poi’t  stamped  good  for  use  in 
tracted  with  Strohm  to  make  China  and  on  a  separate  slip  of 


the  effoi't. 


paper  he  had  a  visa  issued  by 


He  first  went  to  Russia  for  a  the  embassy  of  the  People’s 
fresh  look  at  food  production  Republic  of  China  at  Helsinki. 


problems.  While  there  he  ad-  Last  August  the  entry  of  26 


dressed  a  message  to  Mao  Tse-  American  newsmen  into  China, 
tung,  saying  he  was  viewing  with  State  Department  permis- 


GM  Appointed 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Richard  F.  Sowers,  formerly 
advertising  manager,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  West  Virginia  Newspaper 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Dominion-News  and  Morgan¬ 
town  Post. 


Portland,  Mt  ba 
The  University  of  Maine’s  de-i 
partment  of  journalism  is  goiBf] 
to  check  newspaper  coverage  ofU 
Maine’s  September  election  for'  fu 
evidence  of  bias. 

Prof.  Brooks  Hamilton,  chair- 1  T: 
man  of  the  department,  said  he’s  I  tv 
deeply  concerned  about  recent]  t, 
allegations  that  Maine’s  daily' i 
newspapers  have  been  biased  in] ; 
the  coverage  of  political  nevni ; 

Republican  State  Chairman  E|  :• 
Frederick  Ayer  charged  that|^ 
Maine  newsmen  wrote  stories]^ 
slanted  in  favor  of  the  Demo-l’^ 
crats  before  the  election  whictjl 
saw  the  Democrats  win. 

Prof.  Hamilton  said  the  study  ^ 
will  be  confined  to  an  analysis  ol  f 
the  news  columns  and  would  not  :r. 
touch  the  editorial  pages.  Hi 
was  formerly  reporter  and  city  t 
editor  for  the  Augusta  Kerau-  p 
bee  Journal.  t! 


Photog  Identified  i 

Boston  AP  bureau  advistf 
that  the  photographer  with  lo"?  ! 


range  camera  covering  the  y«C"  l 
races  (E&P,  Oct.  4,  page  14)  «] ’ 
J.  Walter  Green,  and  it’s  i 
Hassleblad  with  640  mm.  leniyi 
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jBaseball  Club  Owners  Sp 
I  j Advertising  s  Box-Office  Pull 


They  Prefer  to  Ride  on  Papers’ 
‘Obligation’  to  Serve  the  Fans 


By  George  Tliune 

As  baseball  moves  from  the 
sports  pages  for  a  brief  pause, 
an  old,  old  question  comes  up  to 
b»t:  Will  the  major  league  dub 
wners  in  the  winter  hiatus  ever 
s'ive  serious  consideration  to  the 
power  of  newspaper  advertising 
to  fight  the  box-office  slump? 

Just  before  the  World  Series, 
EAP  correspondents  around  the 
circuits  found  baseball  spokes¬ 
men  little  inclined  to  think  in 
terms  of  paid  space  while  de¬ 
ploring  a  constant  drop  in  paid 
:imissions  to  the  ball  parks. 

Ride  with  Kruders 


teel  factor 


.  ,;xallow 

Fson  base 
=pace  is 
feel  thej 


on 

:ed 


It’s  not  easy  for  advertising 
'"ariagers  of  newspapers  to 
);xallow  the  fact  that  the  rea- 
baseball  clubs  don’t  buy  ad 
is  simply  because  they 
they  don’t  have  to. 

Stanley  Ferger,  Cincinnati 
|(0hio)  Enquirer  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  voic^  a  general  attitude 
within  the  business:  “If  they 
don’t  buy  a  line,  we’ll  still  give 
them  free  space,  because  base- 
LAND,  Mt  ball  is  news,  and  readers  de¬ 
laine’s  de-  mand  it.” 

n  is  going  Participation  in  the  sympo- 
rverage  of  jium  was  less  than  unanimous, 
ection  for  Jor  a  variety  of  reasons,  notably 
p  desire  to  avoid  controversy, 
ton,  chair-  IThe  main  conclusion  fi-om  the 
t,  said  he’s  evidence  gathered  is  that  the 
rut  recent  nuestion  whether  Madison  Ave¬ 
ne’s  daily  tiue  techniques  might  sell  the 
i  biased  in  public  on  the  pleasures  of  leav- 
ical  newi  ing  home  to  watch  a  ball  game 
lairman  R  remains  an  academic  one,  just 
rged  that  as  long  as  club  owners  content 
te  storios  themselves  with  card-size  an- 
;he  Demo-  •'ouncements  of  today’s  game, 
don  which  The  pill  that  makes  advertis- 
in.  sr.g  people  gag  is  the  attitude 

the  study  of  most  of  baseball’s  moguls  and 
analysis  of  public  relations  men  toward 
would  not  newspapers. 

pages,  ft  Arthur  Patterson,  public  rela- 
r  arid  ciq  [ions  director  for  the  Los  An¬ 
te  cn  geies  Dodgers,  summed  up  his 
club’s  feelings  toward  the  press 
>t  an  informal  talk  before  the 
I  Publicity  Club  of  Los  Angeles 

u  advis«  ™0"ths  ago. 

with  long-  "f  don’t  need  newspapers,” 

'  the  yach:  said.  “The  newspapers  need 
age  14)  i-‘ 

nd  it’s  s  During  the  Dodgers’  first  year 
mm.  lens,  in  Los  Angeles  they  have  not 


bought  a  line  of  advertising  in 
any  newspaper  in  the  area. 

Artful  Duilgers 

“It’s  not  only  that  they  don’t 
advertise,”  says  George  Sjo- 
strom,  assistant  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  “the  Dodgers 
won’t  even  give  you  the  time  of 
day.” 

The  Examiner  put  out  the 
largest  of  the  “Welcome  Dodg¬ 
ers”  special  editions  by  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  L.A.  last 
Spring. 

W  ouldn't  Cooperale 

“Not  only  did  the  Dodgers 
refuse  to  buy  space  in  our  spe¬ 
cial  edition,  and  others’  too,” 
Mr.  Sjostrom  recalls,  “but  they 
wouldn’t  even  cooperate  with  us 
and  advertisers.  They  have  com¬ 
mercialized  player  endorsements 
so  thoroughly  that  they  wouldn’t 
even  give  advertisers  players’ 
pictures  to  be  used  in  tie-ins.” 

Chicago  newspaper  ad  man¬ 
agers  agree  the  amount  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  done  by  the 
two  major  league  clubs  has 
been  fairly  static,  and  at  best, 
negligible.  The  Cubs  haven’t  ad¬ 
vertised  in  Chicago  papers  for 
the  past  20  years,  except  possi¬ 
bly  for  a  World  Series  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  ticket 
sales.  The  last  time  that  hap¬ 
pened  was  in  1945. 

Charles  A.  Comiskey,  vice- 
president  of  the  White  ^x,  says 
his  club  does  put  in  an  “adver¬ 
tising  spot”  in  the  four  daily 
papers,  “advising  when  we  have 
a  ball  game  here  at  Comiskey 
Park,  whether  day  or  night,  and 
what  team  we  are  playing.” 

The  money  allocated  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  varies, 
he  said,  “but  is  not  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  more  expensive 
allocations.” 

‘Hi!>torit-  Situation' 

Chicago  admen  are  merely 
echoing  their  counterparts  of 
other  major  league  baseball 
towns  when  they  complain  of 
being  “victims  of  an  historic 
situation”  in  which  the  ball 
clubs  take  their  sports  page 
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news  coverage  for  granted. 
“They  even  tell  us  that  we  can’t 
get  along  without  them  as  far 
as  our  readers  are  concerned,” 
one  ad  manager  told  E&P. 

James  L.  Toomey,  PR  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals, 
said,  “Because  of  all  the  free 
club  promotion  time  we  get  on 
the  broadcasts  we  feel  we  can 
continue  to  be  sporadic  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“I  don’t  think  a  ba.seball  team 
and  what  it  has  to  offer  can 
be  exactly  compared  with  a  de¬ 
partment  store  and  its  bargains. 
Baseball  is  well  suited  to  radio 
promotion,  which  we  are  get¬ 
ting  free.  .  .  .  Both  St.  Louis 
newspapers  have  been  more 
than  generous  in  devoting  edi¬ 
torial  space  to  the  Cardinals,” 
he  added. 

Since  Baltimore  acquired  the 
St.  Louis  Browns’  franchise  and 
opened  competition  in  1954,  they 
have  not  used  any  advertising  — 
newspaper  or  otherwise  —  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  direct  mail. 

William  Walsingham,  vice- 
president  of  the  club,  was  quick 
to  acknowledge  the  role  of  news¬ 
papers  in  a  major  league  club’s 
operations.  “The  amount  of  pub¬ 
licity  —  news  and  comment  — 
given  baseball,”  he  said,  “is  of 
tremendous  value  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  If  we  had  to  buy  it 
we  wouldn’t  take  in  enough 
money  to  pay  for  it.” 

Baseball  Sells  Papers 

He  stressed  baseball’s  invalu¬ 
able  aid  to  increased  newspaper 
circulation:  “Baseball  has  sold 
papers.  I’ve  heard  they  got  quite 
a  spurt,  not  only  in  the  city  but 
in  rural  circulation,  and  main¬ 
tained  it,  when  the  International 
League  Orioles  became  the 
American  League  Orioles.” 

Herbert  B.  Reynolds,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Sunpapers, 
agreed  that  the  change  to  major 
league  status  helped  circulation. 
The  impact  on  circulation  was 
terrific  the  first  year,”  he  said. 
“General  public  interest  in  the 
club  is  not  as  high  now,  as  borne 
out  by  attendance  figures,  and 
so  added  sales  of  newspapers 
is  not  so  high.” 

Herbert  E.  Armstrong,  club 
PR  man,  refers  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  form  of  reciprocity: 
The  sport  provides  news  for  the 
papers  and  they  in  turn  provide 
a  form  of  advertising  for  the 
club. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Cleveland 


Indians  set  attendance  records 
in  the  American  League.  That 
was  when  Bill  Veeck  ran  the 
club  and  the  last  time  the  In¬ 
dians  won  the  A.L.  pennant  and 
the  World  Series. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  then,”  one  of  the 
Cleveland  ad  managers  said. 
“The  Indians  were  really  in 
business.” 

“Why  should  they  advertise?”, 
said  Gordon  Cobbledick,  sports 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  general  opinion. 
“They  get  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  free  publicity  in  the 
papers  every  year.” 

Short  Thaw 

When  the  Giants  moved  to 
San  Francisco  this  year  it 
looked  as  though  there  would 
be  a  sudden  thaw  in  the  base¬ 
ball  ad  freeze.  The  Giants  placed 
a  quarter  page  ad  in  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  area  at  the  sea¬ 
son’s  start.  From  it  sprouted 
special  sections  in  all  four  San 
Francisco  dailies  and  in  several 
newspapers  about  the  Bay  area. 
Then,  after  causing  a  flurry  of 
action  among  admen,  all  ad¬ 
vertising  to  all  media  was 
dropped. 

While  newspaper  ad  manag¬ 
ers  may  accept  the  fact  that 
ball  clubs  are  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  to  take  a  free  ride  on  the 
sports  pages  without  exploring 
the  advantages  of  using  paid 
display  ad  space  to  bolster  their 
attendance  figures,  they  can  also 
point  with  pride  to  the  jockey 
clubs,  which  see  the  wisdom 
and  value  of  large  and  consist¬ 
ent  newspaper  advertising,  both 
as  an  initial  stimulus  to  open¬ 
ing  the  horse  race  season,  and 
as  a  daily  reminder  to  turf 
fans  that  the  “ponies  are  run¬ 
ning  today.” 

Benjamin  F.  Lindheimer,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Park  and  Washington  Park 
jockey  clubs  in  Chicago,  said 
that  his  organization  has  a  high 
I'egard  for  newsipaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  use  a  sizeable  ‘bread 
and  butter’  ad,  which  is  some¬ 
times  increased  to  a  full  page 
when  we  present  a  major  or 
nationally  famous  race.  We  also 
use  the  same  type  of  ad  for  a 
week  to  10  days  prior  to  the 
opening  of  each  track’s  racing 
sea.son. 


Excellent  Results 

“I  don’t  think  that  any  Amer¬ 
ican  race  track  uses  a  larger 
amount  of  new.spaper  space 
during  a  season  than  we  do,”  he 
added.  “We  believe  that  our  bud¬ 
get  for  this  purpose  brings  us, 
in  return,  excellent  results. 

{Continued  on  page  77) 
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JIM  BISHOP,  REPORTER 


Hard-W  orking  Celebrity 
Devoted  to  Journalism 


By  Carl  Apone 


“When  I  was  10  years  old  I 
dreamed  of  a  house  by  the  sea. 
It  was  a  big,  beautiful  house  at 
Sea  Bright.  I  would  sit  on  an 
imaginary  porch  and  watch  the 
big  liners  leave  New  York.  Be¬ 
hind  the  house  was  the  small, 
swift  Shrewsbury  River.  I  had 
a  boat  anchored  in  the  back 
yard.  But  it  was  too  big  to  turn 
around  in  the  river.” 

The  boy  who  dreamed  the 
dream  was  James  Alonzo 
Bishop,  syndicated  columnist 
and  author  of  “The  Day  Lincoln 
Was  Shot,”  “The  Day  Christ 
Died,”  “The  Golden  Ham.”  Now, 
40  years  later,  his  dream  house 
has  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  a 
six-room  oceanside  reality  in 
Sea  Bright,  New  Jersey,  near 
Asbury  Park.  The  big  liners 
Bishop  sees  from  his  porch  are 
not  imaginary.  His  dream  has 
come  true  in  a  manner  which 
even  a  dreamer  of  big  dreams 
never  thought  possible. 


The  Banshees  will  confer 
their  Silver  Lady  award  on  Jim 
Bishop  Nov.  13.  This  profile  was  > 
done  for  E&P  by  Carl  Apone, 
city  editor  of  the  Brownsville 
(Pa.)  Telegraph;  journalism 
graduate  from  Notre  Dame,  for¬ 
mer  instructor  of  American  lit¬ 
erature  and  journalism,  free¬ 
lance  writer. 


Much  of  the  time  he  works  in 
a  bathrobe.  The  5  ft  7  in.,  160- 
pound  writer  shows  definite 
signs  of  getting  hefty  below  the 
belt  from  long  hours  of  sitting 
at  a  desk. 


Never  Revises  What  He  Writes 


Pink  and  Black  House 


Neighbors  pointed  out  the 
writer’s  pink  and  black  frame 
home  at  780  Ocean  Drive.  Mr. 
Bishop’s  daughter,  Gayle,  14, 
and  three  dogs  greeted  me  when 
I  entered. 

At  Mr.  Bishop’s  insistence, 
Gayle  took  me  on  a  tour  of  the 
house.  The  home  is  worth  $11,- 
000  by  local  real  estate  values 
and  he  has  poured  $24,000  into 
fixing  up  the  place.  Actually 
Mr.  Bishop  did  not  get  $35,000 
in  value  for  his  money.  All  of 
the  rooms,  except  the  main  room, 
are  cabin  size  rather  than  house 
size.  The  upstairs  ceilings  would 
have  a  tall  man  hunchback  in 
a  week. 

Behind  the  house  runs  the 
small  and  swift  Shrewsbury 
River.  His  34-foot  Richardson 
Boat  anchored  in  the  backyard 
is  called,  “Away  We  Go  II.” 
“Golden  Ham,”  Jackie  Gleason’s 
story,  helped  buy  the  craft  and 
the  Fat  Man’s  catch  phrase  is 
properly  remembered  for  it. 

The  most  prominent  place  in 
the  living  room  of  the  home  is 
a  bar.  “There  is  something  mor¬ 
bid  to  drinkers,  about  people 
who  don’t  drink,”  Mr.  Bishop 
said  laughingly.  “So  I  always 
try  to  put  guests  at  ease  by  hav¬ 
ing  drinks  around." 

He  was  dressed  in  a  pair  of 
light  tan  slacks  and  a  sport 
shirt  for  the  morning  visit. 


Silver-haired,  handsome  Jim 
Bishop  talks  the  way  he  writes. 
He  writes  his  700-word  thrice- 
weekly  column  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  in  about  35 
minutes.  He  never  revises  what 
he  has  written.  In  one  column 
I  saw  only  six  typing  changes 
in  the  entire  text.  The  talk  of 
the  50-year-old  writer  is  as  ar¬ 
ticulate  as  his  writing.  He  never 
stumbles  or  searches  for  a  word. 


Gift  of  Gab 


James  Alonio  Bishop 


them  across  like  a  nervous  car-  In  1945  he  was  executive  editor 
penter  pounding  nails.  Sprinkled  for  Liberty  and  in  1949  pub- 


in  the  chatter  is  a  heavy  sprin-  licity  director  for  the  New  Jer- 
kling  of  anecdotes  and  witty  sey  Democrats.  From  1950  to  j- 


Writers  and  newspapermen 
find  his  no-revision  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  word  practice  as  near-fan¬ 
tastic.  “One  time,”  he  said,  “I 
lectured  at  Harvard  University 
to  a  group  of  Nieman  Scholars. 
When  I  told  them  I  never  re¬ 
write  or  retouch  a  story  I  could 
feel  them  leaving  me.  I  had  lost 
my  audience.  They  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  once  I  com¬ 
mit  myself  to  a  sentence,  I  never 
change.” 

He  says  newspaper  work 
trained  him  to  do  his  best  work 
the  first  time.  He  also  learned 
to  work  at  breakneck  speed.  In¬ 
sists  Bishop:  “When  you  write 
a  story  the  first  time  the  in¬ 
spirational  flush  is  on  you.” 

The  flow  of  words  pours  forth 
so  swiftly  you  often  have  to 
watch  his  lips  in  order  to  grasp 
the  torrent  of  talk.  A  conversa¬ 
tional  charmer  like  Bishop  need 
only  transfer  his  spoken  word 
to  the  typewriter  and  he  is  in 
business. 


observations.  Frequently  he  re-  1952  he  was  founding  editor  off 
fers  to  cracks  made  by  his  pro-  Gold  Medal  Books  and  in  195l! 
fessional  comic  friends  of  the  was  a  Catholic  Digest  editor. 
Toots  Shor  set.  Like  one  about  „  .  »  •  •  m>  ■ 

the  drunk  who  told  the  brandy- 

carrying  St.  Bernard  dog:  To  earn  his  $65,000  pay  k 

“Take  me  to  your  litter.”  the  Hearst  organization  this 

Jim  Bishop’s  Irish  charm  and  year  he  has  other  chores  bt 
gift  of  gab  were  slipped  under  sides  his  thrice-weekly  coluni: 
his  cradle  pillow  at  birth.  His  for  126  newspapers.  He  vr„ 
unquenchable  thirst  to  know  the  write  six  stories  for  the  Hetd 
facts  came  from  observing  his  line  Service;  e.g.,  the  Sergean: 
father,  a  Jersey  City  Police  McKeon  Court  Martial  in  th 
Lieutenant.  “Death  March  Case”  in  195b 


To  earn  his  $65,000  pay  fo 
the  Hearst  organization  this 


Few  young  men  in  today’s  —  .  7 —  . 7,~"'  '"'m.tfr 

security-minded  America  would  American  Weekly;  e.g.  , 
have  made  the  sacrifice  he  did  Story  of  Kim  Novak,  The  Da, 


“Death  March  Case”  in  195b 
He  will  also  write  six  storie 


to  start  a  newspaper  career.  In  FDR  Died. 

1928,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  was  Also  fresh  out  of  the  Bishojl  J 
a  horse-drawn  milkman  in  Jer-  typewriter:  a  flock  of  notes  o:| 
sey  City.  He  had  a  grammar  two  new  books  and  a  movie  [  ^ 
school  education  and  a  few  years  This  year  a  book  of  favorixi  ^ 
of  business  college  behind  him.  prayers,  “Go  With  God,”  wu 
His  salary  was  $52  a  week.  He  be  published.  Next  year  he  'vi  ^ 
quit  the  job  to  start  as  a  copy  have  completed  “Time  of  th- 
boy  for  $12  a  week.  Traitors,”  a  book  about  fe 

“As  a  youth  I  almost  drove  Rosenberg  Spy  Case.  Researi-  ' 
them  crazy  at  the  Jersey  City  book  took  him  to  mar. 

Library  getting  me  books  about  countries  in  Europe  to  study  t  ? 
World  War  I,”  he  recalled.  This  international  network  of  atom:: 
sort  of  curiosity  for  the  printed  spies.  A  movie,  “  30  ”,  whic 

word  helped  him  climb  the  ranks  he  scripted,  will  be  premiered  - 
in  the  newspaper  field.  After  New  York  in  April.  The  mov: 
serving  as  a  copy  boy  for  the  follows  an  old  Bishop  formula" 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  for  one  an  hour-to-hour  detail  of  a  dra  : 
year,  he  was  promoted  to  re-  niatic  incident.  The  night  citj  ^ 
porter  in  1929;  and  rewrite  and  editor  who  dislikes  child^ 
feature  writer  from  1930  to  changes  his  way  of  thintaW  . 
1942.  In  1942  he  was  named  while  at  work  when  a  child  fa  t  I 


His  terse,  soft  spoken  chatter 
can  keep  you  engrossed  for 
hours.  The  talk  is  never  ram¬ 
bling,  never  pointless.  The  sen¬ 
tences  are  well  pruned  when 
they  form  in  his  mind.  He  drives 


Collier’s,  iato  a  sewer.  Time  lapse  in  tfcl 


From  1943  to  1945  he  served  niovie,  7  p.m.  to  7  a.m. 


as  war  editor  of  the  magazine.  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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‘Shot-Gun  Wedding’  Makes 
Food  Editors’  Chairman  Boil 


Alma  Lach  Asks  Change  of  Pace. 
Less  Herding  at  Annual  Parleys 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 
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Chicago 

Need  for  greater  unity  among 
food  editors,  and  less  herding 
from  one  conference  session  to 
mother  was  voiced  here  by 
Alma  Lach,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
newly-elected  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  of 
America. 

Answers  Sauerberg 

In  answer  to  W.  W.  Sauer¬ 
berg,  vicepresident  of  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.,  and  chairman  of 
the  recent  Food  Editors’  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Lach 
took  mild  but  firm  exception  to 
his  proposal  that  there  should 
be  a  “marriage”  between  news¬ 
paper  food  editors  and  adver¬ 
tising  managers.  (E&P,  Sept. 
27,  page  12). 

“Speaking  for  myself,”  said 
Mrs.  Lach,  “I  would  say  that 
Mr.  Sauerberg’s  proposal  sounds 
more  like  a  shot-gun  wedding 
than  a  happy  trip  to  some  local 
church.  If  there  are  any  food 
editors  living  in  such  unholy 
wedlock,  I  feel  sorry  for  them, 
their  readers,  their  advertisers, 
and  their  newspapers. 


Favors  Cooperation 


0  pay  fo: 
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ly  coluK 
He  wil 
the  Heed 
Sergear.: 
ial  in  tht 
in  1955 

six  stori«[  “Now  I  would  not  question 
for  a  moment  the  need  for  food 
editors  and  advertisers  to  co¬ 
operate  with  each  other,”  she 
continued.  “In  fact,  they’ve  been 
doing  so  for  a  long  time.  I  sup¬ 
pose  newspapers  have  had  food 
pages  ever  since  the  country 
editor’s  wife  first  inserted  her 
grandmother’s  favorite  piccalilli 
recipe  into  a  ‘hole’  on  page  two. 

"And  I  like  to  think  that  be¬ 
fore  the  issue  of  the  next  week 
n  to  mar;  I  ^*8  ready  for  the  press,  our 
0  study  th  wantry  editor  had  in  hand  ad- 
L  of  atom  ^artisements  for  sugar,  spices, 
I — ’’,  whic  I  rinegar — and  perhaps  also  copy 
•emieredi;.  an  ad  dealing  with  fruit 


The  mow/ 
formula' 
1  of  a  dra 
night  cit!| 
children 


jars,  rubber  bands,  lids  and 
sealing  wax.  And  because  the 
fecipe  was  a  good  one,  he 
probably  also  picked  up  a  few 
i  subscribers.  Perhaps  this 

f  thinkinjl.  "'f  of  relaxed  compatability 
child  fal  'l  “  flatter  than  strained  wedlock. 

ipse  in  t  Opposes  Endorsements 
m. 

ige  74)  ■  “Since  I’m  new  in  this  busi¬ 


ness,  I  will  accept  without  ques¬ 
tion  Mr.  Sauerberg’s  evaluation 
of  the  rough  competition  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  great  world  of 
advertising.  I  suppose  that  what 
troubles  me  about  his  argument 
is  his  feeling  that  the  news¬ 
papers  should  adopt  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  tactics 
of  radio  and  television.  Frankly, 
I  always  learned  that  to  come 
in  first  in  a  footrace  you 
shouldn’t  follow  anybody.” 

Oral  endorsements,  she  sug¬ 
gested,  are  different  from 
written  ones  in  that  they  can 
be  turned  off,  or  easily  forgotten 
if  heard.  “But  once  you  write 
your  endorsement  for  some¬ 
body’s  tomato  paste,  the  other 
producers  of  tomato  products 
are  likely  to  paste  this  in  their 
memories,”  said  Mrs.  Lach. 
“Anyway,  can  you  just  imagine 
a  food  page  chock-full  of  ad¬ 
vertisements,  each  one  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  neat  little  endorse¬ 
ment  written  by  ‘our  energetic 
and  imaginative  food  editor’? 

“Now  Mr.  Sauerberg  further 
states  that  food  editors  are  not 
serving  their  interest  or  that  of 
their  employer  when  they  ‘pre¬ 
fer  their  articles  to  be  entirely 
of  news  not  contained  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  their 
newspapers.’  To  this  charge  I 
must  admit  guilt,  for  I  have 
never  thought  of  serving  anyone 
but  my  readers,  and  I  believe 
this  is  the  best  way  for  me  to 
serve  my  publisher.  My  job  is 
to  inform  my  readers  and  not  to 
indoctrinate  them.” 

Reluctant  ‘Brides’ 

As  a  final  dash  of  pepper  to 
explode  the  Sauerberg  recipe 
for  successful  food  pages,  Mrs. 
Lach  said: 

“I,  for  one,  find  it  difficult  to 
accept  seriously  Mr.  Sauerberg’s 
proposal  of  marriage  of  the 
anxious  advertisers  with  the  re¬ 
luctant  food  editors.  And  I 
wonder  how  many  other  news¬ 
paper  representatives  will  be 
waiting  at  the  altar  along  with 
him?  And  I  wonder  how  many 
blushing  food  editors  will  walk 
down  that  long  aisle  to  join 
hands  with  them?” 

Mrs.  Lach  said  she  is  all  in 
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Alma  Lach 

favor  of  the  annual  food  edi¬ 
tors’  conferences  which  alter¬ 
nate  between  Chicago  and  New 
York  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Want  Own  Session 

But  the  food  editors,  as 
voiced  at  their  closed  session  in 
New  York  last  month,  would 
like  to  have  their  own  shop  talk 
session,  at  which  they  can  ex¬ 
change  ideas.  They  would  also 
like  to  have  a  display  of  food 
sections,  showing  how  papers 
are  making  use  of  color,  food 
illustrations  and  distinctive  lay¬ 
outs,  Mrs.  Lach  said.  The  food 
editors  would  also  like  more 
filing  time  for  stories. 

Serving  with  Mrs.  Lach  on 
the  committee  for  the  1959  con¬ 
ference  in  Chicago  are:  Mar¬ 
garet  Pettigrew,  New  York 
Journal- American;  Margaret 
Carr,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star; 
Opal  Crandall,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union;  Marian  Fischer, 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital- Journal; 
and  Jeane  Voltz,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

Cordon  Bleu  Grad 

Alma  Lach  holds  the  diploma 
for  the  three-year  course  at  the 
world’s  foremost  school  for  pro¬ 
fessional  chefs  —  the  Cordon 


Bleu  in  Paris.  All  courses  were 
conducted  in  French. 

She  is  a  downstate  Illinois 
farm  girl,  who  won  4-H  prizes 
for  her  culinary  art.  She  is 
today  the  owner  of  a  200-acre 
com  and  soybean  fann  near 
Petersburg. 

Her  husband  is  a  professor  of 
European  history  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Lach  believes  food  edi¬ 
tors  must  get  some  new  ideas 
on  food  to  present  to  their 
readers.  “We  have  been  talking 
nutrition  for  the  last  20  years,” 
she  said.  “The  time  has  come 
for  something  new.  Good  foods 
with  a  gourmet  touch  is  one 
answer.” 

^Shocking*  Headline 
Is  Thought-Provoking 

Zola  Vincent,  who  is  food  edi¬ 
tor  for  a  group  of  West  Coast 
newspapers  with  total  circuloi- 
tion  of  a  million,  also  asked 
E&P  for  “equal  space”  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Sauerberg’s  remarks. 

She  wrote,  as  follows : 

*  *  * 

At  first  I  was  mad  and  now  I 
am  glad  that  you  brought  “Food 
Editor  and  Ad  Manager  ‘Mar¬ 
riage’  Proposal  Made”  to  the 
attention  of  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Your  headlining  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  as  shocking  to  many 
of  us  as  would  be  a  similar  head¬ 
line  directed  at  your  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  your  financial 
editor,  your  sports  page  writers 
suggesting  that  they  should  lose 
touch  with  editorial  integrity. 

One  Exception 

Certainly  there  are  some 
writers  for  foods  pages  who 
temper  their  columns  with  aids 
to  the  advertisers.  Having 
visited  with  i)erhaps  150  man¬ 
aging  editors,  having  been  hired 
by  many,  it  seems  a  solemn  duty 
to  report  that  with  only  one 
exception,  no  managing  editor 
has  EVER  said  “I  want  you  to 
meet  our  advertising  manager” 
or  intimated  that  we  (the  ad 
man  and  1)  had  the  slightest 
involvements. 

The  one  exception,  quite 
frankly,  in  fact  emphatically, 
said  “It  is  the  policy  of  our 
newspaper (s)  to  have  the  foods 
columns  written  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager.” 

Reference  was  made  by  the 
AANR  spokesman  to  the  editor 
who  might  run  a  recipe  for  a 
“bake  it  from  scratch”  cake 
alongside  an  advertisement  for 
a  packaged  mix.  Actually,  this 
would  not  only  prove  that  the 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Outlook  Is  Improved  ADVERTISING  DIARY 


For  Frozen  Food  Ads 


By  Guy  Livingston 


Boston 

Now  that  packers  of  frozen 
foods  are  getting  back  into  the 
black  after  disastrous  “dirty 
business”,  more  thought  is  being 
given  to  newspaper  advertising, 
a  New  England  group  was  told 
this  week. 

A1  Riis,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Frosted 
Food  Distributors,  described  for 
members  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  what  happened 
to  the  frozen  food  industry.  A 
“vicious  battle”  for  markets,  he 
said,  led  to  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  action  that  resulted  in 
housecleaning. 


such  a  bi-oad  program  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis  can  be  expensive;  too 
few  packers  have  budgets  to  do 
it  on  a  sustaining  basis. 


Experimental  readership  re¬ 
search  being  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
is  coming  up  with  figures  double 
the  average  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  “noted”  of  Starch  Reports. 


“Super  Market  Land,  U.S.A,t 
a  map  illustrating  concentratioi 
of  super  markets  in  areas  a 
counting  for  bulk  of  U.S.  retail 
buying  power,  just  released 
American  Weekly  Marketir; 
Division. 


Calls  for  Change 


“I  believe  the  soriy  state  to 
which  cooperative  newspaper 
advertising  has  fallen  is  as 
much  due  to  mismanagement  as 
anything  else  .  ,  . 

“Most  of  the  packers  are  in 
the  black  and  I  intend  to  make 
a  strong  pitch  at  our  national 
convention  that  these  monies 
can  and  should  be  spent  in 


“Interurbia,”  study  of  the 
“changing  face  of  .America” 
made  by  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  with  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Design  at  Yale 
University,  is  due  for  radical 
overhaul  first  of  next  vear. 


A 


Ml 


Ad  Money  Squandered 


Packers’  advertising  money 
was  wasted,  Mr.  Riis  said.  One 
result  of  this  situation  was  a 
distaste  for  cooperative  funds. 

“It  is  pertinent  to  your  busi¬ 
ness,  the  packers  and  mine  that 
a  whole  new  approach  to  the 
merchandising  of  frozen  food 
be  made,”  Mr.  Riis  said.  “I 
happen  to  read  a  very  excellent 
little  paper,  the  Berkshire  Eagle 
in  Pittsfield,  and  may  be  pre¬ 
judiced,  but  I  have  always  felt 
that  a  local  newspaper  campaign 
would  be  the  most  efficient  and 
productive  way  for  any  packer. 

“One  large  packer  has  just 
recently  completed  a  two  year 
advertising  campaign  and  sales 
program  at  enoi-mous  expense 
using  Life  magazine  and  simi¬ 
lar  media  with  disastrous  re¬ 
sults.  Why?  I  believe  it  was 
because  he  did  not  approach  the 
problem  on  a  regional  basis.  I 
would  like  statistics  from  some 
of  your  people  to  help  me. 

“When  a  small  specialty 
packer  with  distribution  in  my 
area  tells  me  with  great  pride 
that  he  is  going  on  television  it 
fails  to  impress  me.  I  would 
much  prefer  the  same  dollars 
spent  in  the  areas’  newspapers. 
I  am  certain  it  would  do  more 
good. 

“But  few  or  none  of  the 
packers  I  represent  seem  to 
believe  as  I  do.  Many  have 
given  it  up  because  cooperative 
advertising  was  and  is  so  highly 
abused,  and  subject  to  censure 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  .  .  . 

“I  love  to  see  a  separate 
frozen  food  ad  in  the  newspaper, 
one  put  there  by  the  packer 
through  his  ad  agency.  These 
do  have  glamour  and  appeal,  but 


larger  amounts.  Let’s  have  pro¬ 
rated  allowances  based  on  pur¬ 
chases  and  have  a  company 
specialist  administer  them  with 
the  middle  man;  help  the  dis¬ 
tributor  to  plan  and  then 
authorize  the  spending  of  these 
monies  in  an  agreed-upon  peri¬ 
odic  merchandising  program 
through  the  media  best  for  the 
area  in  question. 

“I  believe  as  strongly  as  I  can 
believe  anything,  that  if  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising  allowances 
were  handled  in  this  manner  I 
have  outlined,  the  money  would 
be  honestly  and  intelligently 
spent,  the  newspapers  would 
have  a  handsome  increase  in 
frozen  food  advertising,  and  the 
industry  would  revitalize  itself 
from  the  bottom  up.” 


Phillips  Petroleum  Company  is 
making  up  schedule  for  1959 
(Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc.,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Hinman,  media  direc¬ 
tor).  Special  budgets  for  TV  and 
radio,  but  newspapers  should 
hold  up  in  next  year’s  billings. 


Want  to  buy  an  airplane?, 
asks  Thomas  A.  Gullette,  vice- 
president,  Burke  Dowling 
Adams,  Inc.,  supervising  new 
account  of  Frederick  B.  Ayer  & 
Associates.  Client  deals  in  air¬ 
craft  for  executives. 


Rabiner  Elected 


John  B.  Rabiner,  advertising 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  NENAE.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  G.  Iwanicki,  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Record-Journal. 

Calling  for  an  all  out  cam¬ 
paign  on  “Total  Selling,” 
Charles  B.  Lord,  president  of 
NAEA,  detailed  plans  for  re¬ 
gional  captains,  publisher  spon- 


Moving  at  snail’s  pace,  is  re¬ 
vival  of  Media  Buyers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Newman  F.  McEvoy,  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresident,  Cunningham 
&  Walsh,  is  chairman  of  a  steer¬ 
ing  committee.  Most  anxious  to 
have  the  group  reborn  is  David 
J.  Wasko,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Morey,  Humm  &  War¬ 
wick,  Inc.  He  was  president  of 
the  media  buyers  association 
when  it  folded  in  1954;  and  had 
also  serv'ed  as  president  in  1950. 


Newspapers  again  are  playir 
a  major  role  as  the  auto  make^j 
get  under  way  for  what  the; 
hope  is  a  record  production  yea: 
under  the  encouragement  of  tt,] 
three-year  labor  pacts.  Oldsitic- 
bile  announced  this  w'oek  that: 
was  using  4,600  papers  in  tb 
black-and-white  program.  .\r 
nouncement  ads  will  range  fro: 
full  pages  down  to  60  inches,  L| 
A.  (irobe,  Oldsmobile  ad  mai 
ager,  said.  The  schedule 
for  four  follow-up  ads  amor; 
4,000  newspapers,  from  a  hal' 
page  to  32  inches.  The  campaig: 
was  prepared  by  D.  P.  Brothf 
&  Co.,  which  has  handled  tr 
Olds  advertising  for  25  years 
Dodge  Division  of  Chrysle:| 
Corp.  is  using  2,600  daily  ar. 
weekly  newspapers.  W.  D 
Moore,  director  of  advertisir 
and  sales  promotion,  said  tk 
dealers  are  being  encouraged 
prepare  local  advertising. 


Pre-printed  color  inserts  have 
Seagram-Distillers  Co.  inter¬ 
ested  if  they  could  find  appro¬ 
priate  co-advertiser  for  back-up 
page. 


Fund-raising  campaign  by  tbr 
Committee  for  Constitutioni 
Government  has  been  so  success¬ 
ful  that  Executive  Secretary  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Rumely  reports  placii? 
of  ads  in  80  newspapers  to  dats? 
Copy  attacks  Walter  Reuthe: 
auto  union  leader.  Dr.  Rurad; 
said  newspaper  list  may  be  et 
larged  to  120  soon.  Funds  an 
coming  mostly  from  “the  get 
eral  public,”  he  said. 


“Certain  clues”  in  the  use  of 
media  and  approach  in  auto  sell¬ 
ing  have  been  uncovered  by 
Sindlinger  &  Co.,  business  ana- 


sors  and  “Minute  Men”  to  hold  lysts.  Firm’s  first  weekly  “Auto¬ 


rallies  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Oct.  6  and  7. 

In  New  England,  J.  Warren 
McClure,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  is  area  captain.  Minute- 
men  are:  John  F.  Reid,  Boston 
Globe;  Henry  Healy,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  Telegram; 
George  McLaughlin,  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette;  Andrew 
Pease,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News;  John  L.  Coughlin,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Charles 
J.  Davis  Jr.,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal. 


mobile  Talk  About”  noted  “ex¬ 
amples  in  areas  where  certain 
media  usage  was  contributing 
to  the  downtrend  in  the  market 
for  1958  automobiles.”  Spokes¬ 
man  for  Sindlinger  w'ouldn’t 
elaborate.  “That  information  is 
what  we  are  selling,”  he  said. 


Harsh  ruling  from  the  Feo 
eral  Trade  Commission  that  bat 
Chesterfield’s  famous  “mildness" 
claim  and  other  slogans  has  b 
teresting  sidelight  in  Harris 
burg.  Pa.  A  retired  Air  Fort 
colonel,  Charles  B.  DeShields,  i 
suing  Liggett  &  Myers  fo 
$750,000,  alleging  he  suffereo 
lung  cancer  because  he  relied  « 
the  “false  and  reckless”  advci 
tising  of  Chesterfield  since  1926 


Bureau  of  Research  and  Edu¬ 
cation  will  be  formed  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America 
following  three-month  study  of 
advertising  education  needs  by 
Robert  D.  Stuart,  advertising 
management  coimsel. 


“Whirly birds”  carried  news: 
men  from  the  heart  of  Ne* 
York  City  to  Idlewild  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  to  preside  ove: 
the  birth  of  a  new  nationi 
advertiser,  Oct.  9 — the  Bourbo:; 
Institute.  Lewis  Rosenstiel 
chairman,  Schenley  Industries! 
announced  McCann  -  Erickso'j 
would  handle  the  million-doll*-’! 
account. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
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By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Under  auspices  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  an 
audience  concept  committee  is 
still  seeking  to  detennine  ex¬ 
actly  how  advertising  media  dif¬ 
fer  from  one  an  other  in  reach¬ 
ing  their  respective  audiences. 
Once  that  concept  is  defined  it 
is  believed  accurate  methods  can 
be  devised  to  compai-e  rate 
differentials. 

It  is  the  same  group  origin¬ 
ally  headed  by  G.  Maxwell  Ule, 
senior  viceprosident  in  charge 
of  marketing  services,  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt.  New  chairman  is 
Seymour  Ban'ks,  Leo  Burnett, 
Chicago. 

Paul  E.  J.  Gerhold,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  media  and 
research  at  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  New  York,  one  of  the 
committee  members,  declared 
this  week  he  is  finding  the  fre¬ 
quent  sessions  “very  stimu¬ 
lating.” 

Progress  Being  Made 

“We  believe  we  are  making 
progress  towai-d  ultimate  truth,” 
he  said. 

Meanwhile,  enormous  re¬ 
search,  both  marketing  and 
media,  continues  to  pile  up.  Now, 
about  all  that’s  left  to  opinion 
and  conjecture,  empirical  yet 
highly  educated,  is  why  one 
medium  should  be  used  by  an 
adveitiser  over  an  other — TV, 
for  instance,  rather  than  news¬ 
papers. 

The  audience  concept  com¬ 
mittee  has  no  deadline,  Mr. 
Gerhold  pointed  out,  as  it  holds 
its  stimulating  sessions. 

“W’hat  we  would  like  to  know 
is  exactly  how  each  different 
medium  —  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio,  TV,  outdoor,  direct 
mail — works  in  carrying  out  its 
communications  function,”  Mr. 
Gerhold  explained.  “When  we 
are  able  to  define  areas  in  which 
they  are  comparable  in  reaching 
their  audiences,  then  we  may 
be  able  to  apply  comparable 
measurements. 

Costs  Per  Thousand 

“Now  we  cannot.  Certainly 
cost-per-thousand  in  TV  is  not 
accurately  comparable  to  cost- 
per-thou.sand  in  newspapers,  for 
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example.  We  have  no  absolutely 
accurate  substantiating  data  on 
the  total  number  of  viewers  of 
TV,  nor  do  we  know  by  research 
exactly  how  many  actually  see 
or  respond  to  the  commercial. 
At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
know  either  how  much  of  a 
newspaper’s  circulation  actually 
works  for  an  advertiser. 

“These  are  matters  of  quan¬ 
titative  research.  We  are  also 
interested  in  finding  ways  to 
make  responsible  qualitative 
studies. 

“Why  should  we  use  print, 
and  why  should  we  use  broad¬ 
cast  are  vital  questions  that 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  de¬ 
termined  by  research.  Decisions, 
entirely  empirical,  are  made 
daily  in  these  important  fields.” 

Mr.  Gerhold,  said  he  is  not 
completely  satisfied  with  TV 
rating  services  as  they  are  now 
operated. 

Who  Walchcs? 

He  described  national  rating 
.sei-vices  as  “fair”;  local  as 
“questionable.”  Arbitron,  he 
suggested,  shows  promise.  But 
all  fail  in  answering  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  who  actually  is  watching 
and  what  do  they  see. 

“You  can  detennine  almost 
anything  by  research,  if  you 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it,”  he 
.said.  “I  am  basically  a  research 
man  and  have  lived  close  enough 
to  the  field  to  recognize  its 
frailties.  One  thing  I  am  sure 
of  is  that  the  search  for  better 
rating  services  will  continue  and 
eventually  we  will  improve  our 
present  area  of  realistic  com¬ 
promise.” 

At  FC&B,  the  media  and 
research  departments  are  liter¬ 
ally  run  together.  Neil  Dubois, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  re¬ 
search,  reports  to  Mr.  Gerhold. 
Arthur  Pardoll  and  Charles 
Hoffman  are  both  group  media 
directors.  Frank  Gromer  is 
media  manager,  coordinating 
the  two  groups.  Under  Mr.  Par- 
doll  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  are 
all-media  executives,  are  three 
specialists  in  print  buying;  four 
in  broadcast.  In  the  whole  de¬ 
partment  there  is  free  inter¬ 
ior  October  11,  1958 


Paul  E.  J.  Gerhold 

change  and  interelation  between 
media  buying  and  research. 

Coordination  Helps 

“We  believe  this  close  coor¬ 
dination  helps  both  researchers 
and  buyers,”  Mr.  Gerhold  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  gets  the  buyer 
research-trained;  starts  him 
thinking  in  new  directions  and 
asking  challenging  questions.  It 
puts  him  in  direct  contact  with 
consideiable  knowledge.  The  i*e- 
search  department  is  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  information  and  having 
all  data  assembled  within  easy 
access  of  the  buyer  is  a  de¬ 
finite  aid  to  making  the  best 
possible  decisions. 

“It  is  good  for  researchers  to 
be  close  to  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  media  selection. 
Research  has  a  tendency  to  get 
into  a  vacuum.  Researchers 
tend  to  become  ‘long-haired’,  too 
intellectual  and  not  practical 
enough.  When  they  are  working 
right  next  to  the  decision 
makers,  we  find  their  thinking 
becomes  improved.” 

Operating  under  the  market¬ 
ing  plan,  Mr.  Gerhold’s  depart¬ 
ment  endeavors  to  set  down  for 
eveiy  account  all  available  facts. 
Literally  hundreds  of  hours  go 
into  this  kind  of  research.  But 
the  data  compiled  is  so  boiled 
down  that  the  resulting  book, 
usually  running  to  about  125 
pages,  can  be  read  in  one  night. 

Books  Helpful 

“We  find  these  books,  which 
we  revise  normally  once  a  year, 
but  sometimes  as  often  as  six 
times  a  year,  extremely  helpful 
in  our  work,”  Mr.  Gerhold  said. 
“It  is  impossible  for  one  person 
to  hold  in  his  mind  all  the  many 
facets  of  a  modem  corporation. 
Yet  individuals  tend  to  think 
they  know  all  the  answers, 
whereas  really  they  are  most 


apt  to  have  a  biased  point  of 
view.  The  books  hold  them  to 
fact  and  away  from  conjecture, 
or  prejudice.” 

Mr.  Gerhold  said  he  would 
like  to  know  how  newspapers 
are  used  by  the  various  product 
categories.  He  knows  some,  but 
not  all;  such  as,  for  instance, 
that  automobiles  are  big  news¬ 
paper  users.  He  would  like  to 
have  data  on  the  exjierience  of 
food  advertisers  using  food  sec¬ 
tions  on  food  days,  both  in 
terms  of  immediate  sales  and 
building  long  term  product  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

He'd  Like  to  Know 

“Are  newspapers  only  for 
special  deals  or  price  offer¬ 
ings?”,  he  asked.  “I  am  not  say¬ 
ing  they  are  or  are  not.  I  would 
just  like  to  know.” 

Mr.  Gerhold  has  been  with 
FC&B  since  1951,  when  he  be¬ 
came  director  of  research.  He 
was  elevated  to  vicepresident  in 
1953,  and  became  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  media  and  re.search 
in  1955. 

A  graduate  of  Northwestern 
Univeraity,  Class  of  1936,  Mr. 
Gerhold  won  a  Masters  degree 
in  business  administration  at 
the  same  University  in  1938. 
His  first  work  was  with  a  Chi¬ 
cago  department  store,  from 
which  he  went  to  a  Chicago 
mail  order  house.  Just  before 
World  War  II  he  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  Lord  &  Thomas, 
(now  FC&B).  After  the  war  he 
seiwed  for  four  years  with 
Stewart  Dougall  and  Associates, 
research  counsel,  after  which  he 
became  manager  of  research  at 
Dancer,  Fitzgerald,  Sample.  It 
was  from  DFS  that  he  joined 
FC&B. 

Delta  Ad  Series 
Vi  ins  AFA  Award 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Delta  Air  Lines  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America  1958 
annual  award  for  the  best  job 
of  advei^ising  in  the  Deep 
South. 

Delta  was  cited  for  having 
“brought  noteworthy  attention 
to  the  South”  through  a  series 
of  advertisements  reporting  Dix¬ 
ie’s  economic  vigor  in  the  midst 
of  a  nation-wide  recession. 

The  ad  series  (via  Burke 
Dowling  &  Adams,  Inc.)  entitled 
“Delta  Reports  on  the  South” 
appeared  in  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Washington  and  Chicago 
la.st  spring  and  attracted  wide 
attention. 
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Building  an  Image 
With  Newspaper  Ads 


“People  always  drink  an 
image,  you  know,”  commented 
Edwin  Parets,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  House  of  Park 
&  Till'ord. 

Being  discussed  was  the  cur¬ 
rent  series  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  Park  &  Tilford 
whiskeys  prepared  and  placed 
by  Emil  Mogul  Company,  Inc., 
under  the  direction  of  Edward 
Klein,  senior  vicepresident  and 
account  supervisor. 

The  potable  Park  &  Tilford 
image  created  for  readers  of 
125  newspapers  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,000,000  a  year  is  that 
of  a  quality  and  reputation  so 
sure  there  is  no  need  to  hawk  it 
loudly.  A  restrained  announce¬ 
ment,  like  the  butler  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  home  introducing  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest,  is  all  that  is 
required. 

Scratch-Board  Art 

It  is  accomplished  by  artwork 
in  the  scratch-board  technique 
against  a  ben-day  background. 
Artists  by  this  method  can  make 
a  glass  sparkle  and  a  bottle 
gleam  invitingly.  Mr.  Klein  in¬ 
variably  sees  to  it  that  the  P  &  T 
bottle  and  glass  are  placed  on  a 
rich  and  apparently  solid  silver 
tray. 

“  ‘Where’s  the  tray?’  the  cli¬ 
ent  asks,  when  it  isn’t  there,” 
Mr.  Klein  said  with  a  smile.  “We 
might  have  gone  to  Tiffany’s  for 
the  model,  and  the  one  we  use 
does  look  like  $1,000.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  one  chosen  for 
its  luxurious  design,  always 
faithfully  copied  by  the  artists, 
cost  only  $25.  The  drawing  of  it 
costs  much  more  than  that.” 

“That  tray’s  important,”  said 
Mr.  Parets.  “Our  idea  of  its  use, 
which  the  agency  originally  sug¬ 
gested,  was  confirmed  long  after 
we  started  featuring  it  by  no 
less  an  authority  on  motivation 
research  than  Dr.  Ernest  Dich- 
ter.  He  said  that  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  effective  should 
project  an  atmosphere  of  home 
and  sociability. 

“Pictures  of  women,  tabooed 
in  liquor  advertising,  are  the 
usual  way  of  showing  hominess. 
We  do  it  indirectly.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  hostess’  hand  which 
brought  out  that  tray  and  put 
the  bottle  and  glass  on  it.” 

Another  constant  visitor  in 
the  P  &  T  copy  is  the  company’s 
seal. 


“To  the  consuming  public,  the 
P  &  T  symbol  is  synonymous 
with  prestige,  tradition,  and, 
above  all,  quality,”  Mr.  Parets 
said.  “To  P  &  T  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  our  consistent 
use  of  the  symbol  on  all  bottles, 
packages,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  material,  is  a  forerun¬ 


ner  of  more  and  bigger  sales.” 

You  would  think  from  the 
trend  of  the  conversation  so  far 
that  P  &  T  had  always  capital¬ 
ized  upon  the  heritage  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  quality  left  by  Joseph 
Park  and  John  Tilford  who 
founded  their  grocery  store  in 
Carmine  Street,  New  York  City, 
in  1840.  Such  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  digni¬ 
fied  “Tiffany-type”  of  advertis¬ 
ing  gave  way  temporarily  to  a 
variety  of  gimmicks  to  promote 
the  P  &  T  brands:  Reserve,  Pri¬ 
vate  Stock,  Kentucky  Bred  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  Bonded  Bourbon,  do¬ 
mestic  whiskeys. 

“We  got  away  from  the  simple 
prestige  advertising  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  period  because  of 
attempts  to  ‘modernize’  copy  by 
transient  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  managers,”  explained 
Mr.  Klein,  who  has  been  han¬ 
dling  the  P  &  T  liquor  account 
since  Prohibition  was  repealed 
on  Dec.  5,  1933. 

Even  before  that  P  &  T  made 
newspaper  advertising  history  in 
October  of  ’32  when  it  ran  full- 
l)age  ads  inviting  “if  and  when” 
liquor  orders. 

The  company  was  snowed  un¬ 
der  with  offers  to  buy  from  a 
thirsty  public.  Orders  had  to  be 
retunied,  when  new  laws  for¬ 
bade  producers  and  wholesalers 
from  retailing  liquor.  At  the 
time,  P  &  T  had  half  a  dozen 
fine  food  shops  in  New  York, 
in  addition  to  its  manufacturing, 
^importing  ant’  distributing  of 
perfumes,  candies,  cigars  and 
household  dyes. 

Frank  Tilford,  one  of  the  fam¬ 


STATEHOOD  IN  FLOWER — Geor9e  SuHon,  ad  manager,  holds  proof 
of  full-page  ad  (via  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.)  that  Schenley  International 
Corp.  inserted  in  major  Alaskan  dailies  on  day  voters  approved  state¬ 
hood  for  the  territory.  In  preparation  of  ad,  agency  utilized  type  faces, 
illustrations  and  decorative  effects  reproduced  from  Alaskan  handbills, 
posters  and  programs  published  during  Gold  Rush  days.  Reproductions 
of  ad  were  later  used  as  mailing  piece  to  Schenley  licensees  in  Alaska. 


ily,  continued  as  principal  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  company  until  1923. 

In  that  year  he  retired  and  sold  [ 
to  David  A.  Schulte,  who  direct-  j 
ed  affairs  as  board  chaiman  | 
and  president  until  his  death  in  t 
1949.  I 

On  Dec.  31,  1954,  the  company  ji 
was  purchased  by  Schenley  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  which  promptly 
rededicated  the  house  to  the 
ideals  and  standards  of  the 
founders.  Prestige-type  advertis¬ 
ing  in  its  elegant  simplicity  was  . 
revived  two  and  a  half  years  j 
ago. 

Upward  Trend  j 

“Since  w'e  started  again  on  the  ^ 
advertising  approach  of  prestige  | 
our  sales  picture  has  shown  a  j 
constant  upward  trend,”  Mr.  ' 
Parets  said.  “In  the  17  monop¬ 
oly  states,  where  w’e  have  a  sort 
of  built-in-Nielsen,  we  can  see  t 
positive  proof  that  people  drink  I 
an  image,  that  prestige  pays.  \ 
There’s  no  question  about  it.”  ! 

Jlr.  Parets  joined  Park  &  Til¬ 
ford  as  advertising  director  Nov. 
1,  1954.  Except  for  service  in 
World  War  II,  he  has  been  in 
Schenley  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  since  1938. 

Mr.  Klein,  with  Emil  Mogul 
company  since  1956,  was  first 
with  Jules  P.  Storm  &  Sons,  Inc., 
and  Charles  M.  Storm  Company 
in  the  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness,  dating  back  39  years.  His 
successor  firm  of  Storm  &  Klein 
was  merged  with  Mogul  three 
years  ago  next  January. 


Optional  Buy  Rate 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Effective  Nov.  1,  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  Roanoke  World- 
News  w'ill  offer  new  single 
paper  and  combination  rates  on 
general  advertising.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  rate  of  35 
cents  for  morning-evening  com¬ 
bination  or  Sunday  only.  Morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  only  rates  are 
25  cents.  Also  offered  is  daily- 
Sunday  at  45  cents  and  mom- 
ing-evening-Sunday  at  55  cents. 
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You  can  sell  it  everyday  in 
The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

The  only  Cleveland  Newspaper  that  sells  the  city  and  the  26  adjacent  counties 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES* 


Here’s  how  the 
Cleveland  Market 
sells  414 

billion  dollars 


COMMODITY 

CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,336,394 

$2,030,071 

$4,366,465 

Retail  Food  Sales 

589,775 

510,796 

1,100,571 

Retail  Drug  Sales 

88,498 

55,405 

143,903 

Automotive 

435,242 

430,796 

866,038 

Gas  Stations 

146,580 

176,027 

322,607 

Furniture,  Household  Ap 

pliances  125,120 

104,022 

229,142 

(Source,  Sales  Management  Survey  ol  Buying  Power,  May  10.  l95Sf 


*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown's  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  Sales. 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network, 
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Agency  Reveals  New 
Research  Advances 


Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology’s  provocative  profes¬ 
sor  of  industrial  management — 
Prof.  Jay  W.  Forrester — was 
taken  with  several  grains  of  salt 
by  a  practical,  hardwoi'king,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  researcher  this 
week. 

Prof.  Forrester  generally  con¬ 
demned  advertising  research 
and  threw  the  block-buster  that 
“much  of  the  advertising  struc¬ 
ture  was  built  on  sand’’  when 
he  addressed  last  week’s  4th  An¬ 
nual  Conference  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation.  The 
professor  said  most  advertising 
research  was  concemed  with 
“advertising  advertising,”  very 
little  of  it  basic,  and  the  amount 
being  allocated  to  it  “inade¬ 
quate.” 

G.  Maxwell  Ule,  senior  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  market¬ 
ing  services,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  admitted  Prof.  Forrester 
was  correct  in  stating  not 
enough  was  being  spent  on  re¬ 


search  by  agencies  today.  Yet 
Mr.  Ule  made  no  bid  for  the 
astronomical  $500,000,000  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  M.I.T.  professor 
as  a  goal  to  be  gradually  at¬ 
tained. 

“Yes,  with  the  inadequate 
funds  generally  allocated  to 
i-esearch  today,  the  quality  being 
turned  out  by  agencies  is 
spotty,”  Mr.  Ule  said.  “But  the 
quality  has  gone  up  over  the 
long  pull,  and  I  am  decidedly 
bullish  about  the  future.  While 
far  from  perfect  now,  give  us 
another  10  years  and  you’ll  see 
revolutionary  advances. 

Egyptian  Pyramid!) 

“I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  amount  allotted  to  re¬ 
search  by  agencies  as  to  how  it 
is  spent.  Unless  funds  are 
limit^,  they  are  apt  to  go  to¬ 
ward  building  useless  Egyptian 
pyramids.” 

As  for  the  immediate  present, 
Mr.  Ule  revealed  in  part  major 


Gateway  To  The  Moon 


TEST  it  here... 

. . .  SELL  it  here 

In  world’s  No.  1  test  center, 
Cape  Canaveral,  Orlando,  and 
Central  Florida. 

Our  population  has  doubled 
since  1950  with  people  from  all 
over  America.  New  Orlando 
ABC  City  Zone  is  171,168. 

We  dominate  five  counties 
[population  of  400,000]  by  more 
than  5  - 1  margin  over  Miami, 
Tampa,  Jacksonville  papers. 


Orlando  Sentinel-Star 


Ask  Branham 


LINES  ARE  OUT  for  new  business  as  newspaper  advertising  managers 
of  Eastern  Canada  meet  at  Montreal:  Left  to  right — J.  B.  Stark,  Toronto 
Telegram;  E.  J.  Mannion,  Thomson  Co.;  L.  A.  Louthood,  Weekend  Mag¬ 
azine;  and  J.  W.  Toogood,  Vancouver  Sun. 


breakthroughs  in  research  ac¬ 
complished  by  his  own  agency. 
Details,  he  said,  were  still  “top 
secret,”  but  he  said: 

K&E  is  “very  far  along”  in 
the  development  of  a  new  method 
for  “testing  the  full  effect  of 
advertising.”  It  involves  testing 
the  whole  or  parts  of  copy  or 
an  entire  campaigm-  He  would 
not  commit  himself  as  to 
whether  the  method  was  pres¬ 
ently  being  used  by  agency 
clients. 

“Plans  are  afoot”  for  .sys¬ 
tematically  exploring  the  area 
of  media  comparisons.  “We  now 
can  compare  the  number  of 
messages  delivered  by  the  re¬ 
spective  media,”  Mr.  Ule  said. 

;  “The  next  step  is  to  be  able  to 
!  compare  the  editorial  reinforce¬ 
ment  given  by  the  media  to  the 
advertising  messages.  This  sec- 
j  ond  step  is  still  open  to  much 
j  discussion,  but  we  can  now  ac- 
1  curately  judge  the  quantitive 
\  differences  in  media  by  cost-per- 
thousand.” 

‘Fundamental  Disagreement’ 

Mr.  Ule  declared  he  was  in 
“fundamental  disagreement” 
with  Prof.  Forrester’s  assump¬ 
tion  that  there  is  “a  given  lump 
of  demand  for  products  and  that 
all  advertising  does  is  to  borrow 
sales  from  the  future.” 

“In  my  judgment,  advertising 
also  expands  the  total  demands 
for  goods,”  Mr.  Ule  said. 

He  said  advertising  agencies 
should  allot  sufficient  funds  to 
solve  these  four  “important  re¬ 
curring  problems:” 

4  Problems 

1.  What  should  be  the  op¬ 
timum  size  of  an  advertising 
budget  under  certain  given  con¬ 
ditions? 

I  2.  How  should  that  budget  be 
'  allocated  among  media  and  ac- 
j  cording  to  markets? 

3.  What  are  the  most  dynamic 
messages  to  be  communicated  to 
the  public? 

4.  How  should  these  messages 
be  presented  creatively? 

EDITOR  &  PU 


“Most  agencies  have  the  basic 
theories  worked  out  on  all  these 
problems,”  Mr.  Ule  said,  “but 
much  work  is  still  required  to  , 
prove  them  out.” 

Speaking  in  general  about  the  I 
dim  view  Prof.  Forrester  took  of  ^ 
practical  agency  research,  Mr.  ^ 
Ule  said  that  “if  any  tar  and 
feathering  should  be  done,  the 
professors  should  join  the  ^ 
agencies  as  victims.” 

“I  do  not  blame  either  the 
academicians  or  the  business 
men,  nor  do  I  view  the  current 
situation  with  alarm,”  Mr.  Ule 
said.  “But  certainly  the  profes¬ 
sors  have  failed  to  train  busi-  • 
ness  men  in  the  past  to  the  j 
disciplines  of  the  social  sciences 
in  decision-making. 

Theory  Gives  Blueprint 

“I  agree  with  the  professor 
that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  basic  research.  I  have  ; 
high  respect  for  theory.  Theory 
provides  the  blueprint  for 
action.  Without  blueprints  we 
will  get  nothing  but  chaos. 
Theory  makes  life  intelligent 
and  meaningful. 

“If  you  look  back  over  20*' 
year's,  you  will  see  the  large  ^ 
strides  that  have  been  made  ] 
through  theory  in  the  physical 
sciences,  in  medicine  and  in  law. 
These  originally  were  largely 
built  ‘on  sand’. 

“Advertising  has  made,  and 
is  making,  the  same  kind  of 
advances.  Just  consider  what 
we  know  about  advertising 
measurements  today  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  I  am  extremely 
optimistic  about  the  future." 


20,700-Liiie  Section 

Asheville,  N.  C. 
When  the  $1,250,000  C.  P- 
Clare  &  Co.  electronics  plant 
was  dedicated  here,  the  Aaht- 
ville  Citizen  produced  a  12-pag« 
congratulatory  section  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  20,700  lines  of 
advertising. 
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group,  three  papers  without  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  above  average 
and  four  were  under.  The  av¬ 
erage  for  papers  with  reps  was 
488,139,  as  compared  with  460,- 
490  for  papers  without  repre¬ 
sentation,  or  5.6%  behind  the 
average  of  papers  having  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

In  the  8,000  category,  the  av- 
Chicago  was  over  average,  while  two  pa-  erage  linage  was  4.54,852  and 
The  value  of  advertising  rep-  pers  were  under  avemge.  The  no  papers  without  representa- 
resentation  in  the  national  field  average  for  papers  with  repre-  tion  were  above  average,  while 
for  newspapers  in  the  4,000  sentation  was  599,986,  while  the  six  were  under  average.  The  av- 
through  11,000  circulation  cate-  average  for  dailies  without  a  erage  for  papers  with  repi'e- 
gory  is  indicated  in  a  study  representative  was  422,534.  The  sentatives  was  469,303,  as  corn- 
made  by  Arthur  H.  Hagg,  presi-  latter  group  were  29.6%  below  pared  to  368,283  for  papers 
dent  of  Hagg  &  Associates,  Inc.  the  average  for  papers  with  without  representation.  The  lat- 
Based  on  1957  national  ad-  representatives.  ter  being  21.5%  below  average 

▼ertising  linage  figures  reported  in  the  10,000  category,  the  ^  of  papers  having  representa- 
to  Editor  &  Published,  Mr.  national  average  was  506,629.  tives. 

Hagg  found  that  papers  without  Only  one  paper  in  this  group  not 

representation  were  16.6%  be-  having  representation  was  above  Smaller  Papers  Suffer 

hind  the  average  linage  of  pa-  average,  w’hile  two  papers  were 
pers  haying  their  own  ad  rep-  under  average.  The  average  for 
resentatives.  papers  with  I'epresentatives  was 

509,391,  while  the  average  for 
dailies  without  representation 
was  467,954.  Papers  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  group  were  8.3%  behind  the 
average  of  papers  with  repre¬ 
sentation. 


Wulfeck  Says 
Ad  People 
Fall  for  Fads 


Tfc  •  i.1.  r?  AAA  1-  11.  in  a  speticii  eiiiitieu,  ab 

Papers  m  the  7,000  bracket  Autobiography  of  an  Adman’s 
showed  an  average  total  na-  Attitude  Toward  Comics,”  Dr. 
t.onal  linage  of  415,396.  Only  ^ 

one  paper  without  a  rep  was  advertising  medium. 

above  average,  and  seven  were  _u  •  i .  _ 

.  ,  A  1-  Their  values  are  just  as  good 

pis  wa  “af!  y'*" 

;”‘tv  if s: 

for  naners  without  renresenta-  " 

for  papers  without  represent  ^  ^ 

r  shirt  that  important  nation.1 

behind  the  papers  having  rep-  will  be  back  » 

resen  ,  comics  in  force  in  the  not-too- 

In  the  6,000  group,  the  aver-  f  ^  a  .. 

age  linage  was  370,991  and  only  ‘ 

two  papers  without  representa-  Wulfeck  add^, 

tives  were  above  average,  while  f  ^  "f  !Lt. 

12  were  under  average  Average  function  it  p«^ 

fo^ms?  When  a  product  or  sen- 
for  papers  having  reps  was  .180,-  ■  j.-  •  r 

847,  as  compared  to  335,862  for  ,1 

non-represented  papers  who  "mentally  good  satisfies  a 
were  11.9%  behind  those  with  consumer  want,  i^  merit  is  ^ 
representation.  performance  , 

Among  dailies  in  the  5.000 
category,  the  national  average 

was  3.52,968.  Only  three  papers  the  advertising  dollw 

without  reps  were  above  average  ..V 

and  nine  were  under  average.  T’ m 

rru  V  r  no  good  and  should  be  droppM 

The  average  linage  for  repre-  ,  ^  ,  .mi. 

sented  papers  was  362,000,  as  ^  newspaper.  Yet,  I  su»- 

contrasted  with  311,747  for  ^on-  f*’"*  .n  Kf  » 

represented  papers,  or  13.9%  tertained  the  thought. 

below  average  of  the  repre-  10-25%  Increase 

sented  dailies.  Other  speakers  at  the  meet 

In  the  4,000  bracket,  the  na-  included  Russ  Stewart,  gen- 
tional  average  was  314,559,  and  ^j.^i  manager,  Chicago  Sun- 
four  papers  without  representa-  Timen,  and  Robert  P.  Davidson 
tion  were  above  average,  while  general  manager.  Puck,  thi 
17  were  under  par.  The  average  Comic  Weekly. 
for  papers  with  representatives  Mr.  Davidson  predicted  a  1® 
was  327,142,  as  compared  with  25%  increase  in  comics  ad- 
272,185  for  dailies  without  reps,  vertising  in  1959. 
or  17%  below  that  for  newspa-  ^ 

pers  with  representation. 

,  New  Food  Section 

Julius  Mathews  Nanie.1  Food  -  A  0^.^* 

Rowley  Northeast  Ohio  Group  Creative  Cooking”  made  its  de 
of  newspapers  (Ashtabula  Star-  but  Oct.  2  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Beacon,  Painesville  Telegraph,  Times  as  a  handy  pull-out  ssf- 
Geneva  Free  Press,  Conneaut  tion  to  be  published  every 
News-Herald,  Geauga  Times  Thui*sday,  featuring  shoppiii? 
Leader,  and  the  Mentor  Moni-  news  and  menus  for  the  week- 


Covers  4.32  Pape  rs 

The  study  covered  432  pa¬ 
pers,  of  which  76  were  without 
representation.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter  papers,  only  17  carried  total 
linage  over  the  average,  while 
69  papers  were  under  average.  N'on-Represenled  Behind 
Among  newspapers  in  the  11,- 

000  category,  with  an  average  Among  newspapers  with  9,- 
linage  of  58.3,854,  none  of  the  000  circulation,  the  average  lin- 
papers  without  representation  age  totaled  483,133.  In  this 
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‘3-M’s’  Advocated 
To  Meet  Ad  Pressures 


ilarketing,  merchandising  and 
money,  the  “3-M’s,”  were  advo¬ 
cated  this  week  to  advertisers 
as  important  tools  in  fighting 
pressures  of  the  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  of  over-all  advertising. 

In  mentioning  the  trio,  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Hillenbrand,  president 
of  Bryan  Houston,  Inc.,  said  his 
clients  were  aware  of  the  higher 
costs  of  advertising,  and  more 
tnoney  was  generally  forthcom¬ 
ing  to  meet  that  situation. 

“Increased  costs  of  advertis¬ 
ing  are  in  line  with  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  everything  fi’om 
production  to  costs  of  living,” 
he  said.  “We  do  not  advocate 
any  across-the-board  increases 
in  budgets  just  to  meet  the 
higher  rates.  Actually,  the  rise 
in  advertising  costs  is  in  line 
or  below  these  other  increases. 

“Budgets  are  keyed  to  many 
different  variables.  We  believe 
that  increases  in  appropriations 


are  necessitated  not  so  much  by 
rising  advertising  costs  as  to  the 
pressure  of  advertising  which 
keeps  increasing  and  affects  the 
public’s  reaction  to  it. 

“To  us  the  most  important 
aim  is  getting  the  most  out  of 
every  dollar  our  clients  do 
spend,  through  use  of  the  first 
two  ‘m’s’ — marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  products  correctly 
and  efficiently.” 

Marketing  is  a  word  loosely 
used  these  days  and  Mr.  Hillen¬ 
brand  was  asked  how  he  defined 
it. 

Salient  Points 

“Marketing  involves  every 
factor  that  contributes  to  the 
movement  of  goods  at  a  profit 
to  the  advertiser,”  he  said. 
“First  of  all,  it  is  concerned 
with  the  product.  Is  it  a  good 
product  for  the  uses  to  which 
the  consumers  will  put  it  under 
their  conditions  ? 


E 
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STREET  JOURNAL 


DISCUSSING  THE  "3-M's" — Bryan  Houston  (left)  and  William  R. 
Hillenbrand,  chairman  and  president  respectively  of  Bryan  Houston, 
Inc.,  discuss  the  ''3-M's" — Marketing,  Merchandising  and  Money- 
required  by  advertisers  in  fighting  pressures  of  increasing  volume  of 
over-all  advertising. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK.  44  BrsaO  SL  anO  WASNINSTON,  B.C.,1015  Uth  St,  N  W.  •  CHICtfiO.  711  W.  Minril  St 
DAIUS,  911  Taani  St.  .  SAN  FRANCISCO.  1540  Markit  St 


“That  means  not  only  should 
the  product  perform  well  in  the 
labs  under  test  conditions,  but 
in  use  tests  in  consumers’  hands. 
What  are  the  products’  salient 
sales  points?  Can  they  be  im¬ 
proved  upon?  Where  are  its  na¬ 
tural  primary  markets  ?  What  is 
their  potential  for  a  particular 
brand  against  a  competitor’s 
share?  How  can  the  product  be 
best  presented  to  the  public  in 
these  areas?  That  means  pack¬ 
aging,  pricing,  distribution,  dis- 
!  plays — even  down  to  simple 
directions  on  how  to  use  the 
;  product,”  Mr.  Hillenbrand  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Marketing  means  these  and 
many  more  points  to  this  agen¬ 
cy,  as  well  as  the  important 
j  preparation  and  placement  of 
I  strong  advertising  copy. 

“An  agency’s  function  must 
I  roach  beyond  the  creation  of  an 
advertisement.  It  must  recog- 
Inize  and  solve  problems  for  its 
i  clients  and  meet  all  its  profit 
'  opportunities,  based  not  only  on 
marketing  research,  but  through 
the  sound,  practical  business 
experience  of  key  agency  per- 
j  sonnel. 

“The  need  for  marketing  has 
long  been  there  and  good  agen¬ 
cies  have  always  fulfilled  it  to 
some  degree.  While  not  new, 
clients  are  becoming  more  aware 
I  of  the  need  for  a  full  market- 
j  ing  job  today  than  ever  before, 
jit  is  a  function  of  an  agency 
[that  prospective  clients  should 
examine  carefully.  Size  and 
whoop-la  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  depends  upon  sharp, 
knowledgeable  businessmen  who 
j  have  been  in  the  position  of  hav¬ 


ing  to  make  a  profit  through 
sales.” 

Merchandising 

Similarly,  merchandising  has 
long  been  an  important  agency 
job,  according  to  Mr.  Hillen¬ 
brand.  Its  importance,  however, 
has  increased  today  in  the  face 
of  rising  advertising  rates  and 
the  “extreme  necessity  of  get¬ 
ting  the  most  out  of  every  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  for  every  client." 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Hillen¬ 
brand  told  of  a  recent  mer¬ 
chandising  job  his  agency  com¬ 
pleted  for  Simplicity  Patterns. 
A  comprehensive  brochure  was 
prepared  to  tell  the  trade  about 
the  client’s  investment  in  maga¬ 
zine  space. 

“We  also  merchandise  our 
newspaper  and  air  advertising 
extensively,”  he  said  “The  trade 
must  know  in  advance  about  ad¬ 
vertising  in  order  to  meet  con¬ 
sumer  demands.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  now  that  it 
costs  so  much  more  than  it  used 
to  for  advertising  space  and 
time.” 

TV  Ratings 

Rates  for  TV  have  jumped  j 
higher  than  those  of  other' 
media.  But  by  rating  estimates. 
TV  salesmen  are  able  to  present 
a  lower-cost-per-thousand.  Mr  | 
Hillenbrand  was  asked  if  hf) 
thought  TV  rating  inflated  aud:  I 
ence  claims. 

“TV  ratings  are  just  indicai 
tors,”  he  said,  “You  have  tc| 
temper  them  with  judgment 
They  are  no  different  on  th»t 
score  than  Starch  or  other  rat 
{Continued  on  page  27) 
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SURE-FIT  SLIP  COVERS  SELL  WITH  RUN-OF-PAPER  COLOR,  p.  m  Hollister,  Advertising  Manager  of  Sure-Fit.  says:  “We’ve  found  POP 
color  to  be  virtually  a  new  medium.  It  has  increased  consumer  response  to  newspaper  advertising  many  fold.  Its  vivid  distinction  increases  sales.’ 


AN  ROP  COLOR 
IS  A  POWERFUL 


ROOM 

ROOM 


The  daily  newspaper,  with  its  color-exuny-day 
Ixiims,  is  today  s  inarkelin”  reality.  In  more 
tlian  lOOt  ities,  Sli?  daily  newspapers  throngh- 
ont  the  I’nited  States  oiler  the  potent  selling 
loKe  ol  ROP  (olor.  W’hat’s  more  —  exciting 
color-power  is  making  new  Iriends  lor  these 
newspa|)ets  among  readets  and  advertisers. 

ROI*  color  tomes  out  on  top  in  all  “sell 
tests”.  It  commands  immediate  attention  .  .  . 
has  astonishing  retention  value,  d'hat’s  why 
(olor  is  now  used  to  sell  everything  from 
toothpaste  to  travel,  liom  soap  to  sliptovers. 
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The  cllcctiveness  ol  ROP  color  tlepends 
greatly  on  the  capabilities  ol  the  printing 
etpiipment  used.  The  retogni/ed  athantages 
ol  Hoe  etpiipment  lor  top  tpiality  color  repro- 
tlnction  are  time-proven,  lloe  engineering  is 
both  a  pioneer  anti  the  leader  in  tolor  print¬ 
ing  etpiipment. 


<ScCo.j/A^e, 


910  East  138th  Straat.  Naw  York  54,  N.  Y. 

Soles  Offices:  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  OAllAS-  SAN  FRANOSCO 


JACKSON,  MICHIGAN,  MARKET 

A  city  of  diversified  industry 


CONSUMERS  POWER  CO. 


C^P 

S.  H.  CAMP  AND  COMPANY 
World's  largest  manufacturers 
of  scientific  supports 


Utilities 


'I'  A  R  D  -  M  A  N 

YARDMAN,  INC. 

Hand  and  power  mowers 


HANCOCK 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Automobile  door  locks,  etc 


These  are  a  few  of  the 
industrial  concerns  which  are 
prospering  in  Jackson, 
providing  it  with  the 
diversification  that  makes  a 
stable,  prosperous  community. 
You  can  prosper  in  Jackson, 
too,  by  advertising  in 
Jackson 


CLqPK 

EQUIPMENT 


aARK  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Transmissions  for  trucks, 
buses;  gears,  forgings 


JOHN  O.  GILBERT 
CHOCOLATE  CO. 
Condy 


MACKLIN 

(jfTndTng 


Citizen  Patriot 

36,809  Circulation 


9|4eroquip 


MACKLIN  COMPANY 
Grinding  vrheels  and 
abrasive  materials 


JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  260  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  1  6,  MUrray  Hill  5-2476  •  Sheldon 
B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  SUperior  7-4680  •  -Brice  McOuillin,  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  William  Shurtliff,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 
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{Continued  from  page  24) 


ings  in  the  print  media. 

“I  think  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  TV  needs  to  be 
found,  whether  by  existing  re¬ 
search  companies  or  others  does 
not  matter.  Rating  methods  are 
useful  and  are  constantly  im¬ 
proving.  I  don’t  believe  they 
necessarily  inflate  the  audience. 
Within  the  margin  of  error, 
they  could  just  as  easily  deflate 
it  It’s  really  principally  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  developing  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  than  we  have  today  in 
measuring  TV  performance.” 

Good  Buy  Not  Easy 

Mr.  Hillenbrand  said  that  de¬ 
spite  rumors  of  softness,  a  good 
TV  buy  is  still  not  easy  today. 

Of  the  Houston  agency’s  an¬ 
nual  billings  more  than  half 
goes  into  broadcast  media.  The 
agency  also  handles  newspaper 
and  magazine  campaigns  for 
clients  whose  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  strategies  dictate  print 
such  as  Newsweek,  Simplicity 
Patterns,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co., 
and  E.  C.  DeWitt  and  Co.,  Inc. 

In  developing  a  growth  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  Houston  agency, 
Mr.  Hillenbrand  is  aiming  at  a 


greater  diversification  in  ac¬ 
counts.  Presently  being  given 
top  priority  at  ^e  agency  are 
plans  for  an  agency  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  something  that 
most  agencies  do  very  little 
about.  They  don’t  ever  seem  to 
practice  what  they  preach  in 
the  matter  of  advertising  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Houston  agency  is  on  the 
come-back  trail  right  now.  Mr. 
Hillenbrand  expects  billings  to 
hit  the  $20,000,000  figure  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  next  year,  large¬ 
ly  through  growth  of  existing 
accounts.  He  said  he  has  no 
specific  goal  for  size  of  the 
agency  he  heads,  with  Bryan 
Houston,  chairman  of  the  board. 
What  he  does  want  is  to  keep 
the  firm  at  a  point  where  each 
client  gets  the  advantage  of 
solid  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  counsel  from  the  seasoned 
professionals  in  the  agency’s 
top  management  .  .  .  “quality 
service  for  progressive  clients.” 

With  156  people,  the  agency 
now  handles  eight  clients  with 
33  products.  Five  years  ago  the 
agency  started  with  two  ac¬ 
counts  (Colgate-Palmolive  and 
Nestle)  advertising  eight  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  agency’s  recent  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Colgate  account 
ended  a  long  relationship  during 
which  time,  Bryan  Houston,  Inc. 
serviced  a  number  of  important 


Colgate  accounts  such  as  Ajax, 
Halo,  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Brands,  toothpastes,  shave 
creams  and  others.  Two  new  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  added  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Since  last  year  billings  have 
grown  from  approximately  $14,- 
700,000  to  the  $20,000,000  ex¬ 
pected  by  year’s  end.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  growth  has 
come  from  existing  accounts, 
25%  from  new  business.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  present  clients  have  new 
products  yet  to  be  announced 
and  advertised. 

’59  Budgets  Up 

“About  half  our  clients  so  far 
have  increased  their  budgets  for 
1959,”  Mr.  Hillenbrand  con¬ 
tinue.  “The  others  breakdown 
differently.  Some  plans  are  still 
under  review.  Several  are  add¬ 
ing  to  their  product  lines. 

“There  is  a  growing  tendency 
against  long  term  commitments. 
Flexibility  is  a  major  need  for 
1959.  This  may  favor  spot  TV 
and  radio  and  newspapers.  Most 
of  our  network  'TV  commit¬ 
ments  for  1959  are  not  yet  firm 
this  early  in  September,  since 
fall  results  are  still  forthcom¬ 
ing.” 

Bryan  Houston,  Inc.  is  an 
agency  owned  by  more  than  two 
dozen  of  its  key  executives.  The 
stockholders  are  selected  accord¬ 


ing  to  their  contributions  to  the 
firm.  Treasury  stock  is  held  for 
those  selected  to  be  stockholders. 
A  review  is  made  quarterly. 
Four  new  stockholders  were 
added  this  year. 

A  small  board  of  directors 
functions  for  the  agency.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr. 
Hillenbrand,  other  directors  are 
Joe  Scheidler,  executive  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Steitz, 
treasurer;  and  Cameron  F.  Mac- 
Rae,  corporate  counsel. 

These  directors  have  voted  a 
profit-sharing  plan  for  employes 
who  have  been  with  the  agency 
more  than  six  months.  Em¬ 
ployes  have  also  been  provided 
with  life  insurance  and  medical 
insurance. 

“Our  stock  is  showing  good 
gains  and  our  growth  seems  as¬ 
sured,”  Mr.  Hillenbrand  said. 

Mr.  Hillenbrand  has  been 
president  for  the  past  three 
years.  In  his  entire  career,  he 
has  been  with  only  two  firms, 
Procter  &  Gamble  and  the 
Houston  agency. 

“This  training  with  Procter 
&  Gamble,  I  feel,  provided  me 
with  excellent  background  for 
my  present  position,”  Mr.  Hil¬ 
lenbrand  concluded.  “It  is  a 
thorough  post  graduate  course 
in  marketing,  merchandising 
and  the  careful  handling  of 
money.” 
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Greatest  Christmas  Story  Since  — 


MORE  THAN  100  NEWSPAPERS 

have  ordered  this  comic 

SERIES  ALREADY.  HERE  ARE  A 
FEW  OF  THEM— 


Dickens  Christmas  Carol 


99 


Th«  Chlcaqo  (III.)  Sun-Tlmcs 
Til*  Ottawa  (Ontario)  Journal 
The  Baltimorn  (Md.)  Nnws 
Thn  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
Thu  Winnipeg  (Manitoba) 

Free  Press 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 
The  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour 
Son  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.) 

Telegram-Tribune 
The  Andersen  (S.C.)  Independent 
Findlay  (Ohio)  Republican-Courier 
Halifax  (Nova  Scotia) 

Chronicle  Herald 


THE  ONLY  CHRISTMAS  STORY  ENDORSED  BY  DR.  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE, 
BISHOP  GERALD  KENNEDY,  DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE,  DR.  RALPH  SOCKMAN, 
BISHOP  RICHARD  RAINES,  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  AND  OTHER  EDUCATORS. 


21  daily  installments  to  start  December  Ist  and  run  thru  Christmas  Eve.  Your  news¬ 
paper  will  get  the  free  plugging  of  over  1000  radio  disc  jockeys  who  will  play  the  song 
steadily  from  Dec.  1  thru  Christmas  plus  over  200  major  TV  stations  who  are  building 
Christmas  programs  around  Little  Sandy  Sleighfoot. 


Write,  wire  or  phone  for  rates 


THE  HOPKINS  SYHDICATE,  INC. 


520  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO.  SUITE  440 


PHONE  SU  75287 
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More  than  2,600  daily  and  Seagram  in  All-Oul 
=eme„r''U”S  Holi.lay  Ad  Effort 
part  of  the  auto  company’s  new  Seaprrani-Distillers  Co.  this 
all-media  advertising  (via  Grant  week  unveiled  comprehensive 
Advertising)  and  merchandising  holiday  packaging,  advertising 
campaign  for  the  ’59  line  of  cars,  and  merchandising  programs 
All  Dodge  dealers  will  be  fur-  Crown,  V.O.,  and  Golden 

nished  with  a  file  containing 

basic  material  for  them  to  use  Seagram’s  7  Crown  whiskey 
in  preparing  local  ads  to  supple-  558  newspapei's 

ment  Dodge’s  national  camp-  markets.  Sixty-nine  of 

aign.  The  kit  includes  newspaper  these  papers  will  run  the  ads 
headlines  and  copy,  ad  mats.  ^  color.  V.O.  schedule  calls 

T  jj-i.-  -in  •  for  insertions  in  135  papers  in 

In  addition,  in  10  major  mar-  ^^2  markets.  Golden  Gin  copy 
kets,  including  New  York,  Dodge  newspapers  in 

dealers  wiU  place  regional  and  79  markets, 
local  advertising  via  retail  sell¬ 
ing  associations.  The  dealers  .  * 

themselves  have  j’urisdiction  Campaign  Roumilip  .  •  • 
over  the  copy  and  media  in  ,  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.’s 
these  placements.  $500,000  holiday  ad  schedule 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  as-  will  include  a  full-color  half- 
sociation,  formed  j'ust  this  week,  page  comic  section  ad  in  early 
(E&P,  Oct.  4,  page  15)  expects  December  in  212  newspapers 


PLANNING  '59  AD  WEEK — Officials  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  and  the  Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  co-sponsors  of 
Advertising  Week,  met  recently  in  New  York  to  plan  next  year's  annual 
salute  to  the  advertising  industry.  Discussing  materials  for  the  campaign 
which  will  be  conducted  Feb.  8-14,  are  (left  to  right):  C.  James  Proud, 
AFA  president;  Mrs.  Claire  Drew  Forbes,  Advertising  Association  of 
the  West;  Ad  Week  National  Chairman  Arthur  H.  "Red"  Motley, 
president,  Parade  Publications;  Ad  Week  Vice  Chairman  John  P.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  president,  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.;  AFA  Board  Chairman 
Robert  M.  Feemster,  chairman  executive  committee,  Wall  Street  Journal; 
and  John  Flagg,  copy  group  head,  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York. 

B  &  B  is  task  force  agency  for  the  '59  campaign. 


tin,  Inc.)  in  nine  major  Eastern 
markets  was  announced  this 
week  by  Noxon,  Inc. 

•  An  intensive  six-month  ad 
drive  (via  Emil  Mogul  Co.)  has 
been  launched  for  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  stom¬ 
ach  tonic,  in  daily  newspapers, 
radio,  general  magazines,  farm 
publications  and  almanacs.  Dou¬ 
ble-column,  editorial-type  ads 
are  set  to  appear  in  45  news¬ 
papers  once  to  four  times  a 
week. 

•  Large-space  two  color  “deal 
ads’’  in  newspapers  on  food  days 
will  be  used  by  General  Mills 
as  part  of  its  contribution  to¬ 
ward  a  two-way  ad  campaign 
for  Dole  Pineapple  rings  and 
Betty  Crocker  biscuits. 


‘Ad  Week’ 
Plans  Told 
By  Motley 


YOUR  BEST  BUY 

IN  NORTHWESTERN  INDIANA 


THE  LAFAYETTE 
JOURNAL  and  COURIER 


ILAFAYETTI 


100%  CITY  ZONE  CIRCULATION 
PLUS  65%  COVERAGE  IN  THE 
NINE  COUNTY  RETAIL  TRADING 
ZONE  MAKES  ThE  LaFAYETTE 
Journal  and  Courier 
YOUR  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISING  BUY  IN  THIS  RICH 

Northwestern  Indiana 
Market. 


Chewy  Dealers  Name  agency  in  the  preparation  of 

Lynch  &  Hart  Agency  campai^  materials.  Robert  E 

^  /  Lusk  has  been  named  National 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Plans  Chairman  of  the  Week, 

Chevrolet  Dealers  Association  which  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
here  has  appointed  Lynch  &  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
Hart  Advertising  Co.  to  handle  America  and  the  Advertising 
its  advertising,  effective  Oct.  1.  Association  of  the  West. 

All  media  will  be  used  to  A  companion  line,  which,  ac- 
pramote  local  dealer  activity  cording  to  the  agency,  will  be 
throughout  the  coming  year.  used  with  the  slogan  in  all  its 
^  campaign  applications  is,  “More 

Jobs  .  .  .  Better  Products  .  .  • 

Bond  Bread  To  Compton 

*  Mr.  Motley  urged  Advertising 

General  Baking  Co.  has  ap-  Week  Chairmen  to  begin  plans 
pointed  Compton  Advertising,  for  their  local  campaigns  at 
Inc.,  to  handle  advertising  for  at  once.  He  said  the  committee 
Bond  Bread  and  other  Bond  has  set  up  a  production  sched- 
pi-oducts.  Anticipated  expendi-  ule  which  points  for  distribution 


This  degree  of  local  and  effective  coverage  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  any  other  newspaper  or  advertising  medium.  Lafayette  and 
its  neighboring  communities  read,  depend  on  and  shop  from  the 
advertising  in  the  Journal  and  Courier.  To  reach  the  65,400 
families  in  this  rich  nine-county  area  you  must  use  the  Lafayette 
Journal  and  Courier. 


We  always  knew  the  Nation’s  No.  2  Market  would  get  around  to  First 


When  the  country’s  second  largest  market  recently 
shifted  to  the  sun-washed  stretches  of  Los  Angeles, 
one  of  its  busiest  headquarters  automatically  centered 
on  First  Street— home  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

For  in  this  sprawlingest,  next-to-sellingest  market  in 
the  land,  knowledgeable  advertisers  automatically 
turn  to  The  Times  as  their  No.  1  choice  in  newspapers. 

There  can’t  be  any  other  reason  why  The  Times  is 
first  in  so  many  important  categories.  First  in  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation,  with  the  largest  gain  of  any 
newspaper  in  America  . . .  first  in  home-delivered  cir¬ 


culation  . . .  first  in  higher  income  families  . . .  first  in 
102  out  of  114  Media  Records  classifications. 

And  among  all  U.  S.  newspapers.  The  Times  is  first 
in  news  volume ...  in  total  advertising ...  in  retail, 
financial,  automotive  and  classified  advertising. 

We’re  sure  it  won’t  be  long  until  Los  Angeles  be¬ 
comes  the  nation’s  first  market . . .  and  when  that  hap¬ 
pens,  everything  will  fit. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  nation’s  first  market  will 
still  be  on  First  Street  —  because  that’s  where  The 
Times  will  be. 


First  in  the  nation's  No.  2  market  LoS  AngcloS  TiITIGS 
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Represented  by  Cresmer  and  Woodward 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit. 
Atlanta  and  San  Francisco 


if  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  AND  | 


BIG  HELP  FROM  SMALL  BUSINESS.  H.  P.  Bilzer  (right).  Executive  Vice-President  of  American  Coil  Spring  Company,  Muskegon 
Mich.,  and  Western  Electric’s  Art  Betz  discuss  Western  Electric  order  for  spring  used  in  dial  of  Bell  telephones  we  make  (see  inset). 
Over  90%  of  Western  Electric  suppliers  are  “small  businesses”  like  American  Coil  Spring  .  .  .  having  fewer  than  500  employees. 


g—i 


ram  Maine  to  California  ...  in  tiny  shops  and  in  giant 
octories  .  .  .  thousands  of  American  companies  help 
IS  at  Western  Electric  provide  things  needed  for  Bell  tele- 
ihone  service,  and  national  defense.  For  their  help,  these 
'partners"  received  well  over  a  billion  dollars  last  year 
. .  benefiting  communities  all  around  the  country. 


Last  year  about  37,000  companies  employing  some  five 
million  people  helped  Western  Electric  with  its  job  as 
manufacturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 

This  supplier  “team”— which  ranged  from  blue-chip 
corporations  to  three-man  operations— reaehed  into 


WIRE  I\  THE  RAW.  Part  of  this  mountain  of  copixr  bars 
is  destined  to  Ix'  drawn  into  telephone  wire  for  cable  in 
Western  Electric  factories.  As  one  of  the  world’s  largest  users, 
Western  contributes  substantially  to  the  economy  of  such 
copper  mining  states  as  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Montana. 


.More  than  ytri  ot  these  companies  were  small  1: 
nesses”  with  fewer  than  500  employees. 

From  some  came  raw  materials  and  parts  for 
factories  where  we  make  Bell  telephones  and  I 
phone  equipment.  From  others  came  finished  p 


BOOK-PRINTER.  William  C.  Clegg,  head  of  the  Clegg  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Antonio,  Texas— is  one  of  67  printers  who  prepare 
some  2,600  different  telephone  directories  for  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  System.  The  telephone  "book”  is  just  one  of  thousands  of 
items  we  purchase  for  the  Bell  telephone  operating  companies. 


TALKING  TREES.  For  over  18  years  Femwood  Industries 
of  Femwood,  Miss,  has  helped  Western  Electric  supply  tele¬ 
phone  poles  to  the  Bell  telephone  oix-rating  companies.  Here, 
Femwix)d’s  L.  E.  Ramsay  and  E.  C.  King  complete  the  final 
inspecting  and  scheduling  of  an  outgoing  shipment  of  poles. 


manufacturing  and  supply 


UNIT  OF  THE  BEIL  SYSTEM 


I  H.A.UL.  Last  year  Western  Electric’s  transportation  bill  totalled  65 
"Ullion  dollars.  Among  the  more  than  4,000  carriers  which  shared  in  this 
Bros.,  a  trucking  company  operating  in  the  Philadelphia 
«ea.  Western  Electric  business  supported  jobs  for  many  trainmen,  sca- 
Pn  and  freight-handlers— as  well  as  truckers— during  the  past  year. 
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NIKE  BUILDER.  Ralph  DiCiurcio  works  at  the  WTiiting  & 
Davis  Co.  of  Plainville,  Ma.ss.  He  helps  make  important  elec¬ 
tronic  components  used  in  the  NIKE  guided  missile  system. 
Whiting  &  Davis  is  one  of  many  companies  which  help  prime 
contractor.  Western  Electric,  build  NIKE  systems  for  the  Army. 


ifuskegon 
;e  inset), 
mployees. 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

Public  Service  Role 
Of  Newspapers  Cited 


According  to  a  report  just 
issued  by  The  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  daily  and  weekly  newsi)apers 
with  a  reader  circulation  of  sev¬ 
eral  billion  ran  61  million  lines 
of  public  sei-vice  display  adver¬ 
tising  for  Council  campaigns  in 
1957.  This  was  in  addition  to 
the  thousands  of  small  space 
ads  they  carried  through  the 
two  plans  under  which  more 
than  1,100  papers  regularly  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Council. 

Under  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association — 
Advertising  Council  Plan  485 
papers  (two-thirds  of  NAE.\ 
membership)  run  100-line  ROP 
advertisements  for  the  Council 
each  week  of  the  year.  These 
papers,  with  a  total  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  30  million,  carry 
the  ads  free  of  charge. 

Under  the  older  Newspaper 
Cooperation  Plan  over  590 
dailies  and  some  weeklies  give 
preferred  reader  space  to  small- 
space  ads  for  Council  cam¬ 
paigns.  Many  are  carried  as 
editorial  messages. 


I^KROH 

BE^C0M 
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ARtA  Of  INflWN« 


A  BILLION 
350  MILLION 
4  MARKET 
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Complete  coverage 
for  only  40c  a  line 
WITH  THE 


These  and  other  aspects  of 
the  public  service  performance 
of  the  press  are  described  in  a 
new  Council  publication,  “News¬ 
papers  and  Public  Service.” 

In  1957-58,  the  press  sup¬ 
ported  20  Council  campaigns,  in¬ 
cluding  Treasury’s  U.  S.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds  campaign  to  w’hich 
it  has  given  free  advertising 
space  for  17  years.  Additionally, 
the  daily  and  weekly  general  and 
special  market  press  gave  free 
advertising  to  the  57  other 
worthy  causes  endor.sed  by  the 
Council  in  1957-58. 

General  George  C.  Stewart, 
executive  vicepi*esident,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council,  is  one  of 
the  scores  of  organization  heads 
who  have  written  the  Council 
to  express  gratitude  to  the  press. 
He  wrote: 

“The  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  knows  only  too  well  that  it 
could  not  get  to  first  base  in  its 
efforts  to  save  lives  on  the  high¬ 
ways  without  the  leadership  and 
support  of  America’s  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

In  an  introductory  statement 
to  the  report,  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  president,  T.  S.  Repplier, 
commends  newspaper  editorials 
and  reporting  for  their  effec¬ 
tive  contribution  to  the  national 
j  well-being.  Noting  that  news- 
'  paper  advertising,  too,  is  now 
committed  to  the  ideal  of  pub¬ 
lic  service,  he  says:  “In  today’s 
newspapers  the  advertising  and 
editorial  columns  work  together 
for  the  public  good.  .  . 

“As  advertising  has  developed 
into  a  social  force  through  The 
Advertising  Council  and  other 
public  service  agencies,  news¬ 
paper  editors,  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  have  been 


in  the  forefront  of  the  trend 
to  responsibility  which  is  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  in  all  media.” 

Reproductions  of  newspaper 
advertisements  and  a  selection 
of  quotes  from  editorials  on 
Council  campaigns  show  how 
closely  editorial  and  advertising 
columns  work  together  for  the 
public  good. 

Henry  Toy  Jr.,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  Citizens  Council  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Schools,  wrote  to  tell  the 
Council  how  invaluable  both 
forms  of  support  have  been  to 
the  Better  Schools  campaigns. 
He  said:  “Our  central  purpose 
of  arousing  the  public  to  the 
problems  of  education  could 
never  be  achieved  without  the 
.selfless  help  of  the  press.  .  .  . 
Without  this  advertising,  re¬ 
porting  and  interpretation  of 
the  facts,  the  American  public 
would  not  be  in  such  an  excellent 
position  to  take  action  on  their 
school  problems.” 

“Newspapers  and  Public  Serv¬ 
ice”  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  re¬ 
ports  The  Advertising  Council 
will  issue  over  the  next  nine 
months.  Purpose  of  the  reports 
is  to  help  obtain  wider  recogni¬ 
tion  for  the  enormous,  but  too 
little-known,  public  service  con¬ 
tribution  of  media,  advertising 
agencies  and  advertisers. 


United  Press 
International 

NEWSPICTURES 
T«li  the  Story 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

J.  S.  KNIGHT,  Publithor 
STORY,  BROOKS  t 
FINLEY,  Noi'l.  Rapt. 
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Agency  Roundup  , , . 

•  Sanford  E.  Reisenbach,  for¬ 
merly  with  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Inc.,  appointed  media 
director  of  S,  R.  Leon  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Jean  Anderson,  former  media 
buyer  for  Leon,  has  retired. 

•  Robert  E.  Riordan  has 
joined  Detroit  office  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.  as  research  direc¬ 
tor. 

•  Robert  L.  Foreman,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
Plans  Board,  appointed  head  of 
all  creative  services  at  BBDO. 

•  Albert  D.  Clarke  has  joined 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Ltd.  as  me¬ 
dia  manager  of  the  Montreal 
office. 

•  Ralph  T.  Braun,  formerly 
manager  of  media  relations, 
public  relations  division  of  Haz¬ 
ard  Advertising  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  PR  director  for  Haz¬ 
ard. 

•  Thom  Kuhl,  news  and  PR 
man  in  Detroit  since  1946,  has 
been  named  director  of  PR  for 
Detroit  office  of  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  Inc.  Mr.  Kuhl  was  one 
time  news  editor  of  the  Borger 
(Texas)  Neivs  Herald  and  was 
Detroit  staffer  for  United  Press. 

•  Near-future  introduction  of 
two  instant  food  products  by 
Borden  Co.  (Super  Starlac  milk 
and  instant  whipped  potatoes) 
to  be  made  on  market-by-mar¬ 
ket  basis. 


Milk  Ads  Hit 
873-Million  in  ’57 

Washington 
America’s  milk  dealers  spent 
a  total  of  $73,000,000  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  in  1957, 
according  to  a  study  conducted  j 
by  Prof.  G.  W.  Starr  of  Indiana  j 
University  fc  r  the  Milk  Industry  j 
Foundation.  The  study  is  based  » 
on  operating  results  of  439  milk  ■ 
plants  in  345  cities  and  towns  | 
throughout  the  U.S.  j 

Of  the  total  amount  spent,  i 
64%,  or  about  $46,700,000  was  < 
spent  for  advertising  in  news-  ' 
papers,  radio-TV,  and  car  cards;  | 
and  19%,  or  $13,900,000,  was 
spent  for  public  relations  and  | 
promotional  activities. 


Clark  &  Bobertz 
Acquires  2  Ageucies 

Two  of  Cleveland’s  oldest  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  are  being 
combined  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  Cleveland  operation  of 
Clark  &  Bobertz,  Inc.  of  Detroit, 
advertising  and  public  relations 
agency,  which  since  April  has 
acquired  six  agencies  or  agency 
principals. 

The  Lee  Donnelley  Company 
of  Cleveland  is  being  acquired 
by  Clark  &  Bobertz,  while  Johr. 
B.  Hickox,  president  of  John  B. 
Hickox,  Inc.,  is  bringing  his 
agency  into  the  Clark  &  Bobertz 
organization,  in  which  he  will 
serve  as  a  vicepresident. 

Mrs.  E.  I.  Donnelley  is  re 
tiring  as  president  of  the  Lee 
Donnelley  Company,  of  which 
Norman  Cross  is  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
but  no  other  immediate  changes 
are  planned  in  Cleveland,  ac¬ 
cording  to  G.  H.  Bobertz,  Jr, 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Detroit 
agency.  L.  A.  Clark  is  president 
of  Clark  &  Bobertz. 


Charuas  Named  Merlia 
Director  of  Lorillard 

In  a  move  to  ensure  that  its 
marketing  strategy  keeps  pace 
with  accelerating  sales  of  its 
Kent,  Old  Gold  and  Newport 
cigarettes,  P.  Lorillard  Co. 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Daniel  E.  Chamas  as  media 
director.  Mr.  Chamas  will  serve 
under  Manuel  Yellen,  Lorillard 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
advertising  and  marketing.  i 
Formerly  assistant  media  di¬ 
rector  with  Lennen  and  Newell, 
agency  for  Lorillard,  Mr.  Char- 
nas  was,  previous  to  that,  media 
supervisor  with  the  advertising 
department  of  Procter  and 
Gamble. 
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And  It’s  A  Winner  in  Metropolitan  San  Jose! 


Population 

f  Households 

i 

Retail  Sales 
Food  Sales 
Apparel  Sales 
F-H-A  Sales 
Automotive  Sales 
L-B-H  Sales 


(ALL  IN  THOUSANDS) 


Category 

1950 

1957 

Change 

Population 

295.2 

525.5 

230.3 

Households 

93.7 

161.7 

68.0 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$302,670 

$696,267 

$393,597 

Food  Store  Sales 

69,056 

186,622 

117,566 

Apparel  Sales 

38,138 

45,495 

7,357 

F-H-A  Sales 

20,294 

48,823 

28,529 

Automotive  Sales 

59,232 

118,344 

59,112 

L  B-H  Sales 

40,649 

47,378 

6,729 

Santa  Clara  County  Gains 
Lead  All  Nine 
Bay  Area  Counties!* 

*Bay  area:  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  Napa,  San 
Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Solano  and  Sonoma 
counties. 


Source:  Soles  Monooemeet 

And  You  COVER  San  Jose  ONLY  mth  The 


Mercury  and  News 


A  BIDDER  NEWSPAPER 

Member:  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network  Represented  Nationally  by  Ridder- Johns.  Inc. 
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Color  Linage 
Up.3%inAug.; 
4.5%  for  Year 

Despite  another  drop  in  black 
and  white  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  ROP  color  continued  its 
strong  position  in  August  with 
a  total  of  8,475,199  lines,  a 
slight  gain  of  0.3%  over  August 
1957,  according  to  the  latest  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Hoe  Report  on  ROP 
Color. 

The  report  noted  that  black 
and  white  linage  was  down 
3.2%  for  the  month,  and  6% 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
year.  ROP  color,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  increased  by  4.5%  for 
the  first  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

The  report,  which  is  based  on 
measurements  of  415  newspa¬ 
pers  in  134  cities,  is  published 
monthly  as  a  service  to  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  in¬ 
dustries  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 
a  leading  manufacturer  of  news¬ 
paper  printing  presses.  It  is 
compiled  by  Media  Records  un¬ 
der  an  exclusive  agreement  with 


/';/  greater 
I  os  augeles 

SELL  THEM 
WHERE 
THEY  LIVE! 


These  COPLEY  "Hometown” 
Newspapers  cover  and 
sell  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
"Hometown”  Market  — 


the  Hoe  Company,  and  is  the 
only  continuing  monthly  report 
available  on  the  subject. 

National  advertisers  with  spe¬ 
cial  Summer  season  appeal  were 
among  the  biggest  users  of  ROP 
color  in  August:  gasoline,  beer 
soft  drinks,  frankfurters  and 
barbecue  meats,  and  ice  cream. 

While  individual  local  retail 
accounts  are  not  listed,  totals  in 
the  report  indicate  that  the  re¬ 
tail  field  as  a  whole  accounts 
for  a  great  percentage  of  all 
ROP  color  advertising.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  this  category  rang  up  47% 
of  all  linage:  3,976,652  out  of 
8,475,199  lines. 

Among  national  advertisers 
the  leading  group  totals  of  ROP 
color  linage  for  August  were: 
1.  Gasoline  &  Oils  874,723 
lines;  2.  Beers  662,740;  3.  Soft 
Drinks  313,033;  4.  Meats  and 
Fish  282,702;  5.  Dairy  Products 
277,570. 

Leading  individual  ROP  coloi 
advertisers  for  the  month  w'ere: 
1.  Pepsi  Cola  225,038  lines;  2 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  172,545: 
3.  Shell  Oil  Co.  151,155;  4.  Ford 
149,945;  5.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Calif.  124,279. 

Winston  Cigaret,  the  leader  in 
July  with  454,800  lines  in  165 
newspapers,  withdrew  in  August 
except  for  5,992  lines  in  twc 
newspapers.  In  fact,  for  the  first 
time  in  several  months  no  ciga¬ 
ret  was  among  the  leaders 
However,  Winston  has  stepped 
up  its  ROP  color  advertising  in 
September,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port. 

• 

In  Fall  Color 

St.  Louis 

The  Scruggs  Vandervoort 
Barney  store  ran  an  eight-page 
Fall  Sale  section  in  the  St.  Louis 
(rlobe-Democrnt  of  Sunday, 
Sept.  28,  using  two  shades  of 
newsprint — ^tan  and  green. 


ALHAMBRA  POST-ADVOCATE 
BURBANK  DAILY  REVIEW 
CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR-NEWS 
GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS 
MONROVIA  NEWS-POST 
SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE 
(reoondo  beach,  hfrmosa  beach, 

MANHATTAN  BEACH  ) 

SAN  PEDRO  NEWS-PILOT 
VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD 

"‘The  Ring  of  Truth” 

COPLEY 

NEWSPAPERS 

Served  by  the  COPLEY 
Washington  Bureau  and  the 
COPLEY  News  Service 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


for  FAST  and  ACCURATE 

FULL  PAGE  FLAT  STEREOS 
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CASTER 


Keep  Rollin' 
Buy  Nolan 

Send  for  Circular 
Dept.  EP 

ROME,  N.  Y. 
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Bookseller  Called  First  Newspaper  Advertiser  i 


One  of  the  forefathers  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  the  18th  century  book¬ 
seller,  according  to  Daniel  J. 
Boorstin,  author  of  “The  Amer¬ 
icans:  The  Colonial  Experi¬ 
ence,”  which  Random  House, 
Inc.,  will  publish  Oct.  15. 

Professor  of  American  history 
at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Boorstin  discusses  Colonial 
culture  in  his  book,  relating  it 
to  our  current  culture,  and 
citing  booksellers  as  one  ex¬ 
ample. 

“These  were  among  the  first 
American  businesses  to  adver¬ 
tise  extensively  in  newspapers 
and  to  use  modem  dramatic 
methods  of  merchandising,”  Dr. 
Boorstin  writes.  “During  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
the  newspapers  were  commonly 
filled  with  booksellers’  ads 
(sometimes  full  pages).  These 
reached  into  outlying  towns, 
and,  together  with  occasional 


broadsides  and  catalogues  esp^ 
daily  directed  to  the  country 
trade,  were  the  propaganda  by 
which  booksellers  sold  literacy 
to  their  fellow  colonists.” 

In  particular,  the  author 
notes,  an  enterprising  Rabelas- 
ian  Philadelphia  bookseller, 
Robert  Bell,  sired  the  hard-sell 
in  publishing  and  sold  the  obli¬ 
gations  (including  a  child)  of 
matrimony  to  his  mistress  with¬ 
out  legally  committing  himself 
to  her. 


“A  pioneer  in  ‘national’  adver¬ 
tising,”  Dr.  Boorstin  continues, 
“he  inserted  ads  in  nearly  all 
the  colonial  newspapers  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  first  editions  of 
Blackstorie’s  Commentaries  and 
other  such  works  .  .  .” 


I 


(Last  year,  booksellers  in  50  i 
selected  markets  measured  by  - 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  used  a  total 
of  643,678  lines  of  newspaper 
advertising). — R.  B.  McI. 


GB&B  In  Major 
Expansion  Move 

Walter  Guild,  president. 
Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli,  Inc., 
San  Francisco  advertising 
agency,  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Richard  D.  Crisp  and 
Associates,  Chicago,  marketing 
consultants. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Richard  Crisp  has 
been  appointed  director  of 
marketing  of  the  agency. 

The  agency  will  open  a  Chi¬ 
cago  office  in  the  quarters 
fonnerly  used  by  the  marketing 
fii’m.  Mr.  Crisrp  will  be  in  charge 
of  this  office.  With  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco,  the  agency 
also  has  branch  offices  in  New 
York,  Hollywood  and  Seattle. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Gilbert  L.  Burton, 
vicepresident  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  GB&B,  the  agency  this 
month  is  passing  the  $12,000,000 
annual  billing  mark — a  60-time 
growth  from  the  $200,000  an¬ 
nual  billing  with  which  it 
started  only  nine  years  ago. 

• 

Aliiininum  Story 

Chicago 

A  newspaper  supplement  that 
tells  the  stoi-y  of  aluminum  in 
action  is  being  published  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  19,  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

According  to  A.  W.  Dreier, 
general  display  advertising 
manager  for  the  Tribune,  the 
purpose  of  the  section  is  to 
focus  public  attention  on  new 
applications  of  aluminum  in  all 
types  of  consumer  and  indus¬ 
trial  products. 


Air  Force  Reappoints 
EW,  R&R  To  Account 

Reappointment  of  Erwin 
Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
as  the  Air  Force’s  recruiting  ad 
agency  has  been  announced  by 
Headquarters  of  the  Air  Mate¬ 
riel  Command. 

The  recruiting  ad  budget  for 
the  1959  fiscal  year  is  about 
$850,000,  bulk  of  which  goes  to 
development  and  production  of 
sales  aids  and  ad  materials  for 
use  by  the  recruiters. 

After  this  year’s  contract  with 
EWR&R,  the  account  will  again 
be  open  for  competition  among 
all  ad  agencies. 

• 

Christmas  Ads  Sold 

Lodi,  Calif. 

Forty  columns  of  season’s 
greetings  advertising  to  run  in 
the  Lodi  Netvs-Sentinel’s  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  edition  were  sold  be 
fore  Oct.  1,  James  Harrah,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  reports.  Oc¬ 
tober  is  the  real  month  to  seU 
this  type  of  copy,  he  said.  Last 
year  the  N-S  carried  3200 
column  inches  of  Christmas 
greetings  in  one  edition. 

• 

Introductory  Ads 

Corn  Chex  breakfast  cereal 
will  be  introduced  late  this  week 
by  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St 
Louis,  with  800-  to  1300-lin6 1 
weekly  newspaper  ads  (viSj 
Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli,  Inc.) ' 
for  a  13-week  introductory ; 
period.  Radio-TV  will  also  be 
used.  Introductory  mai’kets  in¬ 
clude  Spokane,  San  Diego, 
Wichita,  Columbus  and  Albany- 
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MORE  PROOF 

THAT  THE  TRIB  GETS  TO 

FAMILIES  IN  THE  TOP  BRACKET! 


The  latest  Herald  Tribune  Home  Study— on  Long  Island 
reveals  that  one  half  of  Herald  Tribune  families  own 
stocks  and/or  bonds,  as  against  a  nationwide  figure  of 
only  8%!  And  63%  of  TRIB  families  are  in  the 
$7000-plus  range . . .  73%  are  in  executive  and 
professional  positions.  These  are  the  quality  families 
who  buy  quantity ...  at  a  profit!  You’re  mining 
plenty  if  you  don’t  reach  the  top  of  the  New  York 
market.  Get  complete  details . . .  today! 


NEW  YORK. 


Hicralb  ^Tribune 


TODAY'S  VITAL  NEWSPAPER! 

aso  W»»t  41*t  8tr««t.  N«w  Vork  36.  N.  V. 

A  European  Edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune  ia  published  daily  in  Paria 
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Mobile  Home 
Sections  Run 
By  6  Papers 


ized  60'ioot  trailers,  and  edi¬ 
torial  copy  pointing  up  that 


Stan  Ferger  Heads 
Nominating  Group 

Stanley  Ferger,  Cincinnati 


more  than  1,000,000  in  the  west  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  has  been 


now  live  in  mobile  homes. 


named  chairman  of  the  1959 


Norman  Chandler,  publisher  nominating  committee  of  News- 
of  the  Times,  is  a  major  in-  paper  Advertising  Executives 
vestor  in  Southland  trailer  Association,  it  was  announced 
pai’ks  and  also  owns  a  mobile  by  President  Charles  B.  Lord, 


Cut-Price  Ad 
Refusal  Wins 
Court’s  Okay 


A  special  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  Home  • 

magazine  section  devoted  to  j  •  r 

mobile  homes  and  travel  trailers  liionipson  IMamed  Cilief 


climaxed  a  western  newspaper 
promotion  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  industi-y  which 
set  new  records  for  both  pub- 


ii’ks  and  also  owns  a  mobile  by  President  Charles  B.  Lord,  Newsday  of  Garden  City,  L.I. 
>me.  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  has  won  a  decision  in  New  York 

I^ews.  State  Supreme  Court  which  up- 

•  Serving  with  Mp  Ferger  will  holds  its  refusal  to  print  an  ad- 

,1  tvt  j  f  be  C.  L.  Fountain,  Lancaster  vertisement  for  a  cut-price  sale, 

hompson  Named  Chief  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Charles  Empire  Sportswear,  Inc. 

Of  Gulf  Oil  PR  G.  Fenn,  London  (Ont.)  Free  sought  to  compel  the  newspaper 

PiTT^RiTBrH  Maloney,  Peoria  to  accept  an  ad  offering  Red 

=  Joumal  Star;  and  Her-  Cross  shoes  that  had  been  ac 

h™n  JnM  quired  from  retailers  in  Wa,h. 


Pittsburgh 


licity  and  advertising  in  the  Thompson  has  been  appointed  (pa.)  Post-Gazette. 


director  of  public  relations  for  Retiring  NAEA  directors  in- 


ington  and  Boston  at  distress 


Other  western  newspapers  p  n^b^etirS  ^  c^ude  Dick  Eames,  IFoonsocfcet  ^  Newsday  rejected  the  copy 

which  have  devoted  special  sec-  Huber,  retired.  (r.  i.)  CaH;  Monroe  Green,  the  ground  that  it  was 

tions  or  full  Sunday  supple-  Mr.  Thompson  began  his  New  York  Times;  Joseph  A.  store’s  intention  to  offer 


the  ground  that  it  was  the 
store’s  intention  to  offer  the 


ments  to  the  industry  include  newspaper  career  at  the  age  Lubben,  Dallas  (Texas)  Mom-  ^^t  prices  below  the  fair 

the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  Pic-  of  16  when  he  became  a  repoi^r  ing  News;  Leroy  F.  Nei^yer,  trade  price  set  by  the  manufac- 
torial  Living  magazine;  the  for  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad-  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade;  and  Eric  the  state’s  Feld- 

Portland  (Ore.)  Sunday  Ore-  vertiser.  M.  Wilson,  Montreal  Star.  ^_7Xct 


gonian;  the  Portland  Sunday 
Joumal;  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News;  and  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic. 


ciar.  Crawford  Act. 

The  court  found  that  the  news- 

Ad-Editorial  Mat  Kit  Plugs  Copper  ft?7ustomlj^^ 

A  new  advertising  and  edi-  ing  fixtures,  and  a  column  on  dine  any  proffered  advertising 


Traditionally  strong  news-  torial  mat  package  was  offered  household  hints,  but  no  specific  copy.  Moreover,  the  judge  said 
paper  classified  advertisers,  mo-  electrical  contrac-  plugs  appear.  the  newspaper  was  under  no 

bile  home  and  travel  trailer  tors,  plumbing  and  heating  con-  The  ad  mats,  on  the  other  contractual  duty  to  accept  the 
dealer  and  manuf acturei  s,  tractors,  and  hardware  and  hand,  provide  space  for  publica-  store’s  offer  to  indemnify  it 
spurrM  on  by  the  Trailei  Coach  housewares  dealers  across  the  tion-set  copy  describing  and  lo-  against  any  loss  flowing  from 
As^ciation,  set  all-time  lecords  country  by  U.S.  copper  produc-  calizing  the  products  illustrated  the  publication  of  the  ad. 


in  display  advertising. 


ers  through  the  Copper  and  by  the  simple  and  general  line  Since  the  manufacturer  had 


In  full  cooperation  with  grass  Research  Association.  drawings  of  copper  and  brass  warned  the  merchant  of  impend- 

Trailer  Coach  Association  pub-  Designed  to  stimulate  sales  items.  The  copy  is  also  general  ing  legal  action,  the  court  held 
licity  personnel,  newspapers  copper  and  brass  products  in  in  character.  that  Newsday  had  not  acted  un¬ 
earned  full  sections  of  articles  these  fields,  the  mats  and  repro-  This  experiment  in  devising  reasonably  in  deciding  it  did  not  j 

and  photography  on  the  history  proofs  ^gre  mailed  in  an  effective  sales  aid  for  both  wish  to  be  a  party  to  such  | 

of  trailering,  growth  of  the  in-  ^  package  to  the  publishers  the  newspaper  and  the  local  ad-  litigation, 

dust^  and  new  designs  in  „f  ^han  1,500  daily  and  vertiser  with  an  editorial  addi- 

Sr  with  a  eov-  tive  thrown  in  in  a  part  ot  a 

,  ^ t  -  1  1  j  enng  letter  describing  the  opera-  continuing  program  of  promo-  i  A  •  . 

kitchens,  and  material  gleaned  tion^elieved  to  be  the  first  of  tional  assistLce  recently  under-  Bureau  Appoints 

from  a  Stanford  Research  In-  by  the  copper  industry  for  Detwiler  Publicity  Chief 

p^pS  iS'in  moUll  homL.°  ,  editorial  mats  are  written  fabricators  using  this  metaL  Rjghard  M.  Detwiler,  for  five 

to  provide  topical  feature  mate-  Mats  were  prepared  and  dis-  yg^^s  manager  of  the  corporate 
10  Color  Pages  nal  of  particular  interest  to  tnbuted  by  Master  Newspaper  institutional  public  relations 

The  Los  Aneeles  Times  Home  based  on  vaned  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York  under  division  of  BBDO’s  PR  depart- 

magazinrifsT  with  1?  paSs  \  d>r^tion  of  J.  M  Hickerson  nient,  has  been  appointed  di«c-  . 

S  S  photSrrphv  featured  advertising  and  public  re-  tor  of  publicity  for  The  Wool 

f  moMe  home  £orated  bv  the  copper  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York.  He 

.  i  solar  heating,  giftwares,  light-  producers.  succ«h1s  Albert.  W.  Rates. 


Dorothy  Paul,  AID,  sectional- 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
.  revolves  around 


In  Personnel  Post 

Roanoke,  Va. 


succeeds  Albert  W.  Bates. 

Prior  to  joining  BBDO,  Mr. 
Detwiler  was  director  of  public 
relations  for  Edison  Institute, 
a  Ford  affiliate  in  Dearborn. 


John  D.  Schumacher,  for  the  i,  -1.1.1.  ri**! 

1-7  u  -I  1  Mich.;  assistant  to  the  vice- 

president  in  charge  of  PR  for 

sistant  to  the  personnel  mana- 


Chase  National  Bank;  and  a 


THE 


SUN 


f  1  staff  writer  and  assistant  Sun- 

Corporation  plant  here,  will  be-  day  editor  for  the  Denver 

'e,! 

fective  Oct.  1.  • 


Morning 


Evening 


•  Sunday 


Detroit 


nWlLIPWlMl  \CoMiuered  Giren  Twi^^ 


Joins  Media  Brokers 

Burnett  Names  Hyde  Washington 

Detroit  Joseph  M.  Sitrick,  legislative 
Leonard  Hyde  has  been  named  assistant  to  the  chairman  of 
media  manager  in  Leo  Burnett  the  Federal  Communications 
Co.’s  office  here.  His  previous  Commission,  will  join  the  media 
experience  includes  15  years  of  brokerage  firm  of  Blackburn  A 
advertising  agency  media  work.  Company  Oct.  24. 
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PRESIDENT  CHIANG  SMILED -- 


BUT  WHAT  HE  HAD  TO  SAY 
WAS  SERIOUS -AND  EXCLUSIVE! 


Spencer  Moosa,  AP  specialist  in  China 
affairs,  takes  notes  as  Chian^  Kai-shek 
relaxes  in  his  house  overlooking;  Koeh- 
siung  Harhor  in  southern  Formosa. 

Chiang,  who  rarely  talks  for  publica¬ 
tion,  gave  Moosa  exclusively  the  reasons 
why  the  Nationalists  will  continue  defense 
of  Quemoy- despite  statements  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dulles. 

Moosa^s  exclusive  interview  was  front 
page  copy  across  the  nation  October  1. 


Exclusive  stories  are  nothing,  new  to 
Moosa,  who  has  been  with  AP  since  1939. 

Moosa  was  born  in  Shanghai,  grew  up 
in  Hong  Kong.  His  record  as  a  specialist 
on  China  includes  top-flight  coverage  of 
the  Sino-Japanese  war,  the  defense  of 
Chungking,  the  Communist  conquest  of 
China,  and  the  long  holdout  by  National¬ 
ists  on  Formosa. 

Moosa**  exclusives  are  another  reason 
AP  is  preferred. 

-THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
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Imports  Lead 
Wine,  Spirit 
Ad  Gains 

Imported  wines  and  spirits, 
which  have  led  the  alcoholic 
beverage  industry  in  the  rate 
of  sales  gain  for  the  last  decade, 
are  also  setting  records  in  the 
advertising  and  promotional  sup¬ 
port  they  are  giving  sales  efforts 
of  distributors  and  retailers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Irving  S.  Meisel, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  for  Browne-Vintners 
Co.,  Inc. 

Apparent  consumption  of  im¬ 
ported  wines  and  spirits,  he  said, 
has  increased  33%  during  the 
last  five  years  (1952  through 
1957). 

64%  Ad  Gain 

What  is  not  as  generally  well 
known  is  that  aggregate  na¬ 
tional  magazine  and  daily  news¬ 
paper  expenditures  in  behalf  of 
these  imports  have  risen  64% 
during  that  same  period.  Thus, 
he  pointed  out,  between  1952 


and  1957,  advertising  of  imports 
has  almost  doubled.  Commensu¬ 
rate  increases,  he  said,  have  also 
been  made  in  point-of-purchase 
and  other  promotional  expendi¬ 
tures. 

One  of  the  most  impressive 
rates  of  increase  was  that  of 
Scotch,  with  White  Horse  and 
other  prestige  brands  leading  the 
way.  Aggregate  magazine  and 
iiewspaper  spending  for  Scotch 
in  the  five-year  period  went 
from  $3,992,836  to  $7,775,563,  an 
increase  of  94.7%.  Advertising 
for  White  Horse,  Mr.  Meisel 
said,  has  doubled  during  this 
period  and  will  be  up  another 
20%  during  fiscal  year  ’58-’59. 

$2-MilIion  Budget 

Impressive  advertising  gains, 
he  said,  have  also  been  regis¬ 
tered  in  behalf  of  Canadian  and 
Irish  whiskies,  gin,  cordials, 
brandy,  and  rum,  as  well  as  im¬ 
ported  wines.  During  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  for  example,  Browne- 
Vintners  will  spend  nearly  two 
million  dollars  to  promote  such 
imports  as  White  Horse,  Mar- 
tell  Cognac  Brandy,  Mumm’s 
Champagne,  Noilly  Prat  French 
Dry  and  Sweet  Vermouths,  Dan¬ 
ish  Cherry  Kijafa  Wine,  and 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Barton  and  Guestier  (B&G) 
French  Wines. 

Browne-Vintners’  heaviest 
print  drive  will  be  on  White 
Horse  Scotch  (via  Doherty,  Clif¬ 
ford,  Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc.), 
which  this  year  gives  a  new  look 
to  its  famous  “Man  on  the  White 
Horse”  ad  series. 

Scheduled  for  the  campaign 
are  full-page,  four-color  ads  in 
leading  magazines,  augmented 
by  hard-hitting  newspaper  ads 
in  40  key  markets  and  the  na¬ 
tional  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

• 

Whole-Hog  Sausage 
Whole-Hog  in  Color 

Portland,  Me. 
Records  in  color  advertising 
were  established  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Sunday  Telegram  in  its 
Sept.  28  editions.  It  marked  the 
first  time  the  Telegram  had  run 
four  full  pages  of  two  colors 
and  black,  and  the  largest  com- 
mittement  by  a  single  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Jordan’s  Ready  To  Eat  Meats, 
Inc.,  Portland,  ran  the  heavy 
schedule  to  introduce  a  new  all¬ 
beef  frankfurter.  Advertising 
also  called  attention  to  Jordan’s 
regular  franks,  a  whole-hog 
sausage  introduced  earlier  this 
year,  and  luncheon  meats. 

At  the  start  of  1958,  Joseph 
“Chet”  Jordan,  president  of  the 
Portland  meat  processing  firm, 
said  his  company  would  turn 
exclusively  to  color  advertising 
in  newspapers  this  year. 

“The  Sept.  28  Telegram  is 
spectacular  proof  he  feels  he 
made  a  sound  decision,”  says 
Richard  L.  Treat,  advertising 
director  of  the  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Co. 

• 

87  Pages  of  Ads 
Open  Shop  Center 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Harundale  Mall,  enclosed 
air  conditioned  45-store  shop¬ 
ping  center,  opened  Oct.  1 
with  what  it  feels  is  “some 
soit”  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  record. 

Eighty-seven  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  were  scheduled  as 
follows:  Baltimore  Sun,  11 
pages;  Baltimore  News-Post 
15  pages;  Annapolis  (Md.) 
Capitol,  57-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  which  also  ran  in  two 
county  weeklies  and  was  re¬ 
print^  for  supplemental  dis¬ 
tribution.  Pages  also  ran  in 
four  other  county  weeklies 
with  combined  circulation  of 
625,000. 

Promotion  for  Harundale 
Mall,  a  Community  Research 
and  Development  Corp.  proj¬ 
ect,  was  planned  and  placed 
by  Nyburg  Advertising,  Inc., 
here. 
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Newspapers  Lose 
To  Direct  Mail 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Newspaper  ads  won  two  of 
the  top  four  places  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  finance  industry’s  $30  mil¬ 
lion  advertising  budget  last 
year,  according  to  a  national 
survey  report  released  today. 

Charles  E.  Stoltz,  advertising 
committeeman  for  the  conven- 
tioning  National  Consumer  Fi¬ 
nance  Association,  said  that 
newspapers  have  lost  first  posi¬ 
tion,  however,  to  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  production  of 
new  business. 

The  four  ad  media  first  in 
favor  with  members  of  the 
NCFA,  which  represents  most 
of  the  country’s  11,000  state- 
licensed  consumer  finance  offices, 
were  listed  in  order  of  greatest 
expenditure  as  (1)  direct  mail, 
(2)  newspaper  display  ads,  (3) 
radio  and  (4)  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  ads. 

A  similar  study  made  by  the 
NCFA  in  1952  ranked  newspa¬ 
per  display  ads  first  among  con¬ 
sumer  finance  media  use. 

“This  factor  can  be  explained  I 
to  some  extent,”  Mr.  Stoltz  said,  | 
“by  the  establishment  of  shop-  1 
ping  center  locations  where  there  | 
are  no  tailored-to-the-market  I 
media  available  other  than  di-  | 
rect-mail,”  ' 


‘This  Week’  Studies  • 

Aid  Defense  Plans  I 

Two  of  This  Week  magazine’s 
recent  marketing  studies — ^the 
Sixth  Biennial  Grocery  Study 
and  the  Seventh  Biennial  Drug 
Study — are  being  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  defense 
mobilization  plainning. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  using  the  grocery 
study  because  it  pinpoints  loca¬ 
tions  of  food  supplies.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  is  using  the  drug 
study  to  help  determine  national 
inventories  of  selected  medical 
items  for  the  purpose  of  na¬ 
tional  survival  planning.  >> 

• 

Newspapers  Favored  ■ 

Seventy-two  percent  of  office  ^ 
equipment  dealers  replying  to  a  I 
survey  by  Office  Appliances, 
trade  journal  of  the  office  equip- , 
ment  industry,  said  they  will  I 
buy  newspaper  space  for  their 
Christmas  consumer  promotions 
Radio  time  will  be  bought  by 
52%  and  TV  time  by  12%. 
majority  of  the  dealers  will  be 
using  manufacturer-supplied  ad 
mats. 
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Newspapers  are  now  using  them  every 
day  for  100%  of  their  production! 
Let  us  demonstrate  what  can  be  done! 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Supreme  Tone-Tex  Mats,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Canadian  Reprecentative,  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario 
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CLASSIFIED  CLLMC 


Some  CAMs  Report 
How  They  Obtain  Leads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


As  every  sales  in  a  n  a  g  e  i' 
knows,  the  success  of  his  sales 
staff  is  heavily  dependent  upon 
the  calibre  of  the  prospect  list. 
The  CAM  has  a  particular  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  provide  good 
“leads”  for  his  phone  room  staff 
since  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  move  about  town  probing 
for  jirospects. 

All  of  us  have  had  the  e.x- 
perience  of  noting  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  a  top-notch  solicitor  who 
vainly  calls  a  long  list  of  pros¬ 
pective  advertisers  only  to  wind 
up  with  as  few  as  two  or  three 
ads  per  hundred  calls.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  such  an  experience  fre¬ 
quently  reveals  that  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  leads  most  of  her 
prospects  are  out  of  their  of¬ 
fices  during  the  day  or  perhaps 
she  is  calling  at  a  period  of  the 
year  when  they  cannot  handle 
more  business  than  they  are  get¬ 
ting  —  landscape  people  in  the 
spring,  painters  in  September, 
etc.  Experience  shows  that  such 
folks  should  be  contacts  before 
their  season  starts. 

From  the  Opposition 

Here  is  how  Arthur  Mochel, 
CAM,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen, 
goes  about  obtaining  leads  for 
his  telephone  solicitors: 

“Each  telephone  salesgirl  clips 


the  leads  and  pastes  them  up 
for  her  classification  from  the 
opposition.  The  one  exception  is 
Real  Estate  which  the  girls 
solicit  direct  from  the  opposition 
itself.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  our  opposition  carries  such 
a  tremendous  amount  of  Real 
Estate  we  save  time  and  effort 
by  working  direct  from  the  pa¬ 
per.  This  is  pai’ticularly  true 
of  the  Sunday  edition. 

“We  use  the  yellow  pages  of 
the  telephone  book  to  solicit 
Help  Wanted  ‘cold  turkey’  and 
also  to  solicit  Business  Seiwice 
ads.” 

In  addition,  Mr.  Mochel  has 
a  system  for  determining  wheth¬ 
er  the  ad  in  the  opposition  pa¬ 
per  has  been  running  over  a 
period  of  days,  an  important 
point  in  the  solicitation: 

“After  each  girl  pastes  up 
each  day’s  ads  she  cross-checks 
with  the  ads  pasted  up  the  day 
before.  This  can  be  done  very 
quickly  by  an  experienced  gii-1 
and  in  this  process  she,  of 
course,  makes  either  a  written 
or  mental  note  of  how  many 
times  any  ad  has  appeared  in 
the  opposition.” 

In  One-Paper  Market 

The  CAM  in  a  one-newspaper 
town  has  a  tougher  row  to  hoe 


Editor  &  Publisher 

The  SPOT  NEWS  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


The  PRIMARY  advertising  medium  for  .  .  . 

•  NEWSPAPERS 

•  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

•  SYNDICATES  AND  SERVICES 

•  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  TRADEMARK  PROTECTION 

and 

America's  most  influential  medium  for 
Public  Relations,  Corporate  and  Institu- 
tional  Advertising  .  .  . 

for  eomploto  information  and 
advoriiting  rafot,  writ*  .  .  . 


New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


BIG  WHEELS  among  the  CAMs  at  Western  Classified  Advertising 
Association  convention:  Left  to  right — William  Pickett,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  program  chairman;  Eldred  Garter,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  ANCAM  president;  and  Lee  Hover,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Newspapers, 
ANCAM  vicepresident. 


in  the  matter  of  obtaining  leads. 
His  selling  job  is  twofold;  he 
must  first  sell  the  prospect  on 
the  benefits  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  then  sell  him  on  the 
use  of  his  medium.  In  the  multi¬ 
ple-paper  city  the  prospect  be¬ 
ing  solicited  from  the  opposition 
newspaper  is  generally  sold  on 
classified  to  begin  with  and  the 
pitch  need  be  aimed  merely  at 
obtaining  a  schedule  for  one’s 
newspaper.  James  A.  Green¬ 
wood,  CAM,  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Journal,  in  response  to  our 
query  indicates  the  problem  and 
his  solution: 

“You’re  right,  a  one-newspa¬ 
per  town  is  at  a  disadvantage 
so  far  as  obtaining  leads  are 
concerned.  We  cannot  look 
through  the  classified  section  of 
our  competition  to  obtain  them, 
or  go  out  and  try  to  outsell  our 
competitor. 

“Actually  we  go  about  it  in 
a  very  simple  and  successful 
manner.  Each  of  my  phone  girls 
is  given  a  section  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory  to  solicit.  By  the 
time  she  has  completed  her  part 
several  weeks  have  gone  by  so 
she  simply  starts  over  again. 
From  time  to  time  the  girls  will 
swap  lists,  thus  a  new  girl  on 
what  is  to  her  new  calls. 

“The  outside  salesman  is  for¬ 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  busi¬ 
ness  building  going  up,  busi¬ 
ness  just  moving  into  what  was 
a  vacant  building,  etc.  As  soon 
as  the  door  is  open  he  walks 
in  and  talks  up  a  storm  about 
classified.  Then  we  have  ac¬ 
counts  call  us  and  ask  about 
classified  because  some  friend 
who  has  used  it  for  his  business 
has  recommended  our  media. 
From  time  to  time  I  mail  out 
letters  to  prospects  taken  from 
the  yellow  pages  of  the  phone 
book,  (that’s  the  only  use  I  can 
find  for  those  pages).  I  also  in¬ 


sist  that  my  outside  salesmen 
make  use  of  the  alleys  because 
there  are  a  large  number  of 
small  businesses  operating  from 
what  appears  to  be  an  ordinary 
garage.  I’ll  admit  the  alleys  pro¬ 
duce  very  little  but  every  little 
bit  helps. 

“I  use  a  great  deal  of  ROP 
promotion  asking  or  rather  in¬ 
viting  the  business  man  to  call 
us.  Our  time  is  his  time,  large 
or  small  we  serve  them  all." 

Help  from  Shopper 

Lee  Johnson,  CAM,  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Capital  and  State  Jour-  f 
nal,  finds  that  the  existence  of  ' 
a  shopper  eases  his  lead  prob¬ 
lem.  He  says,  “In  the  first  place, 
even  though  this  is  a  one  news¬ 
paper  town,  we  don’t  have  the 
problem  of  obtaining  leads  that  J 
the  average  one  newspaper  town  I 
has.  We  have  a  shopper  that 
does  a  whale  of  a  job,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  selling  ads  and 
getting  results  for  the  adver-  j 
tiser.  Their  want  ads  are  not  j 
classified  and  are  scattered  on 
all  pages  to  obtain  readership 
for  their  display  ads.  They  run 
about  8  pages  once  a  week 
(Thursday)  and  carry  on  an 
average  of  700  ads.” 

Here's  another  important 
source  of  leads  CAM  Johnson 
uses  which  might  provide  a  tip- 
off  to  CAMs  in  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion:  “We  also  receive  a  list  of 
newcomers  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  each  week  and  we  ; 
have  a  form  letter  welcoming 
them  and  telling  of  the  services 
our  classified  department  ren¬ 
ders.” 

In  9>Column  List 

Corsicana,  Tex. 

The  Corsicana  Daily  Sun  and 
semi-weekly  Morning  Light  have 
changed  to  nine-column  format, 
with  21-inch  page  length. 
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3  HOURS  TO  PRESS  TIME  -  Three  auto  deaths, 
60  miles  north  of  city,  made  the  front  page. 


2  HOURS  BEFORE  DEADLINE  -  Sheriff's  officers  found 
the  body  of  drowned  boy.  The  picture  made  the  edition. 


“We’ve  turned  our  photo-features 
into  news  beats  with  our  SCAN-A-GRAVER” 

by  Gordie  Spear,  City  Editor,  Miles  City  (Mont.)  Daily  Star 


“In  the  old  days  (before  we  got  our  Scan-A-Graver)  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  carry  a  timely  picture.  Every¬ 
thing  was  more-or-less  on  a  feature  basis.  Often,  as 
many  as  3  days  elapsed  between  the  time  we  shot  our 
pictures  and  the  finished  engravings  were  returned 
to  us. 

“Many  times  since  we  installed  our  Scan-A-Graver, 
weVe  had  news  pictures  in  the  paper  within  an  hour  of 
the  actual  happening.  The  same  with  sport  pictures. 
And  we’ve  been  able  to  build  up  our  picture  morgue 
through  judicious  use  of  a  photo-enlarger  and  the 
Scan-A-Graver. 

“In  the  eight  years  I’ve  spent  as  sports  editor,  wire 
editor  and  city  editor  for  the  ‘Star,’  I’ve  observed  our 
operation  both  with  and  without  the  Scan-A-Graver.  I 
can  honestly  say  that  it  is  the  biggest  forward  step  we 
have  taken  since  I’ve  been  here.  It  has  opened  up 
dozens  of  new  iwssibilities  for  building  reader  interest 
and  advertising  lineage.  And,  of  keen  interest  to  small 


papers  like  ours,  it  is  economically  a  sound  proposition.” 

Get  specific  details  on  using  the  Scan-A-Graver  for 
circulation  building— for  increasing  advertising  lineage 
—  for  adding  new  scope  to  your  local  news  coverage. 
Ask  for  sample  copies  of  “Impressions”  and  “Photo- 
Advertising.”  Write  today  to  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
Dept.  77. 


GKAPHIC 

eouiPMeur 


Div.  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp. 

District  Offices:  Walpole,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Go.;  Chicago,  III.; 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Son  Froncisco,  Col.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


To  Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  editor  ofl 
Washington  Star  and  president  of  i 
Associated  Press,  the  presidency ! 
1958  of  Journalism’s  famed  Gridiron  Q 


To  the  long  list  of  honors  awarded 
to  drama  critic  Jay  Carmody  of  The 
Washington  Star,  appointment  as 
United  States  delegate  to  Cannes 
Film  Festival,  1958. 


To  reporter  Miriam  Ottenberg  of  The 
Washington  Star,  special  citation  by 
law  enforcement  officers  for  “zealous 
reporting  of  crime  and  its  correc¬ 
tion,”  1958. 


The  stature 


To  foreign  correspondent  Richard 
Frykland  of  The  Washington  Star, 
citation  for  interpretive  reporting  on 
foreign  affairs  by  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  1958. 


To  garden  editor  Wilbur  H.  Young- 
man  of  The  Washington  Star,  the 
AST  A  award  as  the  outstanding 
newspaper  writer  on  gardens  in  the 
Nation,  1958. 


New  home  of  The  Washington  Star 
now  nearing  completion 
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To  reporter  George  Beveridge  of  The 
fehington  Star,  the  1958  Pulitzer  Prize 
firhis  series  “METRO,  City  of  Tomorrow,” 
1  study  of  complex  urban  development. 


To  reporter  John  V.  Homer  of  The 
Washington  Star,  the  distinguished  office 
of  president  of  Tlie  National  Press  Club, 
1958. 


To  women’s  editor  Lee  Walsh  of  The 
Washington  Star,  the  distinguished  office 
of  president  of  The  Women’s  National 
Press  Club,  1958. 


The  Washington  Star  is  reflected  in 
Ihonors  accorded  the  newspaper  and  its  staff 


A  great  city  deserves  a  great  newspaper. 

In  Washington  it  is  The  Star,  which  has  won  unmatched 
national  prestige  through  105  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 


THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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FAIRCHILD 


Publisher’s  Estate  Lecture  Series 

Plymovth,  Mass.  Columbia,  Mo. 

Charles  L.  Fuller,  late  pub-  A  Visiting  Instructor’s  Pro- 
lisher  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  gram  is  being  inaugurated  at 
Enterprise-Times,  left  an  estate  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
estimated  at  more  than  $250,000.  University  of  Missouri  as  a  fea- 
3^  ^  *  ture  of  the  50th  anniversary’ 

year.  Lee  Hills,  executive  editor 
Bob  Bledsoe  from  Okla-  Qf  Detroit  Free  Press  and 

ho7na  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Okla-  Miami  Herald,  inaugurated  the 
homan  to  circulation  director  of  series  on  Sept.  29.  He  is  one  of 
Southwestern  Publishing  Co.  at  ^  large  percentage  of  graduates 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  in  charge  of  ^j^g  school  who  will  partici- 
circulation  for  Fort  Synith  patg, 

Times-Record,  Rogers  Daily  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Aeies  and  Natchez  (Miss.)  Jack  Cherry,  formerly  sports 
Times.  Hatold  Richardson  editor  of  the  Lancaster  (Ohio) 
from  the  Daily  Oklahoman  to  Eagle-Gazette  —  named  athletic 
city  circulation  manager  of  the  publicity  director  of  Zavier  Uni- 
Fort  Smith  Times-Record.  versity,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Fairchild  has  expanded  its  news 
•coverage  in  the  new  49th  State 
with  the  appointment  of  two  new 
correspondents  in  that  area.  Joe 
Kirkbride,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Alaska  Empire,  will  represent  Fair- 
child  Publications  in  Juneau;  and 
Clifford  Cernick,  of  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  will  cover  news  in  and 
around  Anchorage. 

\lhen  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
publishes  its  special  daily  issue  on 
Oct.  Idi  for  the  National  Electronic 
Conference  in  Chicago,  Alfred  D. 
Cook,  editor,  will  be  at  the  site 
working  on  coverage  with  the  Fair- 
child  news  bureau  in  that  city. 
Ralph  Jones,  bureau  news  chief; 
George  Drake,  ELECTRONIC! 
NEWS  reporter;  John  Mack,  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  others  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  news  gathering  and 
writing. 

Dorothy  (d.l.w.)  W’allis,  fea¬ 
ture  columnist  of  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY,  leaves  New  York 
Oct.  13  for  Chicago,  where  she 
will  begin  a  three  or  four  week 
survey  of  cities  along  the  St.  Law- 
rance  Seaway.  She  plans  to  report 
to  readers  what  retailers  and  others 
are  expecting  as  a  result  of  the 
opening  of  the  Seaway  next  year — 
economic  developments,  shifting  of 
industries,  etc.  Cities  covered  will 
include  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo. 

Sheldon  C.  Wesson,  Far  East 
Bureau  chief  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  with  headquarters  in  Yoko¬ 
hama,  Japan,  will  be  guest  speaker 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Cotton  Textile  Mer¬ 
chants  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wesson, 
who  arrives  in  the  U.  S.  on  Nov.  4 
for  a  two  months’  stay,  will  address 
the  group  Nov.  6  at  the  Arkwright 
Club. 

Three  new  news  correspondents 
have  been  added  to  the  Fairchild 
News  Service  staff.  Alvin  Taylor 
will  represent  Fairchild  in  Green¬ 
ville.  N.  C;  he  is  also  city  editor 
of  the  Greenville  Daily  Reflector. 
Maurine  Eastus  will  cover  news  in 
Yakima,  Wash.;  she  is  women’s 
news  editor  for  the  Yakima  Herald 
and  Republic.  Stephen  Murphy 
will  handle  news  coverage  out  of 
Omalia,  Neb.,  where  he  is  assistant 
news  director  for  WOW-WOW  TV. 


Harold  Gully,  United  Press 
International  Newspictures  Cen¬ 
tral  Division  manager — trans¬ 
ferred  to  London  as  Newspic¬ 
tures  manager  for  Europe. 


James  Stacey  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  news  staff  as  a  court  reporter 
for  all  Fairchild  papers.  He  will 
temporarily  take  over  for  Dave 
Pauly  who  has  gone  into  the  Army 
for  six  months. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


Pulili$h*rt  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  V/ear  Daily,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Footwear  Newt,  Books. 


WESTERN  Classified  Advertising  Association  officers  and  directors,  chosen  at  San  Mateo  meeting:  Left  to 
right,  front — Sid  Sidaway,  Victoria  (B.C.)  Press;  Mrs.  Leo  Tremblay,  Redondo  Beach  (Calif.)  Breeze;  Usa 
Churchill,  Pasadena  Independent,  Star-News;  Alice  Duba,  Van  Nuys  News;  Max  Taylor,  Portland  Oregonian; 
rear — Bill  Hexner,  Martinez  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa  Gazette;  Wendell  Sorenson,  Richmond  Independent;  Har 

Henry,  San  Jose  Mercury-News. 
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Shrine  Is  Asked 
For  ^Uncle  Sam’ 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

As  the  result  of  painstaking 
research  by  Thomas  I.  Gerson 
of  its  staff,  the  Times  Record 
has  revived  a  movement  to  have 
the  Samuel  Wilson  home  here 
established  as  a  national  shrine. 

Sam  Wilson  was  a  govern¬ 
ment  meat  inspector  during  the 
War  of  1812  who  stamped  his 
U.S.  on  meat  sent  to  soldiers. 
They,  in  turn,  referred  to  Uncle 
Sam’s  meat  and  that  gave  rise 
to  the  national  symbol,  local 
historians  claim. 

Vice  President  Nixon  sent  a 
message  to  the  Times  Record 
on  the  192nd  birth  anniversary 
of  Sam  Wilson  this  week  urging 
the  American  people  to  emulate 
the  national  virtues  personified 
by  Uncle  Sam. 

Local  Congressmen  will  intro¬ 
duce  new  bills  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  to  carry  out  the  shrine 
project.  Five  years  ago  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parks  Service  vetoed  the 
proposal  because  of  “inadequate 
data”  to  support  the  historic 
claim.  Mr.  Gerson  is  reporting 
some  “new  evidence”  in  his  re¬ 
search. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dee  W.  Norton  —  recent 

Washington  State  College  grad¬ 
uate,  joined  news  staff  of  Coos 
Bay  (Ore.)  World,  succeeding 
Dave  Scott,  who  has  returned 
to  Stanford  University  for 
graduate  work. 

*  «  • 

Jack  Horrigan,  formerly  of 
United  Press,  has  become  a 

sports  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

«  *  * 

Leroy  A.  Simms,  Alabama 
correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press  —  new  president  of  the 
Alabama  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  •  * 

Tony  Patrus  —  from  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  bureau  to  the  city 
staff  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

«  *  * 

Jarrell  L.  Jennings  Jr.  — 
to  the  display  advertising  staff 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 

«  *  « 

C.  Paul  Means,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  or.  the 
Rorthem  Virginia  Sun  —  to 
staff  of  Congressional  Quarter¬ 
ly. 


SAME  BEATS — Lois  Slewart,  left, 
who  covers  the  docks  for  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Advertiser,  and  Helen  Delich, 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun's  famous 
waterfront  reporter,  compare  notes 
on  their  assignments.  Neither  feels 
she  has  to  take  a  back  seat  to 
male  reporters  on  these  rough- 
and-tough  beats. 


James  Riggins,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  —  named  to  fifth  term 
as  president  of  the  Dispatch 
Country  Club. 

*  e  * 

Samuel  Sigesmund,  TFinni- 
peg  (Man.)  Tribune  —  new 
president  of  the  Canadian  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association. 

*  e  * 

Frances  Laslie,  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  Daily  News  —  to 
the  West  Hollywood  bureau  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

a  *  * 

Bill  Tarleton,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star  and  former  staffer  on  the 
Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily  Times  — 
to  the  Hollywood  bureau  of  the 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
News.  Other  staff  changes:  Bud 
Honey  —  from  the  Hollywood 
bureau  to  the  Pompano  Beach 
bureau  and  Jean  Allen  —  from 
the  Pompano  Beach  bureau  to 
the  city  staff  as  feature  writer, 
succeeding  Anne  Kolb,  re- 
sigfned.  «  «  * 

Phillip  Marshall  —  to  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Parkersburg 
(Ohio)  News. 

*  •  • 

W.  J.  (Bill)  Findlay,  long¬ 
time  sports  editor  then  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun  —  retired  at  70. 
Earlier  he  worked  for  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  Free  Press. 

•  •  « 

John  Smyly,  member  of  the 
staff  since  1952  —  succeeds 
James  M.  Hale  as  state  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion. 
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Don  Cofman,  for  three  years 
on  the  sports  staff  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press 
—  to  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  sports  publicity  office.  He 
is  working  on  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism. 

•  •  * 

Stan  MacPherson,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Montpelier 
(Vt.)  Argus  —  in  charge  of 
new  self-regulation  program  for 
Vermont  Division,  U.  S.  Brew¬ 
ers  Foundation. 

«  «  * 

Jerry  McLaughlin,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  New'spaper 
Classified  Clinic. 

•  • 

Austin  H.  Hoff.man  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Memphis  Publishing 
Company  (Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press-Scimitar),  filling  a 
vacancy  left  by  the  death  a  year 
ago  of  Maury  S.  Weisiger.  Mr. 
Hoffman  fonnerly  w'orked  for 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  and  an 
advertising  agency. 


Doctor  of  Letters 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Harry  C.  France,  Buffalo 
Evening  News  financial  column¬ 
ist,  received  a  doctorate  of 
letters  from  Hartwick  (College 
Oct.  3,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  for  Foun¬ 
der’s  Day  at  the  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 
college. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Wilkie,  formerly  with 
the  Traer  (Iowa)  Star-Clipper 
—  to  advisor  to  student  publica¬ 
tions  at  Purdue  University. 

*  •  « 

Raoul  Clouthier,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Montreal  (Que.) 
La  Patrie  and  French  press  rela¬ 
tions  officer  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  —  retired. 

♦  ♦  * 

Kenneth  Ewing,  formerly 
with  the  Gibbons  Davies  ad 
agency,  Boise,  Idaho  —  to  artist 
for  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  replacing  William 
Rasley,  who  resigned  to  operate 
his  own  business.  Color  Service. 


Peter  Tchakirides,  Yale 
University  graduate  —  to  the 
sports  department  of  the  IFafer- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Don  DeCesare,  now 
with  the  sports  department  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter.  Paul  Hathaway  is  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Republican,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Richard  McGurk,  re¬ 
signed.  The  new  Watertown- 
Oakville  bureau  reporter  is 
Marion  Vannais,  formerly  with 
the  Windham  (Conn.)  County 
Transcript  and  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican.  Gregory 
Chilson,  former  Watertown  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  with  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck  bureau. 


Sanford  Moss,  formerly 
sports  writer  and  editor  with 
southern  and  eastern  papers  — 
appointed  sports  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  Wisconsin  State  College 
Conference. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  Denney,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  at  Lincoln  for  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  —  to  the 
paper’s  Sunday  magazine  staff. 
Don  Shasteen,  Iowa  statehouse 
reporter  at  Des  Moines,  has 
shifted  to  Lincoln.  New  Iowa 
statehouse  reporter  is  Ros  Jen¬ 
sen,  formerly  with  the  Waterloo 
(la.)  Courier. 


Robert  L.  Sturdevant,  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Pres.s  since 
1946  —  to  advertising  director, 
succeeding  James  J.  Burnett, 
who  retires  Jan.  1. 


Nicholas  Alexander  — 
named  Old  Saybrook,  (k>nn.,  cor¬ 
respondent,  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press,  succeeding  Janet  Spear. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Phillip  Dickinson,  formerly 
on  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror- 
News  for  two  years  —  to  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  Van 
Nuys  (Calif.)  Merrell  Dough¬ 
erty,  formerly  of  San  Fernando 
(Calif.)  Sun,  who  joined  staff 
early  in  summer  as  vacation  re¬ 
placement  —  now  permanent 
employee. 

♦  *  * 

Patrick  McCarthy,  reporter, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  —  re¬ 
signed,  to  live  in  Ireland. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  S.  Sims,  foi-mer  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Paris  (Ill.)  Bea- 
con-News  —  to  the  Illinois  State 
Register  at  Springfield,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  S.  Colby,  now  copy 
writer  for  the  S.  P.  Wright  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 


Obituary 


George  F.  Dodds,  60,  former 
wire  editor  of  the  Biddeford 
(Me.)  Journal  who  had  retired 
earlier  this  year  because  of  ill 
health;  Oct.  2.  He  also  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Journal  for  26  years,  leaving  as 
sports  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

J.  Stanton  Jennings,  66, 
night  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard;  Oct.  3. 
He  became  reporter  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal  in 
SOME  OF  THE  NEW  CROP  of  journalism  students— BeHy  Jo  daggers,  1910.  He  later  joined  the  P-S  in 
Becky  Huey  and  Adelaide  Williams — crowd  around  Henry  Harris,  editor  1940  as  copy  editor.  He  became 
of  the  West  Point  (Miss.)  Daily  Times-Leader,  at  Mississippi  State  Col-  (.jty  editor  in  1944  and  night 
lege  for  Women.  Mr.  Harris  gave  the  first  in  a  series  of  lectures  for  the  three  years  later, 

journalism  students.  He  advised:  "The  need  for  adequate  personnel  in  *  *  « 

newspaper  work  is  great."  He  urged  the  girls  to  consider  advertising  Wat?  Arv  V  Rt 

and  business  office,  as  well  as  editorial  work.  ,  WALLACE  E.  blipLOCK,  So, 


Gift  to  Annapolis  Nevada  Awards 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Reno 

J.  D.  Hartford,  publisher  of  The  Nevada  State  Press  As- 
the  Portsmouth  Herald,  has  sub-  sociation’s  distinguished  corn- 
scribed  to  three  chairs  at  the  munity  service  award  in  the 


Wallace  E.  Sherlock,  85, 
former  editor  of  the  Fairfield 
(Iowa)  Daily  Ledger,  Oct.  2. 


Reno  R.  F.  Stephens  Dies 

The  Nevada  State  Press  As- 

.cations  distinguished  com-  ^  Stephens,  53,  as- 

sistant  treasurer  of  the  Tribune 


Dave  Clark,  formerly  with  Navy-Marine  Corps  Memorial  weekly  field  went  to  the  Hcndcr-  Company,  died  Oct.  2  in  his  office 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Evening  Jour-  Stadium  at  Annapolis.  They  son  Ho?ne  News  in  a  Newspaper  at  the  C/iicafiro  Tribune,  appar- 
nal  and  U.  S.  Army  —  to  Uni-  will  be  dedicat^  to  men  lost  eek  presentation.  The  News  ^  attack.  Mr. 

versity  of  Nebraska  School  of  on  submarines  built  here  since  and  the  Boulder  City  News  are  Stephens  was  also  treasurer  of 
Journalism  and  general  assign-  1919.  Mr.  Hartford,  graduate  published  by  Moritz  and  Dolores  Chicaeo  Tribune  Buildine 
ment  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  of  the  Naval  Academy,  1920,  Zenoff.  The  Henderson  news-  assistant  secretary  of 

Star.  served  aboard  submarines.  paper  attacked  community  prob-  w  .  "h  treaV- 


served  aboard  submarines. 


paper  attacked  community  prob- 


WGN,  Inc.,  and  became  treas- 


Jerry  Fricke  — now  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  David  City  (Neb.)  Ban- 


Neal  Brogden,  University  of  development, 


lems  ranging  from  dog  poison-  ^  chi- 

mg  and  shoplifting  to  industrial  American  after  its  pur- 


ner-Press.  He  previously  worked  Alabama  journalism  graduate 
for  KMTV  in  Omaha,  Neb.  as  —  to  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
photographer  and  news  writer.  Advertiser  state  desk.  Buddy 

Mitchell  has  joined  the  report¬ 
ing  staff,  succeeding  Dick 


Dick  Manley,  former  man- 


chase  by  the  Tribune  Company 
in  October,  1956. 


State  Editor  Named  • 

Chicago  ‘Tony’  Demma  Dies 


Bill  Dorr,  fomierly  editor  of  Wasshincton 

the  Fair/iope  (  Ala.)  Southerner, 

has  been  named  new  state  editor  s^rintendent  of  the 

of  Publishers  Au^hary,  sue-  Gallery  since  1934, 

ceeding  Edwin  G.  Schwenn  who  3  complications 

has  been  appointed  associate  minor  surgery.  His  first 

editor.  .  ,  i.  iu- 

^  ,  job  was  as  a  copy  boy  for  the 

„  Washington  Times.  Later  he 

Miss  Marilyn  Robson,  sum-  ^^^ked  for  United  Press  and 
mer  replacement  importer  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  then  took  a 


aging  editor  of  Alliance  (Neb.)  Looser  who  went  to  the  Tusen-  the  Fairhope  (Ala.)  Southerner,  Anthony  P.  Demma,  60,  as- 
Times-Herald  —  now  in  charge  ^^^sa  (Ala.)  News.  Klink  Cook  has  been  named  new  state  editor  superintendent  of  the 

of  public  relations  department  left  the  copy  rim  to  go  with  UPI  of  Publishers  Auxiliary,  sue-  Pj.ggg  Gallery  since  1934, 


at  Wayne  State  Teachers  Col-  *0  Atlanta 
lege. 


'  _  ^  ,  Ed  Oschmann,  Denver 

Donald  Lewis  named  (QoIo  )  Rocky  Mountain  News 

Stonington,  Conn.,  correspond-  veporter  for  the  past  13 

ent,  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin-  _  the  copy  desk  as 

Record,  succeeding  Elizabeth  Carmody, 

Trumbull.  t —  _ _  x _ 1 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Yealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


^tatp  arlitor  ToHN^^C ARMonv  ^o,gara  a  s  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  ^  messenger  assigned  to 

“7  "r  n  .  ^  ^  the  press  galleries.  In  1912  he 

from  the  copy  desk  to  general  of  George  Gates,  reporter.  became  a  irallerv  emnlovee 
assignment  reporter.  Bill  Hig-  *  ♦  *  Became  a  gaiie^y  employe  . 

DON,  general  assignment  re-  Gilbert  Roberts,  for  five  xji  r  rk* 

porter  for  the  News  for  the  past  years  a  national  advertising  Creator  Uies 

year  —  to  enter  public  rela-  salesman,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  William  Griffin  Jr.,  54,  ex- 
tions  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  ecutive  vicepresident  of  Kudner 
he  formerly  was  associated  with  Chronicle  —  to  head  Syracuse  Agency,  Inc.,  died  Oct.  3.  He  had 
the  Sunpapers.  William  Kost-  office  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  been  in  advertising  ever  since 
I  KA  Jr.  replaces  Mr.  Higdon  as  advertising  representatives  of  graduating  from  Dartmouth  in 
general  assignment  reporter.  the  Gannett  Newspapers.  1925.  He  helned  to  work  out  the 


general  assignment  reporter. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Landon  Manning,  foi-mer 
sports  editor,  Herkimer  (N.  Y.) 


the  Gannett  Newspapers.  1925.  He  helped  to  work  out  the 

Lucky  Strike  slogan  and  the 
Robert  W.  Greer,  city  editor  auctioneer’s  chant  and  coined 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Lamar  .-xhe  Golden  Throat”  for  RCA 


Telegram,  and  editor,  Newviile  Rheingold  the 

/Tx-  X  _  Ox  X  to  join  the  staff  of  El  Dorado  >> 


(Pa.)  Valley  Times  Star  —  to 
sports  editor,  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.  Y.)  Saratogian. 


mSPAPEKHmS 


to  join  the  staff  of  El  Dorado  Urv  Beer  ” 

(Kas.)  Daily  Times.  ^  , 

*  *  * 

Bob  Nold  and  Noralee  Bene-  Hike  Since  48 

DiCT  have  left  the  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Topeka  (Kas.)  State  Journal;  The  Star-Telegram  has  ad- 


*  *  *  DICT  have  left  the  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

R.  Donald  Coslick,  reporter  Topeka  (Kas.)  State  Journal;  The  Star-Telegram  has  ad- 
on  the  Ocean  Grove  (N.  J.)  Nold  to  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  vanced  its  monthly  subscription 

f,  Times  and  a  1958  graduate  of  Leader  and  Press,  and  Miss  price  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  for 

.  .  *  Ti  c  Fairleigh  Dickinson  College  —  Benedict  to  the  Kansas  Trans-  daily-Sunday  and  from  $2.50 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8  to  night  reporter,  Plainfield  (N.  porter,  Kansas  Motor  Carriers’  to  $3  for  morning-evening-Sun- 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydnoy,  Australia  |  J.)  Courier-News. 
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Association  magazine. 


to  $3  for  morning-evening-Sun- 
day.  It’s  first  raise  since  1948. 
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THE  NAVY’S  DEADLY  FLYING  HSH 

It’s  called  TALOS  ...  a  name  to  re-  The  Army  will  use  it  too 

member.  So  keen,  so  accurate  is  its  air-borne 

It’s  the  missile  now  installed  on  the  guidance  system,  the  Army  will  use 
Navy’s  newly -commissioned  guided-  TALOS  too.  The  Navy  and  the  Army 

missile  cruiser,  the  U.S.S.  Galveston.  are  pooling  their  resources— working 

It’s  a  surface-to-air  weapon  that  can  in  close,  effective  cooperation  —  to  de¬ 
knock  invading  aircraft  out  of  the  velop  land -borne,  mobile  launching 
skies.  devices  and  modified  firing  controls 

Deadly  accuracy  ...  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 

It’s  part  of  a  weapon  system  conceived  remarkable  “brain  power”  and 

by  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  of  power. 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Using  an  **'*  i®**  ®^  •"  n>issile  guidance 

air-borne  guidance  system  developed  TALOS  is  just  one  of  the  missile  tasks 
by  ITT  engineers,  TALOS  locks  on  its  that  have  been  assigned  to  ITT.  The 
target... seeks  it  relentlessly,  the  way  a  Army’s  LACROSSE  is  another.  ITT  en¬ 
compass  needle  seeks  North... swiftly  gineers  developed  its  complete  guid- 

overtakes  and  destroys  it.  ance,  ground,  air,  tracking,  and  com- 

The  deadly  accuracy  of  TALOS  puting  systems.  They  contributed  to 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  important  RASCAL,  for  the  Air  Force.  They  de- 
and  successful  weapons  available  for  veloped  the  launching  and  firing  con- 
the  defense  of  our  skies.  trols  and  test  equipment  for  BOMARC, 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION  67  Broad  Straat.  N«w  VorK  4,  N.  V. 

FARNSWORTH  ELECTRONICS  COMPANY  •  FEDERAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  FEDERAL  TELEPHONE  AND  RADIO  COMPANY  •  ITT  COMPONENTS  DIVISION 
ITT  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  •  ITT  LABORATORIES  •  INTELEX  SYSTEMS.  INC.  •  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARD  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  ROYAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  AMERICAN  CABLE  B  RADIO  CORPORATION  •  LABORATORIES 

AND  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  IN  20  FREE-WORLD  COUNTRIES 
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another  Air  Force  missile.  ITT  engi¬ 
neers  developed,  designed  and  sup¬ 
plied  much  of  the  vital  communica¬ 
tion  systems  providing  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  and  warning  information  at  the 
ATLAS  intercontinental  missile  bases. 

It’s  a  big  job— requiring  research, 
experience,  skill,  imagination  in  elec¬ 
tronics  and  other  fields.  It’s  a  job  that 
ITT  is  proud  to  be  a  part  of. 


.  .  .  the  largest  American-owned  world-wide 
electronic  and  telecommunication  enterprise, 
with  80  research  and  manufacturing  units,  14 
operating  companies  and  128,000  employees. 


PROMOTION 

Readers  Meet  Writers 


In  Editor’s 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Glen  Thompson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  believes  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  personal  touch 
in  public  relations.  So  he  is 
going  to  introduce  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  syndicated  columnists 
its  own  staff  in  person  to  women 
readers. 

The  first  session  of  “Inside 
the  Enquirer”  is  scheduled  for 
Oct.  9  in  a  local  auditorium. 
Syndicated  writers  who  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  afteiTioon  include 
Mary  Haworth,  Ida  Jean  Kain, 
Marcia  Winn  and  Allen 
Saunders.  | 

Enquirer  staffei's  who  will  ap¬ 
pear  include  E.  B.  Radcliffe, 
theater  and  television  editor; 
L.  D.  Warren,  cartoonist;  and 
Charles  Bennett,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  who  will  moderate  a  dis¬ 
cussion  between  women  staffers 
and  Jane  Finneran,  women’s 
editor. 


PR  Project 


This  is  not  an  unusual  stunt 
in  newspaper  promotion  and 
public  relations.  But  it  still  does 
not  happen  often  enough  to 
realize  the  tremendous  potential 
of  good  will  such  a  simple  thing 
as  a  personal  appearance  holds. 
♦ 

WHERE  LIFE  BEGINS 

The  New  York  Journal- 
American  is  proving  that  for 
many  I’eaders,  life  begins  after 
retirement  and  on  a  trip.  Its 
“Friendship  Travel  Club  for 
Folks  Past  Sixty”  is  going  into 
its  first  winter  season  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  400. 

The  club  came  into  being  last 
Spring  after  Robert  Peterson, 
who  writes  the  “Life  Begins  at 
Forty”  column  for  the  paper, 
wrote  about  Mrs.  Alice  Thomp¬ 
son,  70,  whose  hobby  is  arrang¬ 
ing  tours  for  groups  of  older 
people  who  dislike  traveling 
alone. 


(Hurrrnt  Affatra  Jtlma  WELCOMES  THESE  FOR¬ 
WARD-THINKING  NEWSPAPERS  AS  NEW  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS  TO  THE  (Eurrmt  Affaira  FILMSTRIP 
SERVICE  FOR  THE  1958-1959  SCHOOL  YEAR 


ARMY  TIMES 

BANGOR  (Me.)  DAILY  NEWS 

CHEBOYGAN  (Mich.)  DAILY  TRIBUNE 

CHICAGO  (III.)  TRIBUNE 

DALLAS  (Tex.)  TIMES  HERALD 

DAYTON  (Ohio)  JOURNAL-HERALD 

EUREKA  (Calif.)  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 

HARRISBURG  (Pa.)  PATRIOT-NEWS 

HOLYOKE  (Mass.)  TRANSCRIPT-TELEGRAM 

MANCHESTER  (N.  H.)  UNION  LEADER 

MANITOWOC  (Wise.)  HERALD-TIMES 

OTTAWA  (Ont.)  CITIZEN 

SAGINAW  (Mich.)  NEWS 

SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  (Calif.)  TRIBUNE 

TORONTO  (Ont.)  STAR 

VALLEY  CITY  (N.  D.)  TIMES-RECORD 

WATERLOO  (Iowa)  COURIER 


NOW  SUBSCRIBED  TO  BY  46  NEWSPAPERS 


For  free  sample  print  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  important  service,  write  to: 

Current  Affairs  Films 
527  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


The  column  drew  more  than 
100  inquiries  about  a  club  for 
such  people.  A  travel  agent  was 
retained  by  the  paper  to  arrange 
monthly  tours  at  low  cost.  Be¬ 
fore  each  trip,  the  traveling 
group  meets  for  a  get-acquainted 
party  at  a  local  hotel.  Mr. 
Peterson  acts  as  host. 

*  *  e 

LEARN-TO-BOWL 

A  public  service  bowling  pro¬ 
motion  has  paid  off  handsomely, 
even  on  the  second  go-around, 
for  the  Bergen  Evening  Record 
of  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  newspaper’s  promotion 
department  in  1957  originated 
and  developed  a  Leam-to-Bowl 
Clinic  >Vhich  has  been  taken  to 
a  score  of  cities  by  A.M.F.  Pin- 
spotters,  bowling  equipment 
manufacturers.  It  was  conducted 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
August,  usually  the  low  point  in 
bowling  participation. 

More  than  1,000  persons  took 
part  in  1957 — a  capacity  crowd 
for  three  classes  on  consecutive 
nights  for  two  weeks.  This  year 
the  program  was  expanded  but 
streamlined  into  five  one-ses¬ 
sion  groups,  drawing  a  capacity 
crowd  of  more  than  1,500. 

The  idea  originated  when  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Leonard  Gold- 
blatt  asked  Bowling  Editor  Jack 
Fein  how  the  newspaper  could 
be  of  service  in  bowling,  the 
largest  participant  sport  in  the 
paper’s  circulation  area.  The 
two  met  with  a  promotion- 
minded  bowling  alley  proprie¬ 
tor,  officials  of  the  Bergen 
County  Bowling  Association, 
and  executives  of  A.M.F.  Pin- 
spotters. 

As  it  has  since  been  tailoi’ed, 
the  new.spaper  sponsors  the 
event  at  a  large  bowling  estab¬ 
lishment  where  there  is  maxi¬ 
mum  seating  behind  a  few 
alleys,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  lanes  for  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  later  in  the  program.  The 
paper  promotes  with  news 
stories  and  office  ads,  running 
coupons  to  be  sent  in  for  free 
resei-ved  tickets. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

FASHIONS 

Twenty  thou.sand  women  of 
the  Greater  St.  Louis  area  at¬ 
tended  the  Globe-Democrat's 
semi  annual  fashion  show' — “The 
Fine  Art  of  Fall  Fashions” — 
held  in  Convention  Hall  of  the 
city’s  Kiel  Auditorium  Sept.  17. 
Stars  of  the  matinee  and  even¬ 
ing  performances  were  Singer 
Marguerite  Piazza,  and  Anita 
Colby,  newspaper  columnist, 
model,  actress  and  lecturer. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
of  the  Globe-Democrat,  wel¬ 
comed  the  audience  and  saluted 
Frances  Smiley,  women’s  editor. 


and  George  Carson,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  special  events  director, 
who  planned  and  developed  the 
show.  He  explained  that  the 
fashion  shows  are  held  for  two 
reasons — “To  point  up  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  St.  Louis  as  a  shopping 
center  of  the  Midwest,  and  to 
stimulate  fashion  consciousness 
among  women  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.” 

The  clothes  modeled  in  the 
show  were  selected  from  the  fall 
stocks  of  six  department  stores 
and  speciality  shops. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

IN  THE  BAG 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
done  solid  promotion  for  a  new 
child-parent  column  offering, 
“Today’s  Children,”  by  Grace 
Langdon  and  Irving  W.  Stout. 
Its  announcement  booklet  im¬ 
presses. 

NEA  Service  impresses  also 
with  promotion  for  American 
Menu,  by  Gaynor  Maddox,  a  6- 
times-a-week  feature  that  has 
a  man  writing  about  preparing 
as  well  as  eating  food. 

Responding  to  the  story  about 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  bicycle  derby, 
John  W.  Newrton,  director  of  in¬ 
formation,  Bicycle  Institute  of 
America,  122  E.  42  St.,  New 
York  17,  offei*s  the  cooperation 
of  the  Institute,  a  non-profit 
organization,  in  any  promotion 
involving  bicycles.  Cooperation 
includes  various  safety  materi¬ 
als  for  distribution  and,  in  large 
programs,  handsome  trophies. 

Elyria  (0.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  out  with  a  market  data 
folder  unusual  for  a  newspaper 
of  25,000  circulation.  Crammed 
with  data,  this  two-pocket  folder 
is  still  easy  to  read  and  assimil¬ 
ate.  It  divides  its  story  into 
three  parts — the  market,  the 
product,  and  the  audience. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
out  with  Observerland  market 
manual,  an  excellent  and  useful 
booklet  providing  newspaper 
cii'culation  and  market  data. 

Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-En¬ 
terprise  having  fun  and  making 
fun  for  readers  with  its  “Pegleg 
Smith  Treasure  Hunt.” 

Houston  Issues  Media, 
Market  Study 

Fred  L.  Ryner,  Biyan  Hous¬ 
ton,  Inc.  vicepresident  and  re¬ 
search  director,  announced  this 
week  the  agency’s  450-page  1958 
edition  of  the  “Major  Coverage 
Study  of  Media  and  Markets." 
This  book  provides  market  in¬ 
formation  and  circulation  or 
coverage  for  newspapers,  Sun¬ 
day  supplements,  magazines, 
radio  and  television  in  700  cities 
located  in  458  U.  S.  counties. 
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Why  do  diabetic  doctors 
live  longer 
than  other  diabetics? 

Anyone  who  develops  diabetes  can  take  hope 
from  the  personal  experiences  of  doctors  who  have 
the  disease.  They  have  proved  that  by  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  treatment,  they  can  live  almost  as  long 
and  as  actively  with  the  disease  as  without  it. 

When  mild  diabetes  is  discovered  early,  it  can 
often  be  controlled  by  diet  alone,  or  by  diet  and 
exercise.  In  other  cases,  a  combination  of  insulin, 
diet  and  exercise  may  be  required. 

New  compounds,  taken  by  mouth,  appear  to 
be  beneficial  in  selected  cases,  usually  those  who 
have  mild  diabetes  which  developed  after  age  40. 
Their  use,  however,  requires  strict  medical  super¬ 
vision  .  .  .  and  their  true  place  in  diabetes  treat¬ 
ment  awaits  further  study. 

Anyone  at  any  age  can  develop  diabetes,  but 
your  chances  of  doing  so  are  increased  .  .  .  if  you 
are  overweight;  if  diabetes  has  occurred  in  your 
family;  if  you  are  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65. 

Today,  about  one  million  people  in  our  country 
have  diabetes  and  are  getting  treatment.  Another 
million  Americans  have  the  disease,  but  are  com¬ 
pletely  unaware  of  it.  This  is  because  diabetes, 
early  in  its  course,  causes  no  noticeable  symptoms, 
and  may  not  until  it  is  well  advanced. 

So,  everyone  should  have  periodic  health  ex¬ 
aminations,  including  simple  tests  for  diabetes. 
And  no  one  should  delay  seeing  the  doctor  if  any 
of  the  following  common  symptoms  of  diabetes 
should  occur  . . .  weight  loss  despite  constant  hunger 
and  excessive  eating,  increased  fatigue  during  nor¬ 
mal  activities,  excessive  thirst  and  frequent  urination. 


If  diabetes  is  found,  the  usual  reward  for  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  doctor’s  orders  is  added  years  of  com¬ 
fort  and  of  life.  Doctors  know  this  . . .  and  that  is 
why  those  of  them  who  have  diabetes  live  longer 
than  other  diabetics. 
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CIRCULATION 


After  three  weeks,  a  different  T 

advisor  again  visits  the  boy’s  1/1*088  J— i0Cl 
parents  to  discuss  any  problem 
that  might  have  arisen  or  any  Alool/'o 
point  of  information  they  may  ./A.10.8JVC1  lO 
want  clarified.  In  addition,  the 
advisors  keep  a  close  check  on 

the  lad’s  school  grades  and  ad-  Olcll0IlOOvJ. 
vise  as  to  the  desirability  of 

banking  some  of  the  profits  for  By  Jim  Richst 

future  education. 


Working  with  Schools 
Builds  Carrier  Supply 


Recruiting  carrier  boys  solely 
through  the  local  schools,  with 
emphasis  on  high  scholastic 
standards  to  retain  the  route 
franchise,  has  brought  over  a 
third  additional  youths  to  the 
carrier  ranks,  according  to 
Willard  B.  Gross,  promotion 
and  circulation  manager  of  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times.  He  in¬ 
augurated  the  plan  in  Chester 
six  months  ago. 

“There  was  a  time  when  the 
circulation  manager  would  re¬ 
cruit  his  carrier  boys  from  the 
street  as  best  he  could,  some¬ 
times  with  little  regard  to  their 
ages  or  real  interest  in  the  job,” 
Mr.  Gross  says.  “Our  new  sys¬ 
tem  has  changed  all  that.  We 
recruit  our  boys  strictly  from 
schools  in  our  trading  area. 
Even  when  a  boy  shows  interest 
and  approaches  us  for  a  car¬ 
rier  route,  we  tell  him  to  apply 
through  his  school.” 

A  Newsboy  Advisor  from  the 
circulation  department  periodic¬ 
ally  visits  all  elementary  and 
high  schools,  public  and  paro- 


WHAT  DID  ^ 
YOU  TAKE  for) 


chial,  in  his  area,  leaving  appli¬ 
cation  blanks  for  carrier  routes 
with  the  principal.  The  boys  are 
informed  of  these  applications, 
sometimes  by  the  Newsboy  Ad¬ 
visor  at  the  school  assembly. 
Any  boy  from  the  minimum  age 
of  12  can  get  an  application 
blank  and  if  his  school  grades 
are  average  or  above,  and  so 
stated  in  the  teacher’s  report,* 
the  principal  will  sign  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  forward  it  to  Mr. 
Gross.  A  lad  who  desires  a  route 
but  whose  marks  are  not  up  to 
par  is  informed  by  the  advisor 
that  his  application  will  be  kept 
and  processed  when  his  school 
work  improves. 

The  boy’s  parents  are  then 
visited  by  one  of  the  five  dist¬ 
rict  advisors  who  supervise  the 
routes  and  the  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  benefits  of  a  carrier 
route  as  their  son’s  first  busi¬ 
ness  venture  are  discussed  with 
them.  After  parental  consent, 
the  boy,  under  supervision  of  the 
advisor,  starts  out  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  businessman. 


A  SUBSCftlPTIOff 
TO 


Messages  to  Parents 
Monthly  sales  messages  are 


Statehood 

By  Jim  Richstad 

Minneapolis 
Stixing  newspaper  support 
was  a  decisive  factor  in  getting 
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se;r T;;;;  the  cl^cuTation  de!  Alaskans  together  on  the  state- 

partment  to  the  boy’s  parents,  a‘i  i 

who  are  informed  of  the  value  ^  “The  Alaskan  newspapers 

of  good  sales  habits  and  are  for  statehood  ^newed  rny 

pxn«*ted  to  see  that  their  son  respect  for  the  power  of  the 
expwt^  to  see  that  their  son  represent,”  said 

reads  the  message.  Typical  mes-  „  a  u  ~ 

sae-es  inform  the  carrier  of  the  George  Sunborg,  editor  of  the 

sages  inform  the  carrier  of  the  ^  ^  j,  News-Miner.  “It 

value  of  notifying  the  cus^er 

Jat  his  paper  can  mailed  to  history 


him  on  vacation;  the  import¬ 
ance  of  prompt  collection;  how 


in  the  traditional  manner.” 
Mr.  Sundborg  spoke  at  the 


his  present  customers  Course 

satisfied  with  good  service,  i.e.,  University  of  Minnesota 

p  acing  the  paper  in  a  safe  g^^^j  journalism.  He  was 
place,  where  it  is  easily  visible  ^gigomed  by  Dr.  Robert  L. 
and  out  of  the  ram,  if  the  director  of  the 

weather  demands  it;  and  how  g^j^Qo! 

to  build  the  route  by  canvassing  Sundborg  told  more  than 

piOSpectS.  -OA  Minn  PSA  tn.  editors  and  nub- 


Mr.  Sundborg  told  more  than 
100  Minnesota  editors  and  pub- 


The  messages  also  keep  the  ^ghers  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
boys  and  their  parents  up  to  not  greatly  concerned 

date  on  prize  contests  and  on  ojjout  statehood  just  a  few  years 
planned  visits  to  historical  1946,  some  10,000  Alas- 

shrines  that  are  part  of  the  j^^ns  voted  3-to-2  in  favor  of 
Times’  carrier  educational  statehood.  In  1958,  after  three 
training.  years  of  a  determined  news- 

If  the  carrier  s  school  marks  paper  campaign,  they  voted  5- 
fall  off,  he  can  be  dropped  from  to-1  in  favor,  with  a  50,000- 
his  route,  according  to  the  terms  voter  turnout,  he  said, 
of  the  agreement  with  his  «<a11  it  took  was  the  truth 
parents,  or  given  a  grace  period  vrell  told.” 
to  rebuild  his  averages,  at  the  Alaska  has  13  weeklies  and 
option  of  his  advisor  and  with  six  dailies  today,  he  said.  News- 


the  mutual  consent  of  the  ad¬ 
visor  and  teacher. 

Times  carrier  boys  now  num¬ 
ber  about  400,  about  120  more 


print  costs  $200  a  ton,  and  the 
starting  wage  for  printers  is 
$4.05  an  hour. 

“We  have  already  begun  to 


than  when  the  program  started,  realize  the  economic  advantages 
Routes  for  new  boys  are  built  of  statehood,”  he  said.  “Na- 
by  decreasing  the  size  of  estab-  tional  advertisers  are  showing 
lished  routes,  but  only  with  the  interest  in  our  newspapers  they 
consent  of  the  established  car-  didn’t  show  when  we  were  a 
rier  and  his  parents.  territory.” 

Carriers  benefit  by  a  free  in¬ 
surance  policy.  A  yearly  scholar-  * 

Jifia^ned^^'’'"'^''  ’  Teen-Age  Parley 

The  enthusiasm  generated  Springfield,  Mass, 

among  educators  by  the  Times  A  column  in  which  teen-ageis 


plan,  Mr.  Gross  declares,  is  best  spotlight  the  worthwhile  activi- 
summed  up  in  a  letter  from  a  ties  of  their  set  has  been  added 
local  school  principal  who  stated  to  the  Springfield  Sunday  Re- 
that  ‘newspaper  route  carrier  publican. 

boys  are  now  my  best  students.’  The  feature  has  been  in  pre¬ 


boys  are  now  my  best  students.’  The  feature  has  been  in  pre¬ 
paration  since  last  April  when 
*  the  idea  was  broached  at  a 

NLRB  Area  Set  ‘^o^^eLence  on  teen-age 

-  problems.  Mayor  Thomas  J. 
Washington  O’Connor  Jr.,  endorsed  the  idea 
The  National  Labor  Relations  and  Gerald  M.  Healy  of  the 
Board  will  now  take  jurisdic-  Republican  staff  solicited  the 


tion  over  newspaper  labor  dis¬ 
putes  in  cases  where  the  corn- 


interest  of  youth  organizations. 
Craig  Biddle,  director  of  pub- 


pany  does  an  annual  business  lie  relations  at  Springfield  Col- 
of  $200,000.  The  previous  lege,  serves  as  advisor  to  a 


standard  was  $250,000. 


teen-age  editorial  board. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


The  Editor’s  Full  Story 
Of  Monitor’s  50  Years 

By  Prof.  Roscor  EllanI 


COMMITMENT  TO  FREEDOM:  The 
Story  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
By  Erwin  D.  Canham.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co.  454  pp.  $4.85. 


“The  year  was  1908.  .  .  .  New 
forces  and  ideas  stirred  the 
world.  .  .  .  Few  realized  how 
deeply  the  need  and  danger  of 
the  unfolding  century  would  re¬ 
quire  pathfindei's  in  a  period  of 
confusion.  .  . 

The  summary  does  more  than 
date  the  founding  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor.  Immedi¬ 
ately  —  and  factually  —  docu¬ 
mented  in  Chapter  I  of  Erwin 
D.  Canham’s  in-the-family  biog¬ 
raphy,  the  sentences  keynote  a 
triple-duty  leitmotif:  for  the 
book  itself,  for  Mary  Baker 
Eddy’s  reason  for  the  paper,  and 
for  the  Monitor’s  long-view  re¬ 
porting  of  facts  limned  and 
lighted  against  their  back¬ 
ground. 

In  a  Year  of  Ferment 

Characteristically  therefore 
in  this  history  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  church-managed  secular 
newspaper,  the  first  chapter 
weaves  a  clear  tapestry  of  the 
foggy  moment  in  history  that 
induced  Mrs.  Eddy  to  instruct 
the  church’s  board  of  directors 
to  establish  “a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  without  fail.” 

1908  was  a  year  of  ferment 
in  a  world  of  change.  Germanat- 
ing  rivalries  exploded  six  years 
later  into  what  writers  propheti¬ 
cally  called  the  first  World  War. 
It  was  detonated,  not  wholly  but 
importantly,  by  an  Anglo-Ger¬ 
man  struggle  for  trade  route 
control  —  dramatized  by  the 
Berlin-to-Baghdad  railway  and 
the  Suez  Canal. 

In  the  United  States,  a  con¬ 
flict  over  social,  economic,  and 
political  reform  rumbled  in¬ 
creasingly,  vaguely  understood. 
In  Europe,  the  Edwardian  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  Victorian  age  was 
stiffening  imperial  maneuvers 
for  power  called  security.  Al¬ 
ready,  Germany  had  challenged 
Britain’s  naval  supremacy.  'The 
Ottoman  Empire,  long  a  symbol 
of  stability,  was  collapsing. 
Revolution  and  reform  were  rac¬ 
ing  each  other  in  Russia. 

In  Asia,  Mr.  Canham  points 
out,  the  Manchu  Empire  was 
close  to  revolution.  Japan,  re¬ 


cently  revealed  as  a  military 
power,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  that  alarmed 
Americans.  And  seeds  of  nation¬ 
alism  were  in  the  soil  of  “Kip¬ 
ling’s  imperial  India,  in  the  tidy 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  in  teem¬ 
ing,  vivid  French  Indo-China.” 

Tides  of  Human  Liberation 

The  moil  of  change  and 
rivalry  and  conflicting  ideas 
confused  people  everysvhere. 
“Tides  of  human  liberation  had 
begun  to  flow,”  Mr.  Canham 
observes.  Yet  the  news  about  it, 
out  of  focus,  bewildered  read¬ 
ers’  thinking  and  tried  their 
souls.  With  a  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  newspapers  in  1908 
were  busy  with  competitive  sen¬ 
sationalism. 

A  sort  of  impressionism  in 
reporting  merged  the  fore¬ 
grounds  and  backgrounds  of 
kaleidoscopic  events  a  bit  too 
fuzzily  for  masses  of  readers- 
in-a-hurry  —  like  a  Monet  “Sun¬ 
rise”  in  ROP  color  for  adults 
with  a  grammar-school  ceiling 
on  their  knowledge. 

Therein  lay  the  whys  and 
wherefores,  Mr.  Canham  ex¬ 
plains,  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s  envision¬ 
ing,  not  merely  a  church  paper, 
but  a  quiet,  clean  daily  to  re- 
poi’t  the  complicated  news  in 
factual,  unbiased  perspective. 

A  Public  Service 

Thereafter  for  37  chapters  in 
four  parts  the  Monitor’s  editor 
records  —  always  against  illu¬ 
minating  background  —  how 
the  work  of  the  Monitor  began, 
how  obstacles  were  surmounted, 
its  special  pi-oblems  and  taboos, 
how  it  covered  the  second  World 
War,  and  the  cold  war.  He  ex¬ 
plains  the  role  of  advertising  in 
the  Monitor,  the  Monitor’s  cir¬ 
culation  and  manufacture,  and 
the  Monitor  as  a  business  under¬ 
taking. 

The  paper,  Mr.  Canham  de¬ 
clares,  is  not  published  to  ad¬ 
vertise  Christian  Science.  It  is 
published  as  a  public  service  “to 
give  proper  emphasis  to  signifi¬ 
cant  news  ...  to  expose  what¬ 
ever  needs  to  be  uncovered,  to 
be  removed  or  remedied  ...  to 
reduce  the  merely  sensational 
to  its  place  in  an  accurate  sys¬ 
tem  of  values,  and  to  entertain 
in  wholesome  and  socially  de¬ 
sirable  terms.” 


Shakespeare  observed  that 
perspective  is  the  painter’s 
greatest  art.  The  Monitor’s 
greatest  journalistic  accomplish¬ 
ment  —  attaining,  indeed,  the 
stature  of  art  —  has  been  to 
depict  the  panorama  of  current 
news  in  a  sound  perspective,  and 
to  uplift  human  thinking,  “in 
as  bright  and  readable  manner 
as  possible.”  To  do  this,  the 
paper  has  had  to  recruit  and 
develop  a  staff  of  singularly 
high  quality. 

The  Monitor  circulates 
throughout  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  and  in  120  foreign  lands. 
Close  to  5000  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  read  it  daily  as  do  many 
non-Christian  Scientists.  It  is 
a  “religious  newspaper”  in  the 
sense  that  its  fundamental  ob¬ 
ligation  is  to  a  religious  pur¬ 
pose;  its  net  revenues  go  to 
the  Christian  Science  board  of 
directors,  and  many  of  its  de¬ 
cisions  and  actions  are  moti¬ 
vated  by  Christian  Science  cri¬ 
teria. 


Trusteeship  Plan 

Part  Five  of  Mr.  Canham’s 
“Commitment  to  Freedom,”  the 
concluding  section  of  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Monitor’s  first  half- 
century,  speculates  discerning¬ 
ly  upon  the  future  of  the  Moni¬ 
tor  and  of  modem  journalism. 

Mr.  Canham  believes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Monitor’s  plan 
of  being  operated  by  a  trustee¬ 
ship.  He  agrees  there  are  rather 
special  reasons  why  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Publishing  Society 
formula  works  particularly  well 
for  the  Monitor.  Nevertheless, 
he  notes  that  several  great 
newspapers  have  been  placed  in 
various  forms  of  trusteeship  — 
to  maintain  their  tradition, 
character,  and  success  through 
generations. 

These  include  the  Times  of 
London,  the  Observer,  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times-Herald,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  author  believes  that  for 
a  newspaper  to  be  great  in  this 
day  of  rising  costs  and  competi¬ 
tive  reader  interests  there  must 
be  some  measure  of  the  tran¬ 
scendent  sense  of  idealism,  of 
service  to  mankind,  of  practical 
judgment  that  put  and  kept  the 
Monitor  on  the  straight  path. 
That  there  must  be  obtained  a 
substantial  body  of  interested 
people  who  support  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  such  a  paper,  and  a 
considerable  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  That  there  must  be  staff 
and  executives  of  first-rate  jour¬ 
nalistic  skills,  education,  acumen 
and  character  —  with  basic 
wisdom  and  judgment,  and 
heartfelt  loyalty  to  the  deepest 


goals  of  the  paper.  That  _ 
paper  must  be  a  good  paper  —I 
interesting,  readable,  significant,! 
challenging,  entertaining,  in- 1 
portant. 

Facts  in  Sound  Perspective 

Mr.  C  a  n  h  a  m’s  concludin 
chapter  begins  with  a  parallel 
ism  to  his  Chapter  I: 

“The  year  is  1958.  ...  The 
ferment  of  forces  and  ideas  stin 
the  world.  Under  the  whirl  ol 
of  satellites,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  mushroom  cloud,  mankind 
needs  more  than  ever  to  awake* 
from  the  false  dream  of  securi¬ 
ty  in  materialism.” 

People  must  be  told  the  facti 
in  sound  perspective,  relatinf 
today  to  yesterday  and  tomoN 
row.  And  newspapers  mutt 
arouse  doimant  thinking. 

Whenever  the  Monitor  has  as¬ 
signed  or  authorized  a  writer 
to  cover  a  major  story,  it  has 
chosen  a  specialist  of  experience. 
Erwin  Canham  began  as  a  im¬ 
porter  for  the  Monitor  in  1925, 
covered  the  London  Naval  Con¬ 
ference  in  1930,  and  became 
chief  of  the  paper’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  in  1932.  He  became 
general  news  editor  at  Boston 
in  1939,  managing  editor  in 
1941,  and  editor  in  1945. 

His  direct  knowledge  of  the 
Monitor  covers  33  of  its  50 
years.  His  “Commitment  to 
Freedom”  is  more  than  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  paper  itself;  it 
also  summarizes  the  history  of 
our  time.  Mr.  Canham’s  book  ex- ' 
plains  many  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  Monitor,  like  other 
great  papers  of  this  country, 
has  made  righteousness  read¬ 
able,  the  complicated  glut  of  i 
occurrences  understandable,  and 
our  commitment  to  freedom  and 
democracy  attainable. 


Political  Atlas 

Missoula,  Mont 
Dr.  Ellis  Waldron,  forme: 
State  House  correspondent  for 
the  United  Press  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  now  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  and  a  professor  of  politi¬ 
cal  science  at  Montana  State 
University,  has  compiled  an 
“Atlas  of  Montana  Politic 
Since  1864.”  (Montana  State 
University  Press,  $10.) 


Ball  Open  to  Public 

Clevelani 

The  annual  Page  One  Ball. 
Oct.  18,  is  to  be  open  to  the 
public,  according  to  Murray 
Seeger,  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  who 
is  chairman.  The  ball  is  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Press 
Club  of  Cleveland. 
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There’s  Always  Good  News  From  Florida 
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Quite  natxirally ,  a  state  blessed  with  the 
climate  advantages  of  Florida  comes  in 
for  some  ribbing  from  the  press  when  a 
few  snowflakes  fall.  It’s  the  unusual 
event  that  makes  news. 

But  there  is  this  point  about  last 
winter’s  freeze  in  Florida  which  didn’t 
make  headlines.  Yet  it  is  a  story  which 
merits  telling. 

Even  while  experiencing  the  coldest 
winter  in  47  years,  Florida  offered  a 
wide  margin  of  climate  advantage  over 
other  states. 

HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS 
During  December  .  .  .  the  month  that 
brought  Florida  its  coldest  single-day 
temperature  of  last  winter . . .  minimum 
daily  readings  at  123  state- wide  weather 
stations  averaged  a  low  of  only  48.4®. 
Average  December  maximum  was  70.3®. 


In  January  and  in  February,  the 
average  minimum  was  44.2®  and  41.7® 
respectively,  while  average  maximum 
was,  in  the  same  order,  63.7®  and  63.9®. 

The  Florida  state-wide  average  in 
each  of  these  three  winter  months,  con¬ 
siderably  under  normal  as  it  was,  still 
topped  every  other  state.  But,  in  south 
Florida,  where  most  winter  tourists 
visit,  the  climate  advantage  was  even 
more  pronounced.  For  example,  accum¬ 
ulative  figures  from  five  south  Florida 
weather  stations  show  a  December- 
January-February  daily  average  mini¬ 
mum  of  54.1®,  and  an  average  maxi¬ 
mum  of  69.6®. 

There  were  few  days  that  tourists 
couldn’t  enjoy  all  the  outdoor  fun  for 
which  Florida  is  famed.  Daytime  highs 
were  warm  enough  for  golf,  tennis,  fish¬ 


ing;  for  seeing  the  sights  or  visiting  the 
race  tracks. 

And,  surprising  as  it  might  seem  to 
one  who  hasn’t  experienced  the  power 
of  subtropic  sunshine,  there  were  swim- 
suited  people  tanning  on  south  Florida 
beaches  four  days  out  of  five  all  last 
winter. 

There  is  no  denying  that  last  sea¬ 
son’s  cold  spell  was  the  big  news  from 
Florida.  But  the  best  news  was  this: 
Even  in  a  record  cold  year,  the  margin 
of  climate  comfort  offered  its  usual 
advantage  over  other  places  in  the 
land.  Proving  again,  Florida’s  is  one  of 
the  best  climates  of  the  world  in  which 
to  enjoy  a  winter  vacation. 

Florida  Development  Commission 
515-B  Caldwell  Building 
Tallahassee,  Florida 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Color  Set-up  Costs 
From  $250  to  $3000 


The  ruling,  which  follows 
closely  the  language  of  Canon  T'p^t 

35  of  the  American  Bar  Associ-  i 

ation’s  Canons  of  Judicial  ij).  a  tj  •  i 

Ethics,  has  been  in  effect  since  F  1110S  AFC  I  HIQ 
1953. 

As  a  reason  for  inclusion  of  PITTSBURGH,  Pa. 

the  ban  on  cameras  and  micro-  The  seven  defendants  in  the 
phones.  Commissioner  Ralph  L.  contempt  of  court  case  which 


Fusco  said. 


grew  out  of  a  test  of  the  court- 


By  James  L.  Collings 


What  does  it  cost  to  have  a  scribe  versatile  negative  color  to  the  inclusion  came  fonvard 


judicial  body  and  feel  we  should  house  picture  prohibition  four 
be  bound  by  rules  of  the  court.”  years  ago  have  paid  a  total  of 
Ml’.  Fusco  said  no  objectors  $1>900  in  fines. 


hearing  last  July.  An- 


Principals  in  the  affair  were 
David  W.  Mack,  publisher  of 


that  it  enables  the  photographer  nouncements  of  the  hearing  had 


set-up  for  processing  color?  (a  Kodak  product)  is  to  explain  at  a  hearing  last  July.  An-  David  W.  Mack,  puoii^sner  oi 

The  question  was  put  to  East-  that  it  enables  the  photographer  nouncements  of  the  hearing  had  ^*®**”®’“*' 

man  Kodak,  and  this  was  the  to  make  color  prints,  color  trans-  been  publicized  in  law  journals,  William  Block,  co^ub- 

reply  received  from  a  company  parencies  or  black-and-white  among  members  of  the  bar  and  Usher  of  the  Pit^burga  Fost- 

representative:  prints  all  from  the  same  film.  judiciary  and  among  law  pro-  Gozeffe;  Andrew  Bernhard,  ecu- 

“Estimates  for  outfitting  a  “To  photographers  and  dark-  fessors.  paper;  and  four  era- 

black-and-white  darkroom  for  room  men  already  skilled  in  the  One  change  in  wording  which  ployees. 

the  correct  handling  of  color  and  negative  to  positive  methods  of  has  been  suggested  is  in  the  use  The  test  was  made  to  deter- 

color  materials  range  from  as  printing  pictures,  it  means  an  of  the  word  “calculated”  in  the  mine  the  authority  of  stew 


little  as  $250  (for  barest  es¬ 


sentials)  to  $3,000  for  deluxe  of  color.  No  special  training  is 
installations.  These  figures,  needed. 


easy  transition  to  the  handling  following  sentence. 

of  color.  No  special  training  is  “The  taking  of  photographs. 


judges  to  issue  rules  against 
the  taking  of  news  pictures  in 
corridors  outside  a  courtroom, 


however,  do  not  make  any  al-  “Furthei-more,  the  prepara- 
lowances  for  floor-space  con-  tmn  of  separation  prints  for 


ned.  hroadeastino-  television  record- 

Furthei-more,  the  prepara-  ing  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  the  object  of  photographs  wm 

1  of  separation  prints  for  making  of  sketches  of  the  hear-  ^ 


siderations  or  special  construe-  photo-mechanical  reproduction  ing  room  or  any  persons  in  it  J 

tion  such  as  additional  plumb-  has  become  simple  since  separa-  during  or  between  sessions  of  in  botn  stare  ana  leoerai 

ing.”  tion  negatives  are  not  needed  the  Board  are  calculated  to  courts. 


The  spokesman  also  pointed  this  process, 

out  that  pro-type  color  analysts,  “Of  greatest  impoi-tance  to 


j  .  .  j,  .V  1  j-  Jail  sentences  for  contempt 

detract  from  the  essential  dig-  .  ,  ,  , 

..  j,  .  j.  j  were  dismissed  by  the  Suprems 

nity  of  such  proceedings  and  .  , ,  .  ^ 


precise  densitometers  and  other  the  business  office,  however,  is  tend  to  create  misconceptions 

optional  special  equipment  are  the  fact  that  the  photographic  with  respect  thereto  in  the  held, 

expensive.  (To  give  you  an  idea:  ®nd  of  color  publishing  can  now  minds  of  the  public  and,  there-  — 

a  Curtis  Analyzer  costs  more  he  by  far  the  least  expensive  fore,  shall  not  be  permitted.” 

than  $1500.)  part  of  any  color  pi-oject.  Pres-  foi-mal  order  apparently 


than  $1500.)  part  of  any  color  project.  Pres- 

There  are  certain  items,  ®^t  day  black-and-white  photo 
though,  that  must  be  included  departments  can  be  easily 
in  the  new  darkroom.  First  of  adapted  to  color  operation  with- 
all  you  have  to  start  out  with  ^  matter  of  hours.” 
a  minimum  of  working  area  of  ♦  ♦  * 

8  X  10  feet,  detached  from  the  PHOTO  BAN  DRAFTED  ' 
rest  of  the  darkroom  layout,  “or  .  . 

at  least  away  from  the  channel  ^  prohibit  the  taking 


’  foi’mal  order  apparently 

ASNE  Protest  Filed  stemmed  from  annoying  experi¬ 

ences  during  hearings,  it  was 
A  strong  protest,  however,  indicated,  and  PUC  officials  say 


has  been  received  from  Herbert 
Brucker,  chairman  of  the  Free- 


that  since  1953,  few  occasions 
have  arisen  when  it  was  neces- 


of  normal  black-and-white  oper-  photographs  during  proceed- 
ations,”  as  Eastman  puts  it.  J®i’sey  Board 


dom  of  Information  Committee  to  exclude  photographers 

of  the  American  Society  of  hearing  room. 

Newspaper  Editoro.  Should  the  rule  be  included 


The  equipment  should  include 
a  sink  no  shorter  than  eight 
feet  in  length  so  it  can  accom¬ 
modate  trays  and  washes,  a 
workbench  and  an  enlarger. 
(Regular  enlargers  can  be  used, 
but  you’re  apt  to  interfere  with 
other  work.) 

Then,  of  course,  you  need  a 
reliable  thermometer  (“a  tem¬ 
perature  control  system  is 
highly  desirable”) ;  a  densito¬ 
meter  of  some  sort,  so  that  the 
density  of  the  color  negatives 
and  the  separation  prints  can 
be  measured  accurately;  accur¬ 
ate  register  boards  and  punches 
for  lining  up  prints;  a  voltage¬ 
regulating  transformer  on  the 
enlarger  which  will  insure  re¬ 
peatable  exposures. 

And  a  selection  of  gelatin 
filters  and  adapter  rings  which 
can  be  easily  fitted  to  the  en¬ 
larger  lens;  a  graphic-arts  ex¬ 
posure  computer,  used  to  com¬ 
pute  exposure  times  quickly; 
and  these  materials:  developers, 
fixers,  pan  paper  and  pan- 
masking  film. 

“You  know,”  the  Kodak  man 
said,  “to  more  accurately  de- 


A  ruling  to  prohibit  the  taking  Newspaper  Editoro.  Should  the  rule  be  included 

of  photographs  during  proceed-  There  is  no  deadline  for  com-  in  the  proposed  code,  it  is 
ings  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  pleting  the  codification,  and  pointed  out,  the  ban  could  be 
of  Public  Utilities  Commis-  objections  still  will  be  received  softened  by  use  of  Rule  I.IB  of 
sioners  is  being  considered  for  for  consideration  by  the  board,  the  tentative  draft,  which  reads: 
inclusion  in  the  board’s  pro^-  a  staff  member  said.  “In  snecial  cases  and  for  good 

posed  codified  rules  of  practice. 


sion  in  the  board’s  pro^-  a  staff  member  said.  “In  special  cases  and  for  good 

I  codified  rules  of  practice.  Adoption  of  the  original  cause  shown  the  board  may  re¬ 
lax,  or  permit  deviations  from, 
these  rules.” 

• 

Biog  and  Sketch 
Feature  on  Clergy  i 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
James  C.  Geggie,  church  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Jefferson  D.  Yohn,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  and  editorial 
cartoonist,  are  collaborating  on 
“Sky  Pilot,”  a  new  church  page  ; 
feature. 

Mr.  Geggie  interviews  clergy¬ 
men  for  biographical  articles, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  hofl 
they  decided  to  go  into  their 
calling.  With  each  man’s  biog¬ 
raphy  is  a  two-column  portrait 
as  sketched  by  Mr.  Yohn  from  , 
photographs. 

The  feature  also  includes  a 
current  picture  of  the  church 

..n.  n.v.r-  /-.L  X  ij  I  jx  x  -  •  I  buildiug,  taken  by  a  Sun-Tele- 

HELPING  UNCLE  SAM-Chester  Gould,  left,  presents  an  original  photographer.  In 

drawing  from  his  Dick  Tracy  gallery  to  Leo  Burnett,  Chicago  adman,  ^ 

for  use  in  special  advertising  effort  to  "Help  Strengthen  America's  S®™®  Cf^es  architect  S  drawing 
Peace  Power."  Noted  newspaper  artists  are  cooperating  with  the  Treasury  contemplated  structures 

Department's  savings  bond  drive.  also  included.  I 
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From  oil  comes  a  new 


Steadiness  is  the  rule  since  the  lurch  left  gear  shifting  in  modern  buses.  Now,  power  is 
transmitted  smoothly  and  quietly  from  motor  to  wheels  with  the  help  of  fluids.  Esso  Research 
developed  a  better  fluid  that— from  dead  stop  to  cruising  speed— gives  you  a 
smoother,  more  comfortable  ride.  Whether  you’re  in  a  bus,  or  in  your  own  car, 
you  travel  better  because  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil. 
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Press  Critic 
In  Canadian 
Parliament 


Missing  ‘Molly’ 
Key  to  Control 


By  Arch  MacKenzie 

Canadian  Pre«is 

Ottawa 

Douglas  Fisher,  a  frustrated 
football  tackle  who  can  sound 
like  an  intellectual,  has  added 
press  criticism  to  his  chores  as 
CCF  member  of  Parliament  for 
Port  Arthur.  It’s  a  sideline. 

He  says  the  Canadian  daily 
press  ’^generally  is  “mediocre,” 
its  federal  political  coverage  in¬ 
complete  and  much  of  the  re¬ 
porting  dull  and  lacking  in  “in¬ 
terpretative,  synoptic”  depth. 

Mr.  Fisher,  38,  arrived  in 
Ottavra  last  year  known  only 
as  the  conqueror  of  that  politi¬ 
cal  giant,  C.  D.  Howe.  His 
main  Commons  interest  is  in 
transport  affairs  but,  he  said  in 
an  interview,  he  likes  studying 
modern  mass  communications 
media. 

He’d  like  to  be  a  news  com-  Washington 

mentator,  he  said,  even  more  Contradicting  testimony  that 
a  television  producer.  the  Securties  and  Exchange 

With  good-humored  candor  Commission  joined  in  a  con- 
he  says  the  bitterest  blow  of  a  spiracy  to  drive  the  Boston  Post 
varied  life  was  his  failure  to  out  of  business.  Chairman  Ed- 
make  the  University  of  Toi'on-  war 
to’s  senior  football  team,  though  Committee  his  staff  was  at- 
he  toiled  for  the  intermediates,  tempting  to  solve  the  financing 
He  blames  lack  of  co-ordination,  problems  of  the  newspaper  when 

Bom  at  Sioux  Lookout  in 
Northern  Ontario,  he  was  a  i*uptey  potition.  ^ 

hardrock  miner,  industrial  hand,  Gadsby  described  the  Fox 

bartender,  beer  delivei*yman  and  charges  as  bewildering.  He  wn- 
and  armored  corns  trooper  over-  finricd  that  the  publisher  had 


GREAT! — Gary  Long  (center)  receives  congratulations  from  two  fellow 
students  on  winning  the  first  $300  journalism  scholarship  to  Indiana 
University  awarded  by  the  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier,  where  he 
wrote  sports  on  a  part-time  basis  for  five  years.  A  freshman  staff  member 
on  the  Indiana  Daily  Student,  Gary  earned  a  byline  on  his  first  story. 


mission,  responsive  to  an  ex-  be  dec 
pression  of  friendship  for  Gold-  ^ji  seven  y 
fine  by  Sherman  Adams,  As-  their  wide 
sistant  to  the  President.  If  the  continues, 
case  was  handled  differently  daughters 
than  others,  Gadsby  said,  it  was  paper, 
because  the  system  of  suiweil- 
lance  then  in  effect  in  SEC  was  „  „ 
not  as  rigid  as  it  might  be.  The  ^  raper 
methods  are  being  changed  on  Color  P 
the  basis  of  study  which  he 
directed  to  be  made,  the  official  ... 

assured  the  committee.  ;  ^  a 

In  appearances  before  the  , 

committee  earlier  this  year,  Mr.  ? 

•d  N.  Gadsby  told  the  Harris  financial  woes  to 

-  -  Mr.  Goldfine,  his  one-time  part-  ® 

ner  in  a  business  venture  that 
failed  to  come  off.  He  claimed  ® 

Publisher  John  Fox  filed  a  bank-  Goldfine  wielded  great 

power  in  Washington  thi-ough 
friendship  with  Sherman  f. 

Adams. 

SEC  performed  a  public  seiw-  S  ' 

ice  by  preventing  Mr.  Fox  from  ^  ^  ^ 

placing  a  securities  issue  on  f 
the  market  to  keep  the  Boston  ' 

Post  alive.  Rep.  John  B.  Bennett  ^  ' 

of  Michigan  commented. 


submitted  a  proposal  to  raise  $4 
million  through  sale  of  three- 
year,  five  per  cent  notes  secured 
by  oil  and  gas  properties,  and 
the  prospectus  failed  to  meet  the 
test  of  the  SEC  law. 

Continuing,  he  said  Fox  ad-  Slst  Year  livered  and  newsstand  sales  on 

dressed  a  letter  to  the  commis-  Thursday.  The  teamwork  of  the 

sion  asking  advice  on  how  the  Conway,  Ark.  two  papers  made  it  possible  for 

proposal  could  be  modified  to  The  Log  Cabin  Democrat  be-  the  Sun-Times  to  have  a  color 
meet  the  requirements.  Mr.  )?an  its  51st  year  of  publication  picture  scoop  on  the  new  ap- 
Gadsby  said  SEC  specialists  a  daily  newspaper  Sept.  15.  pointee,  whose  picture  appeared 
went  to  work  on  a  reply  em-  The  late  Frank  E.  Robins,  edi-  along  side  his  first  message  to 
bodying  suggestions  for  an  ac-  tor  for  many  years,  added  the  Chicago, 
ceptable  financing  plan,  but  daily  edition  to  his  weekly  pub-  • 

within  24  hours  Mr.  Fox  placed  lication  Sept.  14,  1908.  The  ir„„i:ali 
the  Post  in  bankruptcy  by  vol-  weekly  edition  is  80  years  old.  ^ 

untary  action.  Frank  E.  Robins  Jr.  is  the  Book  on  Joiirilfllisni 

That  “two  hatchet-men  had  present  editor.  “Joui-nalism  Todav”  by 

been  sent  by  SEC  to  Boston  to  •  Thomas  Elliott  Berry,  has  just 

do  the  bidding  of  an  unidentified  published  by  the  Chilton 

person  who  allegedly  wanted  the  L»eiuge  Company.  ($6.50). 

Post  closed  down,  was  news  to  Over  250,000  entries  have  Dr.  Berry,  professor  of  Eng 
him,  Mr.  Gadsby  assured  the  swamped  the  offices  of  Parade  lish  at  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
House  committee.  Magazine  in  a  contest  to  select  lege.  West  Chester,  Pa.,  has 

The  SEC  Chairman  s  testi-  names  for  the  Democratic  drawn  on  his  experience  as  i 
mony  last  week  came  in  a  brief  Party’s  donkey  and  the  Repub-  newsman  and  teacher  to  covei 
digression  from  discussion  of  lican  elephant.  Editor  Jess  the  history  of  journalism,  th( 
charges  that  Bernard  Goldfine,  Gorkin  has  announced  judging  news  stoiy,  interviewing,  fea- 
the  textile  tycoon,  was  accorded  of  the  contest  will  be  postponed  ture  story  writing,  copy  reading 
special  tieatment  by  the  Com-  for  several  weeks.  and  editorial  writing. 


S.  KiHiisty 


Norwich 


$92^62835 

per  mile  saving 
on  new  Connecticut  Turnpike 


See  that  your  Interstate  Highways  are  ASPHALT- paved 
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SIXTY  MILES  of  the  new  Connecticut 
Turnpike  are  Asphalt-paved. 
Comparison  of  actual  bid  prices  taken 
on  a  3-mile  section  shows  that  heavy- 
duty  Asphalt  paving  was  $92,628  less 
per  mile  than  the  comparable  slab 
pavement  design  .  .  .  For  the  entire  60 
miles  this  saving  would  be  $5,576,680! 

On  maintenance,  heavy-duty  Asphalt 
pavement  will  save  the  Nutmeg  State 
. . .  and  your  state  . . .  money,  too. 

It’s  doing  this  in  New  Hampshire :  only 
$36.07  per  mile,  per  year,  to  maintain 
the  N,  H.  Turnpike.  It’s  al.so  doing  this 
in  seven  out  of  ten  states  studied  by  the 


Oklahoma  Turnpike  Authority, 

With  modern  Asphalt  paving,  you  save 
on  first  cost.  You  save  on  maintenance. 
In  addition,  you  get  matchless 
smoother-riding  comfort :  no  thump . . . 
thump  .  .  .  thump. 

And  you  feel  safer... are  safer.  Day  and 
night,  you  see  white  guide  lines  easier 
on  dark  Asphalt  paving.  Snow  melts 
faster  for  greater  safety.  And  your 
modern  Asphalt  highway  is  traction- 
textured  to  resist  skidding,  wet  or  dry. 

Write  for  “The  Better  Way  to  Better 
Roads.”  See  why  your  Interstate  High¬ 
ways  should  be  Asphalt-paved, 


THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE,  Asphalt  Institute  Building,  CoUege  Park,  Maryland 


Ribbons  of  velvet  smoothness... 
ASPHALT-paved  Interstate  Highways 


Fol  Center 
Established 
At  Missouri 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Newspaper  Week  ceremonies 
here  centered  around  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Center. 

The  goal,  said  Dean  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri,  is  a 
building  suitable  for  housing  the 
National  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Center,  a  Journalism  Mu¬ 
seum  and  Hall  of  Honor. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred 
A.  Seaton,  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  spoke  at  the  rededication 
of  a  weather-beaten,  fire-scarred 
granite  stone  that  once  marked 
the  grave  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  was  acquired  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1885  after  Congress  pro¬ 
vided  a  new  monument  at  Mon- 
ticello. 

Keystone 

The  stone,  bearing  Jefferson’s 
epitaph,  is  the  keystone  for  the 
proposed  Journalism  center  on 
the  Missouri  campus.  A  special 
fund  drive  is  being  conducted  as 
part  of  the  50th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

Dean  English  said  a  modest 
start  already  has  been  made  on 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center,  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Paul  Fisher.  It  has  received 
and  indexed  many  case  studies 
of  the  struggles  of  individuals 
and  organizations  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  in  the  interest  of  the 
public’s  right  to  know. 

Another  feature  of  Newspaper 
Week  observ’ance  here  was  the 
planting  of  trees,  contributed 
by  several  newsprint  companies, 
in  a  campus  project  to  be  known 
as  Trees  of  the  Free  Press  of 
America.  This  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association. 


Safety  Effort  Cited 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has 
received  a  special  award  of 
merit  for  its  Safe  Driving  Cam¬ 
paign  from  the  Wisconsin  As¬ 
sociation  of  Insurance  Agents. 
The  Sentinel’s  current  campaign 
urges  drivers  to  sign  safe-driv¬ 
ing  pledges  for  which  they  get 
an  emblem.  Also,  the  Sentinel 
awards  $1,000  each  week  in  $10 
awards  to  drivers  observ’ed  in 
safe  and  courteous  driving  acts 
by  the  Sentinel  safety  spotters. 
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Press  Policy 
Scrutiny  Set 

San  Francisco 
Studies  of  newspaper  policy 
are  scheduled  for  the  annual 
convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  a  host  committee¬ 
man,  told  the  Northern  Cali- 
fomia  Alumni  Chapter. 

A  top  panel  will  study  the 
coverage  of  politics  on  Nov.  20. 
George  Healy,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune;  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  New  York  Times;  Palmer 
Hoyt,  Denver  Post;  Larry  Fan¬ 
ning,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
Grant  Holcomb,  of  the  radio 
industry,  are  the  panelists. 

V.  M.  “Red”  Newton  Jr., 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  is 
scheduled  to  debate  freedom  of 
information  issues  with  an 
American  Bar  Association  rep¬ 
resentative. 

• 

Regional  Reporter 
For  Charlotte  Daily 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Appointment  of  Donald  B. 
Gray,  30,  as  a  regional  news 
reporter  in  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server’s  news  gathering  net¬ 
work  was  announced  by  Ob¬ 
server  Editor  C.  A.  Mcl^ight. 

He  will  be  primarily  concerned 
with  news  and  feature  coverage 
in  Union,  Anson,  Richmond  and 
Scotland  counties  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  the  northern  part  of 
Lancaster,  Chesterfield  and 
Marlboro  counties  in  South 
Carolina. 

For  the  past  314  years  he  has 
been  feature  editor  and  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Anson  Record  at 
Wadesboro. 

• 

Interest  in  TV 

Washington 
Donald  W.  Reynolds,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Times  Record  and  Southwest 
Times  and  other  newspapers, 
has  asked  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Comission  for  authori¬ 
ty  to  buy  51  percent  stock  in¬ 
terest  in  KNAC-TV,  channel  5, 
at  Fort  Smith.  He  recently  sur¬ 
rendered  a  permit  for  a  UHF- 
TV  station. 

• 

Mammoth  Masthead 

Cleveland 
An  82-foot-long  masthead, 
“The  Cleveland  Press,”  has  been 
installed  on  the  Press  Building 
on  Cleveland’s  lakefront.  The 
white  plexiglass  letters,  six  feet 
tall,  glow  a  neon  red  at  night, 
through  the  use  of  electronic 
controls. 


Tax  Questions 
For  Breakfast 

Chicago 

A  “Dutch  treat”  breakfast 
session  has  been  added  to  the 
program  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association’s  Oct.  19-21 
annual  meeting  here  at  the 
Drake  Hotel.  Served  up  piping 
hot  will  decisions  and  policies 
affected  by  the  federal  tax  laws. 

Serving  on  the  Oct.  21  panel 
for  the  8  a.m.  session  in  the 
Walton  Room  will  be  Joseph  G. 
Terry,  manager,  newspaper  di¬ 
vision,  Wolf  &  Co.,  and  William 
M.  Layman,  M.  S.  Kuhns  &  Co. 

Sharing  luncheon  speaking 
honors  with  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
will  be  Comdr.  R.  F.  Dobbins, 
chief  medical  officer  on  the  Nau¬ 
tilus.  Commander  Dobbins  will 
tell  the  “Human  Story  of  the 
Nautilus”  at  the  Monday  lunch¬ 
eon.  Mr.  Stevenson  will  high¬ 
light  his  recent  European  trip 
on  Tuesday. 

• 

Senior  Merchants 
Salute  Carriers 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

A  four-page  salute  to  the  “lit¬ 
tle  merchants”  from  the  “big 
merchants”  was  published  in 
honor  of  Newspaperboy  Day  by 
the  Oak  Ridger  on  Friday,  Oct. 
3. 

Dewey  Robinson,  circulation 
manager,  handled  both  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  display  for 
the  special  pages.  “Big  mer¬ 
chants”  from  both  of  the  city’s 
chief  shopping  centers  joined  in 
the  sponsorship. 

The  news  content  included 
pictures  of  carriers  shown  put¬ 
ting  the  money  they  earn  from 
their  routes  to  go^  use:  De¬ 
positing  it  in  the  bank  for  their 
future  education;  buying  sports 
equipment;  choosing  records; 
buying  new  shoes;  getting  hair¬ 
cuts;  buying  clothing  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  their  hobbies. 

• 

Dividend  Rate  Cut 
For  Expansion  Move 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Directors  of  the  Hartford 
Times  Inc.  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  25  cents  on  the  com¬ 
mon,  payable  Sept.  30.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  the  50  cents  quar¬ 
terly  rate  paid  since  1956;  25 
cents  in  1954  and  37%  cents  in 
1955. 

Publisher  David  R.  Danial 
said  the  lower  rate  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  directors  to  conserve 
working  capital  for  the  new 
building  addition  and  press  in¬ 
stallation. 
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Press  Crews 
Work  After 
Pact  Expires 

Washington 
Pressmen  returned  to  their 
jobs  on  the  three  local  news¬ 
papers  after  a  one-day  stoppage 
and  are  continuing  n^otiations 
for  a  contract  replacing  one  that 
expired  at  midnight  Oct.  2. 
Their  decision  not  to  work  with¬ 
out  a  formal  pact  was  reversed 
at  a  union  meeting  when  officials 
of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  urged  the 
work-while-bargaining  ap¬ 
proach.  (E&P,  Oct.  4,  page  10). 

An  agreement  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  Washington  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  union 
committee  will  be  presented  to 
the  Union  for  vote  Sunday. 

The  pressmen  have  asked  a 
$15  weekly  pay  increase  over 
the  current  scale  of  $111.60  for 
day  work  and  $115.35  for  night 
work;  increased  crews  on  I 
presses;  a  pension  fund  and  j 
other  gains.  The  publishers  have  ' 
offered  a  $7  weekly  wage,  spread 
over  two  years. 

The  Post  and  Times-Herald  ' 
was  the  only  paper  whose 
schedules  were  not  interrupted 
by  the  one-day  abstention. 

The  Evening  Star  “caught  up 
with”  Thursday’s  miss  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  122-page  paper  Friday.  , 
It  had  six  sections  including  • 
summaries  of  Thursday’s  news 
developments,  and  doubled  up  j 
on  features  and  comics.  j 

The  Daily  News  also  dupli-  ’ 
cated  and  it  required  104-page 
edition  to  restore  the  news,  i 
features  and  comic  continuity  1 

•  } 

Claim  Non-Suited 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Superior  Court  Judge  F.  Don-  I 
aid  Phillips  has  non-suited  s  I 
$100,000  character  damage  suit 
brought  against  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  Co.  by  W.  A.  Man- 
ley,  a  1953  political  candidate 
Judge  Phillips  ruled  that  the 
suit  had  not  been  brought  with¬ 
in  the  specific  time  for  starting 
such  actions. 

•  i 

4  More  for  Sarah  j 

Washington  i 
Sarah  McLendon,  who  keeps  i 
the  president  puzzled  by  her 

newspaper  representation  at  | 
his  news  conferences,  has  adde<i 
the  four  New  England  papers 
owned  by  William  Loeb  to  her 
list.  Herman  A.  Lowe,  who  used 
to  serve  as  correspondent  fw 
this  group,  has  gone  into  pubbt 
relations. 
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Newspapers 
Now  Publish 
From  Depot 

Waterbl’RY,  Conn. 

The  new  home  of  the  morning 
Republican  and  the  afternoon 
American  was  opened  Sept.  28 
for  its  first  full  operations  in 
the  reconverted  Waterbury 
Railroad  Station.  Four  days 
previously,  the  first  run  of  the 
American  was  printed  on  the 
press  at  the  new  plant  while 
the  paper  was  put  together  at 
the  32-year-old  three-story 
building  three  blocks  away. 

The  huge  railroad  station, 
built  in  li)09,  as  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  on  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  system,  was  purchased 
in  1952  by  the  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  after  two  years  of  nego¬ 
tiations. 


('.lassie  Tower 

The  red-brick  station  was 
sought  as  a  new’spaper  plant, 
according  to  Assistant  Pub¬ 
lisher  IVilliam  B.  Pape,  in  the 
city’s  civic  interest  and  to  re¬ 
tain  the  classic  318-step,  240- 
foot  tall  tower.  This  tower  is 
an  excellent  copy  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  Mangia  Campanile  at 
Siena,  Italy. 

The  south  wing  of  the  station 
was  conveiled  into  the  abbrevi¬ 
ated  waiting  room,  baggage 
room.  Railway  Express  room  for 
the  railroad. 

A  second  floor  was  built  over 
the  huge  main  waiting  and 

dining  rooms  and  in  the  north 
wing  to  w’hich  was  constructed 
a  tw’o-stoiy  addition  harmon¬ 
izing  with  the  building’s  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  former  second  floor, 
now  the  third  floor,  is  still 

vacant. 

Along  the  tracks  which  flank 
the  back  part  of  the  building 
are  four  large  doors  where 

newsprint  is  delivered  fi’om 
freight  cars.  The  rolls  are  stored 
in  the  cavernous  basement.  A 
Hoe  press  with  128-page  ca¬ 

pacity  is  in  the  large  basement 
of  the  new  wing. 

The  first  floor  houses  the 
business,  accounting,  adver- 
tising,  administrative  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  library,  city 
•'oom,  editorial  and  Sunday  de¬ 
partments,  photography,  en¬ 
graving,  teleprinter,  proof, 
composing  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments. 

M^t  of  the  machinery  and 
furniture  was  moved  from  the 
old  building  over  the  week  end 
of  Sept.  26-28.  Only  a  few’  in¬ 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


SECTION 


ON  TIME — William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American,  starts  the  presses  in  the  new  plant,  a  reconverted 
railroad  station.  At  left,  William  B.  Pape,  assistant  publisher;  right, 
Eric  Pape,  mechanical  superintendent. 


significant  mishaps  occurred. 

City  Room  ‘Cathedral' 

Many  of  the  desirable  con¬ 
struction  features  of  the  rail¬ 
road  station  are  retained.  There 
is  an  artistic  blend  of  the  old 
and  new  created  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  construction  firm.  For 
example,  the  city  room  has  a 
high  cathedral-brick  dome 
ceiling,  formerly  the  ceiling  of 
the  large  waiting  room.  It  is  an 
Italian  design  of  large  yellow, 
rust  and  tan  bricks,  bordered 
by  lead  strips.  Tile  and  marble 
are  on  the  walls  of  other  offices 
and  departments.  Landscaping 
will  be  completed  within  a  few 
weeks  and  more  parking  space 
will  be  provided  in  the  front  of 
the  building. 

An  open  house  is  planned  for 
Oct.  28. 

When  84-year-old  Publisher 
William  J.  Pape  pushed  the 
button  to  start  the  press  for 
the  first  run  in  the  new  building, 
it  marked  another  milestone  in 
the  history  of  the  Waterbury 
papers. 

In  1901  Mr.  Pape,  then  editor 
of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  News, 
came  to  Waterbury  with 
William  M.  Lathrop,  city  editor 
of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press. 
They  took  over  the  Republican 
(founded  in  1881)  whose  circu¬ 
lation  was  then  1,500.  The  Re¬ 
publican  management  bought 
the  larger,  more  prosperous 
American  (founded  in  1844)  in 
1922.  Four  years  later  the  two 
papei-s,  as  well  as  the  Sunday 
Republican,  moved  to  61  Leaven¬ 
worth  St. 


Second  Try  Provides 
Slitter  That  Works 

S.\N  Francisco 

A  slitter  “that  really  works’’ 
has  been  developed  within  the 
plant  of  the  Redondo  Beach 
(Calif.)  Breeze,  Don  Malone 
reports. 

A  second  try  provided  the 
paper  with  a  slitter  enabling  a 
tabloid  insert,  he  explained.  The 
first  slitter  produced  jagged 
edges.  It  was  placed  on  a  drum 
off  the  folding  cylinder  on  a  1 
to  1  gear  ratio. 

Reversal  of  the  rotation  blade 
and  reduction  of  the  blade  to 
9%  inch  diameter  provided  the 
desired  instrument.  Total  cost 
was  around  $1,500,  hut  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  Breeze’s  trial  at¬ 
tempts  will  bring  costs  down  to 
$1,000,  Mr.  Malone  e.stimated. 

• 

$4.7  Million  Plant 
Improvement  Cost 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Air  conditioning  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  wing  of  the  Times- 
W’orld  Corp.  plant  completes  the 
final  stage  of  a  two-year 
modei-nization  program. 

The  firm’s  plant  investment 
in  the  last  12  years  in  its  two 
new’spapers,  radio  station  and 
television  station  amounts  to 
$4,750,000,  according  to  Shields 
Johnson,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

A  third  building  was  added 
in  1956  to  house  the  television 
and  i-adio  divisions. 


Savings  Cover 
Cost  of  Change 
To  9  Columns 

San  Francisco 

Transition  costs  are  higher, 
but  benefits  from  publishing  a 
nine  column  newspaper  apply  to 
cylinder  press  production  as  well 
as  to  duplex  press  operations, 
according  to  Warren  Brown  Jr., 
publisher,  Richmond  (Calif.) 
Independent. 

His  report  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  was  based  on  operation  of 
the  Independent  at  nine  columns 
since  last  February  and  from 
the  earlier  transfer  to  the  added- 
column  width  effected  by  the 
Whittier  (Calif.)  News.  Both 
are  owned  by  L.  E.  Owens  and 
associates. 

The  Whittier  changeover  cost 
$1,500.  The  change  at  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  cost  $20,000,  but  roller 
and  blanket  changes  had  been 
deferred  14  months  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  shift. 

Simultaneously  with  its  added 
column  width  the  Independent 
cut  back  to  an  11  pica  column 
width.  Theoretical  savings  of 
newsprint  resulting  were  8.6 
per  cent.  The  actual  savings  for 
July  was  4.65  per  cent  on  news¬ 
print.  This  for  a  press  run  of 
close  to  35,000  would  mean,  over 
a  year,  a  $7,000  saving,  Mr. 
Brown  said. 

Page-size  general  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  before  the  transition 
was  floated  in  the  nine-column 
space  at  first.  Subsequently 
charges  have  been  imposed  for 
the  ninth  column. 

The  cost  of  the  changeover 
to  nine-column  width  to  the  Tuc¬ 
son  Newspapers,  Inc.,  totalled 
$35,000,  Carl  Lanum  told  the 
conference.  This  was  despite 
the  fact  the  company  was  then 
adding  two  press  units  and  has 
a  press  erector  and  machinists 
available  in  the  plant. 

Jack  Glenn,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook,  pointed  out 
that  presses  with  tension  lockup 
pose  special  problems. 

• 

Flatbed  Service 

Frank  Cuerden,  supervising 
erector  at  the  Goss  Company 
plant,  has  been  named  flatbed 
serviceman  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  territories. 
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Dragons  Can  Keep  Their  ‘Blood’ 
In  Age  of  Push-button  Etching 

Ily  Chap  Turner 


(In  the  Headliner,  employee 
publication  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Journal.) 

The  Engravinj?  Department 
has  about  bled  out  of  “drapon’s 
blood.”  The  push  button  age  is 
doing  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  the 
fine  led  powder  wafted  out  of 
the  etching  room,  riding  on  the 
drafts  down  the  hall,  into  rooms 
over  furniture  and  finally  into 
the  neatly  combed  hair  of  highly 
placed  executives.  That’s  about 
the  time  they  put  the  exhaust 
vents  over  the  dragon’s  blood 
powdering  tables. 

For  many  years  the  blood-red 
powder  has  been  meticulously 
brushed  into,  and  then  burned 
in  and  hardened,  on  zinc  plates 
being  etched.  Its  purpose  has 
been  to  protect  the  sides  of  a  dot 
or  line  from  the  nitric  acid  etch¬ 


ing  solution,  keeping  the  nitric 
going  down  instead  of  sideways. 
Brushing  that  powder  into  a 
plate  has  long  been  a  tedious 
time-consuming  job. 

A  Bum  Way 

A  few  years  ago  some  chem¬ 
ists  got  the  idea  this  was  a  bum 
way  of  doing  things,  that  the 
whole  etching  job  could  be  done 
automatically  by  controlled 
chemical  means.  The  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  a  major  producer 
of  magnesium,  became  inter¬ 
ested,  as  did  the  research  group 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  They 
came  up  with  a  solution,  a  sort 
of  oil  emulsion  which,  when 
mixed  with  an  etchant,  would 
hang  onto  the  sides  of  dots  or 
lines  and  let  the  acid  etch 
straight  down.  At  first  the  chem¬ 
icals  weren’t  too  stable  and  were 


Keeping  laboratory  tab  on  type  metal  is  our  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Our  records  must  continuously  show  what  metal  you 
have,  how  much  and  when  it  needs  attention.  Through 
periodic  analysis  Imperial  servicemen  must  call  at  regular 
intervals  to  give  you  the  type  of  service  and  performance 
you  deserve.  May  we  prove  this  to  you? 
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applied  mainly  to  magnesium.  A 
different  formula  had  to  be  used 
for  halftones,  as  against  line 
cuts.  Then  some  of  the  majoi 
zinc  manufacturers  began  get¬ 
ting  interesting  results  with 
their  research. 

The  result  was  a  super-refined 
zinc  and  a  little  different  solu¬ 
tion,  along  the  lines  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Dow  patents.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  allowed  almost 
fool-proof  etching  of  line  and 
half-tone  cuts  in  the  same  bath 
and  the  solutions  were  stable  if 
handled  carefully  and  exactly 
“by  the  book.”  Further,  etching 
time  was  reduced  to  about  three 
minutes  for  a  halftone  plate  and 
a  little  over  12  minutes  for  a 
line  plate — about  one  third  of 
the  time  as  required  before. 

So,  Atlanta  Newspapers 
bought  a  couple  of  “rapid  etch” 
machines,  using  the  Dow  proc¬ 
ess.  The  first  machine  was  put 
into  operation  shortly  after  July 
4.  It  worked  from  the  start.  The 
second  was  put  into  operation 
a  couple  of  days  after  Labor 
Day.  The  plate  is  prepared  for 
etching,  put  into  the  machine, 
the  timer  and  paddle  speed  set, 
the  button  is  pushed  and  the 
machine  does  the  rest.  Handled 
correctly,  it  not  only  does  a  very 
fast  job,  but  a  cleaner,  better 
one.  If  everything  isn’t  exactly 
right,  however,  a  bad  plate 
comes  out. 

How  It  Works 

Here’s  how  it  works.  The  lid 
of  the  machine  has  a  plate  hold¬ 
er,  and  the  prepared  flat  is  put 
into  it,  hanging  face  down.  'The 
nitric  acid  and  “Vitasol”  (the 
protective  emulsion)  are  in  an 
exactly  prepared  mixture  in  the 
bottom  of  the  machine.  There 
too,  are  a  bunch  of  special  pad 
dies  which  can  be  set  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  predetermined  speeds. 

The  paddle  speed  determines 
how  fast  and  hard  the  solution 
is  thrown  upward  against  thr 


turning  plate.  The  protective 
solution  clings  to  the  sides  of 
the  dots  or  lines,  w’hile  the  nitric 
etches  straight  into  the  metal 
The  timer  on  the  machine  con¬ 
trols  the  etching  depth.  If  the 
plate  has  both  halftone  and  line 
work,  etching  will  stop  on  the 
halftone  part  at  a  certain  depth 
and  continue  with  the  line  sec¬ 
tion  until  it  reaches  its  optimum 
And  that  sort  of  combination 
work  is  chemical  wizardry  not 
explainable  outside  technical  re¬ 
search  papers. 

Accurate  Records 

The  zinc  must  be  weighed  be¬ 
fore  it  goes  into  the  rapid  etch 
machine  and  after  it  comes  out 
An  accurate  record  of  solutions, 
their  time  of  use,  etc.,  must  be 
kept.  If  they  get  out  of  balance 
they  begin  to  throw  the  en¬ 
graver  curves  and  he  start, 
looking  over  toward  the  drag¬ 
on’s  blood  again. 

That  this  type  of  push-button 
etching  is  very  particular  about 
being  just  right  was  illustrated 
in  a  forceful  manner  one  day  in 
the  home  edition  of  the  Journal. 
The  rapid  etch  machine  turned 
out  a  flat  of  pictures  distributed 
over  12  pages  of  the  paper.  .411 
those  cuts  were  bad.  Yet,  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  everything 
seemingly  had  been  done  exact¬ 
ly  right  in  the  Engraving  De¬ 
partment — the  plate  should  have 
been  good.  The  next  day  a  clue 
was  found — the  book  says  to 
shake  the  “Vitasol”  bottle  foi 
five  minutes.  It  didn’t  get  shook 


9  Cols,  and  Color 

Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Savannah  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Press  are  now  in 
nine-column  format.  The  change¬ 
over  was  effected  when  new 
Scott  press  units  were  placed  in 
operation.  The  Scott  is  a  four 
unit  press  topped  by  two  color 
units. 


CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 
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Testing  Chart 
Extends  Life 
Of  Etch  Bath 


MlNNKAI’Ul.lS 

A  method  that  pi-oloiiKS  the 
life  of  a  fast-etching  bath  is 
expected  to  save  the  Mi}ntetii)o- 
lis  Star  and  Tribune  engraving 
(iepartment  more  than  $4,000 
per  year  in  chemicals  and  labor. 

The  method  was  devised  by 
Carl  Richter,  an  etcher  in  the 
engraving  department.  Using 
the  Uow  Chemical  Company’s 
Bath-Testing  method  on  a  trial 
and  error  basis,  he  devised  a 
chart  which  shows  'the  i)r<)pi  r 
amount  of  Solvesso  No.  150  and 
acid  needed  to  restore  to  oper¬ 
ating  standards  an  etching  bath 
consisting  of  water,  acid  and 
Imperial’s  filming  agent  “Vita- 
solv.” 


Prior  to  using  this  method, 
it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a 
fresh  etching  bath  with  every 
shift  change,  or  13  fresh  baths 
per  week.  Under  this  new 
method  only  six  fresh  baths 
jH-r  week  are  necessary. 

Utilizing  this  new  method,  it 
is  now  possible  to  etch  up  to  20') 
ounces  of  zinc  with  one  bath 
and  keep  the  bath  up  to  oper¬ 
ating  standards  for  more  than 
30  hours.  Before,  only  60  to  75 
ounces  of  zinc  were  etched  per 
t)ath — a  noi-mal  bath  lasting  ap- 
l)roximateiy  8  hours. 

Here  is  the  way  it  woiks: 


STEEL  snd  ALUMINUM 


CHASES 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 

Afflsco's  electrically  welded  steel  chases, 
with  the  smoothly  ground  joints  are  world 
renowned. 

Amsco  Aluminum  Chases  are  specifically 
made  lor  operations  wherein  lightness  is 
a  desired  factor.  Steel  insert  supports  re¬ 
duces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  contact 
points  of  the  foot  stick  and  side  wedge 
screws. 

Squared  and  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat¬ 
terned  from  a  template  or  a  blue  print. 
Amsco  supplies  a  "complete  chase  line", 
far  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ster- 
eetypers  and  electrotypers.  Standards  or 
specials  are  available. 

CmiOS  AVtILUlE  FMM  lEAlUS  II  WIIIE  IIIECt 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CONPANT 


FLASK  TEST — Carl  Richter,  an  etcher,  uses  the  Cassia  flask  to  test  the 
condition  of  an  etching  bath  in  accordance  with  a  chart  for  Solvesso 
No.  150.  Watching  is  Ebbie  Jennison,  engraving  superintendent  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 


A  test  of  the  solution  is  made 
after  the  first  60  to  75  ounces 
of  zinc  has  been  etched  in  the 
original  bath.  The  test  is  made 
by  utilizing  a  110  milliliter 
Cassia  flask  that  has  the  last 
10  milliliters  graduated  in 
tenths  at  the  top  of  the  flask. 

A  100  milliliter  sample  of  the 
bath  is  poured  into  the  Cassia 
flask.  To  this  amount  is  added 
10  milliliters  of  acetone.  The 
mixture  is  thoroughly  mixed 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  five 
minutes. 

The  Solvesso  remaining  in  the 
bath  solution  separates  out  at 
the  top  of  the  flask  and  its 
dejjth  is  then  measured  in  tenths 
on  the  graduated  scale. 

In  the  Star  and  Tribune  en¬ 
graving  department,  a  bath 
formation  exhibiting  the  proper 
amount  of  Solvesso  present  gives 
a  reading  of  1.7  milliliters. 

If  the  reading  is  less  than 
the  above  figures,  the  newly  de¬ 
vised  chart  is  consulted  to  de¬ 
termine  the  proper  amount  of 
Solvesso  and  acid  needed  to 
l  e.store  the  bath  to  proper  oper¬ 
ating  conditions. 


Experiments  with  this 
method  provided  the  following 
chart  for  restoration  of  the 
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Pereira  Firm  Designs 
Newspaper  Plants 


igcment  | 
design  j 
■kfor 


CHICAGO  (UD)  —  Pereira  & 
Associates,  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  has  specialized  for  years 
in  the  design  and  planning  of 
newspaper,  publishing  and 
printing  plants  —  including  ad¬ 
ditions,  mo'dernizations  and 
production  analyses. 


new  method,  six  baths  per  week 
at  a  cost  of  $10  per  bath  cost 
management  $60  or  a  saving  of 
$70  per  week.  This  results  in  a 
$3,640  saving  per  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  restoring  six  baths  with  f 
Solvesso  and  acid  is  $2.40  per  ! 
week. 


Based  on  an  average  en¬ 
graver’s  wage  scale,  the  labor 
savings  involved  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $500  per  year.  This 
figure  added  to  the  already 
established  figure  of  $3,640 
above  results  in  a  more  than 
$4,000  savings  per  year. 


N.Y.  Times  Plant 
Ready  for  Presses 


Heavy  steel  substructures  for 
the  first  twenty-two  press  units 
to  be  installed  in  the  new  West 
End  Avenue  plant  of  the  Afeic 
York  Times  were  swung  into 
place,  40  feet  below  street  level, 
last  month.  Each  massive 
girder,  imbedded  in  concrete 
and  resting  on  rock,  will  sup¬ 
port  a  twenty-five  ton  press 
unit.  The  presses  themselves  are 
scheduled  for  December  deliv- 


For  example,  a  reading  of  1.2 
on  the  Cassia  flask  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  differential  of  .5  milli¬ 
liters  and  would  necessitate  the 
addition  of  625  milliliters  of 
Solvesso  and  500  milliliters  of 
acid  for  each  ounce  of  zinc 
ating  standards. 

The  engraving  department 
continues  to  add  one  ounce  of 
acid  for  each  ounce  of  zink 
etched  after  each  plate.  The 
figures  in  the  above  table  are 
in  addition  to  this  amount. 


Under  the  old  methotl,  the 
cost  of  i)reparing  a  fast  zinc 
bath  is  approximately  $10  per 
bath.  Utilization  of  13  baths 
per  week  cost  the  company  ap¬ 
proximately  $130.  Under  the 


Built  to  specifications  by  the 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.,  the  new  presses  are  the 
same  type  as  those  now  in  use 
in  Forty-third  Street,  but  are 
10  percent  faster.  They  are 
geared  to  print  50,000  48-page 
papers  every  60  minutes.  New 
electronic  controls  make  them 
more  flexible,  easier  to  operate. 

The  new  plant  is  expected  to 
begin  functioning  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  1959.  In  the  beginning 
it  will  be  strictly  a  supplement¬ 
ary  press  and  mail  room  opera¬ 
tion,  confined  to  printing  part 
of  the  Sunday  paper.  Tentative 
plans  call  for  printing  about 
750,000  copies  of  the  Drama 
Section  on  the  new  presses, 
about  200,000  copies  of  all  other 
sections  (except  Magazine  and 
Book  Review)  and  the  standard- 
size  special  advertising  sections 
that  are  frequently  a  part  of 
the  Sunday  paper. 

It  will  be  two  years  before^ 
stereotype  machinery  is  instal¬ 
led  in  West  End  Avenue;  so,  to 
start  with,  plates  for  the  presses 
there  will  be  cast  on  Forty-third 
Street  and  will  be  tnicked 
across  town. 


Press  Foreman 
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Savannah,  Ga. 

Elmer  Shupe  has  been  named 
new  general  foreman  of  the 
Savannah  Xews-Press  press¬ 
room.  He  succeeds  Henry  Bailey, 
who  left  to  accept  a  position  in 
Florida. 
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Offset  Press 
,  Designed  for 
Smalt  Papers 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Weeklies  and  small  dailies 
now  have  an  8-column  page  off¬ 
set  press  designed  and  manu¬ 
factured  especially  for  their 
needs. 

Announcement  of  the  new 
press  has  been  made  by  Offset 
Proce.ss  Company,  315  Main 
r  Street,  Fort  Woi^h. 

The  new  press,  called  the 
Gemco,  was  developed  jointly  by 
the  Reporter  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Ghormley  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  print.s  an  8  col¬ 
umn  by  21-inch  page,  with  11 
em  columns.  It  is  web  fed. 

Staley  McBrayer,  president 
of  0ffs3t  Process  Company 
manufacturers  of  the  press,  said 
development  of  the  new  press  is 
the  result  of  “three  years  plan- 
I  ning,  engineering  and  testing,’’ 
i  and  that  the  company  is  now 
j  producing  two  presses  per 
month. 

The  pres.ses  are  manufactured 
I  to  print  8,  12  or  lb  pages,  using 
regular  mill  run  newsprint.  Two 
of  the  presses  have  been  in  use 
in  newspaper  production  for  six 
months  and  have  an  excellent 
performance  record  in  operating 
quality  and  economy. 

The  press  runs  12, .500  com¬ 
pleted  sections  per  hour,  and  its 
design  makes  use  of  standard 
tears  and  bearing  controls  tc 
add  to  the  economy  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  operation.  Extra 
printing  units  may  be  added. 

Mr.  McRrayer  said  his  firm 
;  tot  into  the  press  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  because  “we  had 
:  to  have  a  regular  8  column  by 
■  21-inch  offset  press  for  our  own 
I  newspaper  reproduction.”  His 
I  company  had  been  in  the  cold- 
!  cype  offset  production  field  in 
tabloids  for  11  years,  but  needed 
1  big  press  capable  of  the  re- 
.  production  on  tabloid  presses. 
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Flatbed  to  Tubular 

Gallup,  N.  M. 

Gallup  Independent, 
*hich  is  erecting  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  has  purchased  a  Goss 
tabular  press  of  Ifi-page  capa- 
jfy  to  replace  a  Cox-O-Type 
ontbed  press.  The  press  was 
onnerly  used  by  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalance  Review. 
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FOR  SMALL  PAPERS  that  want  to  print  offset  from  a  web,  this  new  press 
is  offered  by  Gemco.  This  one  is  in  use  at  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Times. 


Mechanical  Chief 
Up  from  Dispatch 

Milwaukke 

George  A.  Henninger  has 
been  designated  to  succeed 
Joseph  W.  Goll  as  mec’nanical 
superintendent  of  the  Mllirnu- 
kee  Journal  when  the  later  re¬ 
tires  at  the  end  of  the  yvar. 

Mr.  Henninger,  47,  began  in 
the  Journal’s  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment  in  1928. 

Richard  Hoffman  moves  into 
the  post  of  composing  room 
foreman,  replacing  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ninger,  and  Charles  F.  Vare- 
brook  has  the  new  position  of 
assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  in  charge  of  night 
ojieration. 


Brod  Simplicity 

Simple  in  design  and  mechanism,  the  Elrod  produces  an 
abundance  of  high-quality  strip  material  from  1  point  to 
36  points  in  thickness.  Elrod  material  is  formed  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  strip  of  metal,  cooled  and  solidified  under  pressure. 

Simple  in  operation,  Elrod  mold  changes  are  easily  made, 
and  the  machine  will  produce  strip  material  for  all  com¬ 
posing  room  requirements. 

As  there  is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of 
order,  Elrod  users  have  found  through  years  of  experience 
that  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep  is  very  low.  Put  an 
Elrod  to  work  in  your  plant  and  it  will  greatly  simplify 
many  of  your  composing  room  problems.  Available  in 
both  gas  and  electric  models. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


$•1  in  members  of  the  Igdlow  Tempo  femily 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


Ad  Men  Talk 
Of  Need  for 
Mixed  Color 


A  jjiohlem  on  spot  color  that 
ailvortisins  agency  executives 
think  may  some  day  become 
"piessing”  came  up  for  discus 
sion  at  the  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  section  of  the  recent  News¬ 
paper  ROP  Color  Conference. 

It  was  broached  in  connection 
with  cigaret  ads  and  the  impor- 
ta!ice  of  one  color  for  package 
identification  in  image  creating 
cojiy. 

Michael  Winow,  production 
manager  of  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  pointed  out  that  with 
continued  demand  for  spot  coJoi 
it  might  become  necessaiy  tc 
achieve  a  package  match  by  a 
combination  of  standard  process 
colors  on  those  papers  that 
didn't  have  equipment  to  handle 
in  one  form  all  the  different 
colors  demanded.  He  said  news- 
IKipers  had  suggested  the  use  of 
three  colors  on  the  press  to  oh- 


ntooucTtoN  PROoucTS  por 

THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
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CARtSON  HI-IO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PLATE  fINISHER 
ROP  COLOR  separations 


BEN  FRANKLIN  BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS  15,  MINNESOTA 


ADDITION  (at  right)  is  being  built  onto  the  home  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  as  part  of  a  $1,500,000  expansion  program.  A  new  Scott  unit- 
type  press  with  80-page  capacity  and  with  color  facilities  is  on  order  to 
replace  the  two  presses  which  have  a  limit  of  64  pages. 


tain  the  desired  one  color  with 
concomitant  increased  cost  foi 
jilates  and  extra  premium. 

Mr.  Winow  was  a  member  of 
the  panel,  of  which  Harry  Ey- 
hers,  production  manager  of  the 
Wushington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  was  chairman. 


Extra  Charges 


“If  I  were  advertising  Salem 
cigarets  (not  handled  by  OB&M) 
and  my  color  was  Salem  green 
and  my  objective  was  package 
identification,  all  I  need  is  my 
specific  green,”  Mr.  Winow 
said.  “That  means  spot  color 
Why  should  I  pay  for  extra 
plates  and  the  extra  premium 
for  full  color?  Isn’t  this  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  economics?  This  is  a 
jiroblem  that  will  press  for  fu¬ 
ture  solution.” 

George  Andrew,  of  Sullivan 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles 
added  he  thought  it  most  Im- 
jiortant  to  use  one  specific  red 
ink  to  get  product  identification 
for  Pall  Mall. 

Frank  Stolz,  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  put  in 
a  plug  for  Lucky  Strike  red. 
He  said  he  got  a  variety  of  reds 
now  mixing  colors.  He  said  he 


did  not  use  the  standard  proc 
ess  red  inks,  but  a  special  ink 
to  assure  product  identification. 

Richard  E.  Lewis,  manager  of 
ANPA’s  mechanical  dejiartment 
commented  with  a  statement 
that  newspapers  can  and  arc 
handling  product  identification 
color  advertising  effectively  all 
the  time,  using  combinations  of 
the  standard  ANPA-4A’s  13  ba¬ 
sic  inks. 

“This  point  brought  up  at  the 
conference  by  Mr.  Winow  was 
theoretical,  entirely,”  Mr.  Lewi.>^ 
said.  “It  concerned  the  future 
vvhen  with  continued  demand 
for  spot  color,  newspapers 
might  begin  to  find  it  difficult 
to  accept  requests  for  special 
inks.  Then  one  .solution  might 
be  to  obtain  the  match  by  com¬ 
binations  of  standard  process 
colors.” 


Should  yellow  be  put  down  first 
or  last? 

(Vernon  Spitaleri,  Sta-H: 
Corp.) :  Both  in  theory  and  by 
practical  experience,  it  is  sound 
that  light  colors  should  be  laid 
down  first  with  the  black  on  top. 
When  this  is  reversed,  the  yel- 
low  is  given  a  greenish  tinge. 

(Joseph  McMullen,  Milwaukee 
Journal)  :  If  yellow  is  put  down 
second  it  tends  to  pick  up  the 
black.  You  are  more  liable  to 
get  contamination  if  you  print 
light  colors  last. 

Q;  To  what  size  should  a  full 
standard  page  ROP  color  ad  be 
preiiiired  ? 

(Eybers)  The  answer  is  in 
ANP.A-AAAA  bulletin  No.  9.  It 
should  not  exceed  14  by  2C 
inches. 

From  the  floor:  We  are  get¬ 
ting  some  over  !.■>  inches  wide. 

(Lewis)  There  has  been  some 
confusion,  which  is  becoming 
cleared  up  now. 


Inks  Discussed 


ROP  Color  Rollers 


The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions  are  being  run  daily 
with  Ideal  DX  Newspaper  Rollers. 


quolitgr  Four  large  Ideal  plants  — one  in 
your  vicinity  — and  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  everywhere,  eager  to 
give  you  service  and  assistance. 
Fast  regrinding  facilities  avail¬ 
able  whenever  needed. 


*IDEAL  ROLLER  & 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


George  Marshall 
Heads  Committee 


Inks  w’ere  mentioned  in  other 
parts  of  the  discussion. 

Q:  What  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  is  going  on  in  the  field 
to  not  only  improve  the  quality 
of  the  inks  used,  but  to  develop 
new  kinds  of  inks,  such  a.‘ 
fluorescent  inks,  metallic  inks 
and  inks  with  scents,  etc.? 

(Eybers)  Newspapers  have 
had  experience  with  metallic 
gold  ink,  gold  tints,  and  some 
fluorescent  inks.  He  referred  the 
question  to  Mr.  Lewis: 

(Lewis):  Experiments  with 
fluorescent  inks  have  not  been 
too  successful.  The  Fragrance 
Process  Company,  Inc.,  is  sup¬ 
plying  ink  compounds  with 
scent  included.  Fairmont  Food 
Products  has  used  it  for  straw¬ 
berries.  It  has  also  been  usee’ 
in  various  parts  of  the  country 
by  Canada  Dry  and  by  different 
coffee  brands. 

Q:  The  printing  of  spot  yel¬ 
low  many  times  turns  out  green. 


George  F.  Marshall,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  and  Et- 
press,  is  the  new  chainnan  of 
the  AN  PA  Mechanical  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  predecessor,  J.  Harold 
yiintan,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Prest, 
remains  as  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

In  the  new  lineup  ANPA 
President  D.  Tennant  Bryan 
has  appointed  W.  R.  Codding- 
ton,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Nevt, 
as  vice-chairman. 

Other  members  are: 

John  N.  Barron,  LaSaUe 
(111.)  News-Tribime; 

Randall  Barton,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette; 

James  S.  Copley,  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  Calif.; 

Julian  J.  Eberle,  Miami 
(Fla.)  News; 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Democrat  and  Timet; 

James  Harrison,  Toronfo 
(Ont.,  Can.)  Globe  and  Mail; 

George  W.  Helm  Jr.,  IFWk 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter-Dit- 
patch; 

Harold  R.  Hoots,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review; 

George  P.  Kunz,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  • 

Theodore  Newhouse,  Jamaica 
(N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Press; 

A.  E.  Rosene,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press ; 

Harry  Sloan,  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  Mirror; 

W.  W.  Southam,  Southaa 
Newspapers,  Toronto,  Ont, 
Can.; 

James  L.  Stott,  Rickrnosd 
(Va.)  News  Leader  and  Timet- 
Dispatch; 

Donald  V.  Weber,  Houstou 
(Texas)  Chronicle. 
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t  Plant  •  Equipment 

I  i  STSterter 
;  I  Grows  Up  to 
.  24-Page  Press 


PROGRESS — A  newspaper  born  in  the  Great  Depression  is  now  printed 
on  a  $250,000  press.  Here  a  copy  of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  is 
examined  by  (left  to  right)  Joseph  G.  Gavin,  advertising  representative; 
Dan  B.  Gaylord,  business  manager  of  E.  Anthony  and  Sons,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers;  and  Robert  D.  Wilkinson,  business  manager  of  the  S-T. 


Adds  Deck  to  Press 
For  Color  Printing 

Denison,  Tex. 

The  Denison  Herald  has  added 
an  S-page  top  deck  to  its  press. 
The  dt'ck,  which  has  three  color 
fountains  and  is  capable  of 
four-color  jirinting,  was  bought 
from  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Creifcent.  It  is  mounted  on  top 
of  the  Herald’s  Duplex  tubular 
press  and  the  enlarged  machine 
will  turn  out  a  24-page  paper  at 
a  speed  of  30,000  per  hour. 

• 

Sales  Promoter 

Ed  Schirmer  has  been  named 
sales  promotion  manager  of  J. 
M.  Huber  Corporation’s  Ink  Di¬ 
vision.  He  will  have  offices  at 
Hillside,  N.  J.  Until  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  was  sales  manager  of 
the  Huber  Central  District,  with 
offices  in  McCook,  Illinois. 
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Hyannis,  Mass. 
Some  22  years  ago,  the  first 
Kioj’  of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
fiines  rolled  off  an  ancient  press 
:hat  balked  at  its  new  task  and 
lade  the  entire  press  run  four 
lOurs  late. 

The  press  soon  outlived  its 
ruefulness  and  was  replaced  in 
1938  by  a  Duplex  unitubular 
jress  that  had  a  16-page  capa¬ 
city.  The  Duplex  now  has  gone, 
ifter  20  years  of  service. 

The  Cape’s  daily  newspaper 
being  published  on  a  new 
250,000  24-page  Goss  Unitube 
press  which  gives  the  news¬ 
paper  a  capacity  of  24  pages. 
The  press  is  part  of  a  $500,- 
«10  modernization  program. 
Workmen  constructed  a  new 
press  pit  next  to  the  pit  of  the 
lid  Duplex.  The  pit  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  accommodate  four 
mits  of  the  new-  press.  When 
•Jiese  units,  capable  of  printing 
ap  to  16  pages,  w-ere  in  place 
and  ready  to  print,  the  Duplex 
Tas  removed  to  its  new  owners 
in  St.  Johnsbui-y,  Vt. 

While  the  new  units  were 
operating,  riggers  started 
placing  additional  press  units 
on  the  pit  vacated  by  the 
Duplex. 

Then  one  Satui-day  afternoon, 
after  the  run  for  the  day’s 
newspaper  had  been  completed, 
the  riggers  w-ent  to  work,  move<l 
a  color  unit  from  the  already 
erected  four  units  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  installation  that  made 
for  two  banks  of  three  units 
and  a  folder  each.  Each  bank 
a  capable  of  turning  out  12 
Mges. 

In  many  respects,  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times  is  unique. 
It  was  an  enterprise  started  in 
lepression  days  and  it  is  a  suc- 
■essful  daily  newspaper  in  an 
area  without  one  steady,  heavy 
advertiser  of  large  department 
*ore  status.  And  it  is  90-per- 
tot  home  delivered  along  a  65- 
lile  peninsula. 


Merbitz  Hamed 
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^’m.  C.  Herrick  Ink  Co.  an 
'.ounces  the  appointment  of 
Charlw  H.  Merbitz  as  vicepresi 
^nt  in  charge  of  sales.  Before 
loining  the  Herrick  sales  stafl 
®  1955,  Mr.  Merbitz  coverec 
^^rn  territories  for  Morril 
Ip  Co.,  Vulcan  Ink,  Federatec 
•etals  and  United  Americar 
Metals. 


STAR  PARTS 

Welcomes  Fair 
Competition . . . 


We  believe  in  Free  Enteri)rise  .  .  . 
the  kind  of  healthy  conii)etition  that 
results  when  several  c.omi>etent  firms 
engage  in  the  same  lines  of  business. 


If  just  one  firm  were  the  only  source  of 
supply,  a  monoiwly  would  be  created 
which  could  become  a  "Frankenstein.” 
In  our  field  . . .  parts  for  linecasting 
machines  .  .  .  the  entire  graphic  arts 
industry  would  suffer  stagnation 
and  greater  costs  if  there  were  only 
a  single  source  of  supply. 


Let’s  recognize  the  fact  that  fair 
com|)etition  encourages  Free  Enterprise. 
It  stimulates  the  natural  desire  to 
invent,  improve  and  develop.  No  one 
jwrson  or  firm  has  a  comer  on 
brains,  so  the  entire  industry  benefits 
from  a  continued  flow  of  new  ideas. 

For  almost  35  years  STAR  PARTS 
has  directed  their  efforts  and 
resources  toward  this  goal. 


When  you  buy  STAR  parts,  you  reap 
the  benefits  of  continued  research, 
same-day  service  and  competitive  prices. 


In  the  interest  of  FREE  ENTERPRISE, 
ST.4R  PARTS  invites  competition. 
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Plates  for  Color 
Made  Less  Costly 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

A  new  newspaper  color  ])roc- 
ess  to  reduce  the  co^t  of  plates 
is  reported  by  Walter  S.  Maix 
Jr.,  ])resident  of  Printing  Arts 
Research  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Field  tests  over  the  past  Id 
months  show  l)hotoenKraving 
costs  can  be  slashed  in  half  bv 
a  new  tri -color  method  which 
by-passes  complicated  color- 
separation  and  color  re-etching 
work,  he  said. 

At  the  heart  of  the  new  proc- 
es.s  is  the  use  of  standard  print¬ 
ing  colors  on  three  se])arate  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  original  art.  Each 
layer  absorbs  ultraviolet  light, 
so  that  color  plates  are  produced 
with  virtually  the  same  speed 
and  simplicity  as  black-and- 
white  plates. 

The  new  process  is  known  a? 
the  Fluorographic  Tri-Color 
method.  The  process  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  reproduction  of  color 
photographs,  but  rather  for  art¬ 
ist-created  copy. 


Plant  •  Equipment 


FOUR-YEAR  PLAN  culminated  in  this  new  plant  for  the  Crawfordsville 
(Ind.)  Journal-Review.  Among  the  new  equipment  is  a  32-page  Goss 
Universal  press.  In  straightline  production  scheme,  copy  and  tape  are 
fed  from  the  news  room  through  a  window  to  the  composing  room.  The 
distance  from  typesetting  machines  to  makeup  is  only  25  feet.  The 
Journal  and  Review  were  merged  in  1929. 


San  Francisco  department  store,  tising  ser\'ice  departments  held  range  from  special  charges  for 
proposed  sessions  at  plants  to  the  center  of  the  .stage  of  the  complicated  ad  composition  to  a 
acquaint  copy  people  w'ith  the  non-metropolitan  sectional  of  colored  envelope  system  for 
nif-chanical  processes.  the  Conference.  quick  identification  of  copy.  A 

“.And  I  would  insist  that  the  Proper  operation  of  a  seiwice  different  color  flap  is  used  for 
advertising  manager  conduct  department  can  save  90  minutes  each  day  of  the  week, 
the  plant  tour,”  he  declared.  He  per  shift  for  each  ad  composi-  Colors  al.so  are  usetl  in  penned 
suggested  emphasis  on  the  prob-  tor,  declared  Gordon  Dixon,  San  markups,  Mr.  Dixon  said.  One 
lems  in  fitting  engravings  into  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-  hue  is  used  for  copy  to  be  set 
allocated  space.  Journal.  in  18  point  and  under.  Anothei' 

Improved  methods  for  adver-  Seiwice  features  at  the  IJ  color  is  used  to  ink  in  markings  moted  from  mechanical 

copy  to  appear  above  18 
point. 

/  \  The  rate  for  detailed  angles 

^ - '■  \  and  circles  calls  for  a  30  per 

^ ^  cent  surcharge. 

)  TAI  1C  charges  extra  for 

if^\\  copy  revisions  and  changes. 

|g  This  is  at  the  rate  of  $10  an 

The  moves  follow’ed  an  educa¬ 
tional  pi-ogram  which  began  in 
the  plant  and  was  extended  to 
advertisei*s.  Plant  visits  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  “trick”  copy  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  campaign. 

This  program  also  enahknl 
the  IJ  to  set  up  deadlines.  In 
many  cases,  fo^  copy  is  ob¬ 
tained  a  week  in  advance. 


Shannon  Taney 

intendent  to  pro<luction  director 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Timei^.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  him  as  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  is  William  J. 
Taney  Jr.,  formerly  as.sistant 
mechanical  chief. 

Mr.  Shannon,  a  veteran  of 
20  years  in  the  printing  field, 
came  to  Chicago  in  1940  from 
the  Sevj  York  DaiUj  Sews  to 
-At  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  become  mechanical  .superintend- 
Thnes,  the  ad  service  depart-  ent  of  the  Times, 
ment  decides  the  order  in  which  Mr.  Taney,  who  was  assistant 
copy  shall  be  set,  reported  composing  room  foreman  of  thb 
Harold  Schlotthauer,  session  co-  Times,  went  to  the  mechanical 
chainnan.  administration  department  of 

The  use  of  mechanical  produc-  the  Sun-Times, 
tion  people  in  ad  sei-vicing  has  • 

paid  off  at  the  San  Francii^co  Ud  C  I  inolvilfi 
Chronicle,  advised  Fred  Gross.  „  *  »  a 


.  . .  your  printing 
equipment  is  not. 

When  we  say  we  can  move 
one  press  or 
an  entire  plant,  we 
mean  we’ve  been  doing 
just  that  for  38  years. 

Have  our  field  engineer 
give  you  a  free  estimate. 


Added  Role  Told 


CENTRAL  NEWSPAPER 
INSTALLATIONS,  INC. 

subsidiary  of: 

Central  Rigging  &  Contracting  Corp. 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida  Office: 

1st  Federal  Bank  Bldg.. 

P.O.  Box  670 
St.  Petersburg  5-7404 


•V.Y.C.  Home  Office: 
575  Washington  St. 
New  York  14.  N.  Y. 
ORegon  5-5100 


DISMANTLING  •  MOVING  •  ERECTING  •  INSTALLING 

From  Coast  to  Coast 


RADIO  SHRUGS  OFF 

CIRCUIT-SHATTERING  VIBRATION 

thanks  to  printed  circuits  of  COPPER  ! 


Jiggling  for  five  punishing  hours  in 
a  paint-store  mixing  machine,  this 
sturdy  little  radio  by  RCA  Victor 
plays  gaily  on.  Secret  of  its  amazing 
stamina?  Instead  of  conventional 
wiring,  with  scores  of  individually- 
soldered  connections,  it  has  “printed 
circuits”  of  copper  foil  snugly  lami¬ 
nated  to  a  nonconductive  board. 

In  making  most  printed  circuits,  the 
desired  circuit  pattern  is  printed  on 
paper-thin  copper  foil  with  acid- 
resistant  inks.  Then  unwanted  areas 
of  copper  are  etched  away  so  that 
only  the  circuit  remains,  permanently 
bonded  to  the  baseboard. 


Printed  eireuit  of  copper  on  baeeboard, 
before  components  are  assembled. 

The  paper-thin  copper  used  is 
“Electro-Sheet”,  developed  by  Ana¬ 
conda  25  years  ago  and  finding  new 


applications  ever  since.  In  many 
millions  of  TV’s,  radios,  and  machine 
controls  in  use  today,  printed  circuits 
have  replaced  a  maze  of  conventional 
wiring.  Numerous  and  costly  hand 
assembly  operations  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  All  electrical  connections  are 
soldered  in  one  “dip”  operation. 
Rejects  are  minimized.  Space  and 
weight  are  saved.  The  public  gets 
better,  easier-to-service,  more  durable 
products  all  around. 

And  you’re  going  to  be  getting  more 
of  them!  Industry  leaders  consider  a 
500%  increase  in  printed  circuitry- 
above  the  tremendous  acceptance 
enjoyed  today— a  virtual  certainty 
within  the  next  few  years.  Instrument 
panels  of  some  automobiles  already 
use  printed  circuits;  soon  electric 
ranges  will,  too,  as  well  as  air  condi¬ 
tioners,  office  machines,  and  commu¬ 
nications  equipment  of  many  kinds. 
In  fact,  almost  everything  that  uses 
complicated  electric  wiring  can  be 
made  more  trouble-free  with  printed 
circuits. 

The  pioneering  of  “Electro-Sheet” 
for  printed  circuits  is  typical  of 


Anaconda’s  endless  quest  for  “some¬ 
thing  better.”  It’s  reflected  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Anaconda  line  of  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  metal  products  for 
home,  farm,  and  industry. 

"  Eleetro-Sheet"  is  eU'lro-deposited  eopptr  produetd 
in  ueithls  from  to  7  ounces  per  square  foot 
(.0007"  to  .0098"  thick}  in  widths  up  to  6i"  and  in 
lengths  limited  only  by  handling  facilities.  A  booklet 
on  “Eleetro-Sheet"  is  available  simply  by  writing 
to  Anaconda  at  iS  Broadway,  New  York  i,  N.  Y. 


The 

AnacondA" 

Company 


Th«  American  Brats  Company 
Anaconda  W/re  &  Cable  Company 
Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 
Chile  Copper  Company 
Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 
Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 
Anaconda  Sales  Company 
International  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company 
Cochran  Foil  Corporation 
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SYNDICATES 

O’Neal’s  ‘Short  Ribs’ 


Short  Cut 

By  James  L.  Collings 

Frank  O’Neal’s  come  full 
cycle.  You  know,  ai-t  school, 
sales  to  the  slicks,  now  his  own 
comic  strip. 

It’s  “Short  Ribs.”  It’s  out  of 
NEA  Service.  It’s  daily.  It’s 
mildly  amusing,  fresh  as  the 
morning  dew. 

You  don’t  know  Mr.  O’Neal, 
you  say.  Well,  he’s  ■willing  to 
tell  you  a  little  about  himself, 
this  37-year-old  crewcut  from 
the  West  Coast. 

“I  went  to  public,  private, 
boarding  and  military  schools,” 
he  says,  “and  graduated  fi-om 
high  school  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  15  years.  My  parents  felt 
that  I  was  too  young  for  col¬ 
lege,  and,  they  said,  if  I  were 
too  young  for  college  I  was  cer¬ 
tainly  too  young  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Institute  of  Fine  Art,  my 
choice. 

“So,  for  five  years,  I  did  a 
little  bit  of  everything  just 
about  everywhere,  but  I  never 
seemed  to  earn  enough  to  finance 
an  education  in  art. 

“I  was  working  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  (collecting  for  ad¬ 
vertising)  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
when  the  Japs  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor.  Thirty  days  later  I 
enlisted  in  the  Army,  and  that 
lasted  for  three  years.” 

After  service,  his  father 


to  Laughs 


Frank  O'Neal 


helped  him  get  into  the  flour 
and  feed  brokerage  business. 

“It  was  lucrative;  however,  it 
wasn’t  art,”  Frank  remembers. 
He  soon  quit  to  attend  an  art 
school  in  Santa  Monica,  where 
he  worked  his  way  through  in 
three  years  by  laboring  as  a 
busboy,  janitor,  bellhop,  “and 
1000  other  jobs.” 

Success  came  easily.  He  be¬ 
gan  selling  the  slicks  and  do¬ 
ing  advertising  work  as  a  free¬ 


BeautT  for  every  dav! 

•  #  # 

The  most  attractive  stars  in  Hollywood,  and  glamour 

socialites,  tell  her  their  beauty  secrets— and  she  passes 

along  their  techniques,  ideas,  and  practical  suggestions  ^ 

...  in  a  three-tinies-a-week  column  tells  the  everyday  girl  how 

to  be  beautiful  every  day ! 

Let^«  Be  Beautiful 


by  Arlene  Dahl... gives  authoritative  advice  on  skin  care,  hairdo, 
makeup,  manicure,  perfume,  posture,  personality ...  written  with 
sparkle  and  wit.  A  star  in  her  own  right,  costume  designer, 
model,  and  beauty,  she  practices  what  she  preaches  — and  the 
results  are  terrific!  Draws  a  large  following  of  women  of  all  ages, 
incomes,  and  social  groups... with  over-the-shoulder  reading  by 
mere  males!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicatfn  Tribune^JVeiv  YarhJV^u's 

mnCrn  Tribune*  Tatr^r^  VhiraQo 


lancer,  and  around  1950  he  had 
a  feature  in  Redbook. 

As  for  the  daily  comic  he’s 
created  for  Nov.  17  release, 
Ernest  (East)  Lynn,  NEA  vice- 
president  and  feature  director, 
says:  “I’ve  heard  so  many  edi¬ 
tors  wonder  w'hen  someone  was 
going  to  show  them  a  comic 
‘that’s  really  different’  that  I 
get  a  real  kick  out  of  being  able 
to  say  that  now  they’re  going 
to  see  one. 

‘“Short  Ribs’  is  as  uncon¬ 
ventional  and  off-beat  as  it  is 
funny.  His  style  is  deft  and 
caricatural.  The  strip  has  no 
chief  character  with  whom  the 
reader  is  supposed  to  identify. 
If  this  is  heresy,  then  O’Neal 
shamelessly  admits  he’s  a  here¬ 
tic.” 

*  *  « 

WARMI.Y  RELIGIOL'S 

Hall  Syndicate  has  for  Dec. 
1 — 25  a  warm  religious  story, 
“A  Boy’s  Christmas”  by  “David 
Crane,”  which,  of  course,  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  syndicate’s 
strips. 

It  is  free  to  all  “David  Crane” 
clients.  The  promotion  will  be 
sold  separately  as  a  Christmas 
feature  to  non-clients. 

The  piece  concerns  a  small, 
lonely  orphan  and  the  only 
friend  he  has,  a  black  lamb.  As 
much  as  he  loves  the  lamb,  the 
boy  offers  him  as  a  gift  to  the 
infant  Jesus.  It’s  drawn  by  Tom 
Hill,  young  associate  of  Ed  Dodd 
(“Mark  Trail”). 


FATHER  KELLER 
Father  James  Keller,  recent¬ 
ly  with  Bell,  has  been  signed  by 
McNaught  Syndicate  to  continue 
his  “Three  Minutes  a  Day”  col¬ 
umn.  It  will  start  Jan.  5,  1959. 


port  that  pre-testing  of  their 
new  product,  “Ups  ’n’  Downs,” 
paid  off.  The  comic  was  placed 
in  buses  and  streetcars  and 
other  public  places  to  get  reader 
reaction  —  all  of  which  was 
favorable,  according  to  D.  R. 
Longfellow,  SNFS  manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

COLUMNIST  HONORED 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen, 
Chicago  Tribune  health  editor 
and  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune — New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  been  given  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  award  of  the 
American  Medical  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  for  providing  “infor¬ 
mation  on  scientific  progress 
and  sound  advice  on  troublesome 
individual  problems.  .  .” 

«  «  * 

KING  BOOK 

The  tragic  story  of  the  cruiser 
Indianapolis,  lost  in  the  last 
war-  has  been  told  in  “Abandon 
Ship,”  by  Richard  F.  Newcomb, 
an  AP  editor.  Beginning  Nov. 
16,  King  Features  will  serialize 
the  book  in  15  installments, 
along  with  12  pictures. 

«  «  * 

EMERICJl  MARRl.AGE 

Ira  Emerich,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Hall  Syndicate,  will 
marry  Mrs.  Cornelia  Van  Siclen, 
an  interior  designer,  in  New 
York  City  Oct.  17.  They  will 
leave  the  same  day  for  a  two- 
week  cruise  in  the  Caribbean. 

*  *  * 

SUNDAY  HART 

Johnny  Hart  is  going  Sunday. 
That  is,  his  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  strip,  “B.C.," 
is.  Starts  Oct.  19.  Johnny  colors 
his  own  pages  with  Cado,  a  spe¬ 
cial  ink  w'hich  he  thins  and  uses 
as  a  wash. 


PRE-TESTED 

The  people  at  the  Sun  News  Clears  Allen 

Feature  Syndicate,  Chicago,  re-  In  Mayor’s  Action 


use  "TAPeCO' 


Corrected  Typesetter  Tape 
For  All 
Leading 
Text  Features 
—FILLERS— 
and 

CHRISTMAS 
Advertising  Supplements 

Available  in 

Writ*  for  frodaetloo  Sehodolo 


TAPE  PRODUCTION 
>  CORPORATION 

St.  Petersburg, 
Florida 
Phone  7  4783 


EDITOR  3C  PU 


Montrose,  Colo. 

A  District  Court  jury  ruled 
this  week  that  William  Prescott 
Allen  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Mont¬ 
rose  Daily  Press,  was  innocent 
of  libel  in  a  $30,000  suit  brought 
by  Mayor  Orin  Smith.  The  jury 
deliberated  five  hours. 

Mr.  Allen  and  Alan  Arnold,' 
former  managing  editor,  were 
named  in  the  suit  for  allegedly 
libelous  stories  on  Nov.  22  and 
24,  1957,  about  expenditure  of 
city  funds  in  a  search  for  a  city 
manager. 

Theodore  L.  Brooks,  defense 
attorney,  said  the  truth  was  set 
out  in  the  articles  and  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole  without  ex¬ 
tracting  isolated  words  and 
phrases. 

Mr.  Arnold  now  is  a  reporter 
with  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  SUir- 
Journal  and  Chieftain, 
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THEY’RE 

EVEN  FARMING 
THE  OCEAN 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


195*  editor  8i  PUBLISHER  for  October  11,  1958 


It’s  no  news  that  New  England’s  farmers  lead  the 
nation  in  product  value  per  acre.  Nor  that  New 
England’s  fisheries  are  among  the  world’s  finest. 
But  these  astute  Yankees  have  gone  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  combined  the  two  with  the  development 
of  a  new  liquid  plant  food  derived  from  ripened 
and  blended  seaweed.  They’re  actually  planning 
to  farm  the  ocean  for  it,  all  the  way  from  Maine 
to  Newfoundland. 

Nothing  startling  about  it;  it’s  just  everyday  good 
business  in  New  England  where  Yankee  ingenuity 
h£is  a  habit  of  making  the  unusual  seem  ordinary. 
That’s  why  new  industries  like  electronics  and 
atomics  are  moving  in  every  day  to  join  the  old 
standbys — ^paper,  leather,  textiles,  typewriters, 
watches,  guns — and  creating  one  of  the  most  di¬ 
versified  economies  in  the  U.S.  And  one  of  the 
healthiest,  too  .  .  .  with  personal  income  10% 
above  the  national  average,  and  savings  50% 
higher. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  big  spending  market  for  just 
about  everything  modern  families  need,  from  re¬ 
frigerators  to  caviar.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell 
that  fits  into  this  high-living  pattern,  now  is  the 
time  to  come  on  up  and  sell  it  through  the  New 
England  newspapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barrt  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E).  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
htchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E), 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams 
Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette 
(E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  E&S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  TimM  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E).  Bridgeport  Post  (S). 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E).  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S).  Hartford  Times  (E).  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Waterbury 
Republican  (M&S). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


HOW  MANKOr 
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Funny  running  into  Jim  that  way.  You  hadnU 
seen  him  for  years.  Heard  plenty  about  that  newspaper 
of  his.  though.  He  sure  seems  to  be  making  a 
name  for  it.  You  pause  and  wonder  .  .  . 


teOPLE  HAVE  HEARD  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER? 


In  your  own  town — everybody,  of  course.  They’ve  not  only  heard  of  it,  they 
live  it , . .  read  it  every  day,  argue  with  it,  write  letters  to  it,  and  rely  on  it.  You 
couldn’t  ask  for  a  more  enthusiastic  community. 

But  once  you  get  beyond  the  city  limits,  or  across  the  State  line,  how  often  does 
the  name  ofyour  newspaper  come  up?  What  about  other  newspapermen  across 
the  country,  or  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies?  How  much  do  they 
know  about  you  besides  the  cold  numbers  you’re  reduced  to  in  the  listings?  For 
that  matter,  how  much  reason  do  you  give  them  to  bother  even  looking  you  up 
on  those  lists? 

Sure,  you’ve  got  good  community  relations,  enthusiastic  support,  loyal  readers. 
But  nobody  on  the  national  scene  knows  that  unless  you  tell  them  . .  .  and  keep 
on  telling  them.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  mighty  influential  people  who  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Other  newspapeiTOen,  for  instance . .  .'and  your  own  national  advertising 
sales  depend  more  on  your  stature  within  the  newspaper  community  itself  than 
you  may  realize.  National  advertisers,  too  .  .  .  the  very  facts,  the  atmosphere 
you’re  keeping  to  yourself,  could  make  a  big  difference  in  the  way  they  view 
your  newspaper  and  its  market. 

It’s  just  good,  common  sense  to  take  your  stoiy  directly  to  them.  Especially, 
when  you  have  a  made-to-order  channel  for  talking  to  the  national  newspaper 
and  newspaper  advertising  communities  . . .  the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Try  it.  You’ll  be  talking  to  a  sympathetic  and  vitally  interested  audience. 


Editor  &  Publisher  •  1475  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES:  IVrite  for  a  free  copy  of  "The  Right  Climate  for  Your  Newspaper  Promotion.” 

Write  EDITOR  Gf  PUBLISHER.  1475  Broadway.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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I  am  glad  the  war  is  over  at  celebrity  in  their  midst.  Though  clerk  who  composed  the  letter 

Jtm  m^hnn  last.’”  Bishop  has  lived  in  Sea  Bright  to  Bishop,  tells  why:  “Person- 

Bishop  thought  that  what  the  since  1955,  few  of  the  people  ally,  Jim  Bishop  is  a  hell  of  a 

(Continued  from  page  14)  President  had  to  eat  that  mom-  in  this  hamlet  of  1,023  persons  nice  guy.  But  a  man  of  his 

ing  was  important.  He  found  really  know  him.  Not  that  he  ability  could  better  use  his  talent 

his  facts  in  an  1895  copy  of  the  doesn’t  mix  with  them.  Teeto-  to  boost  rather  than  knock  the 

Mr.  Bishop  said  he  learned  York  Timen  in  which  a  taler  Bishop  spends  hours  drink-  to\m.  He  describes  the  village 

this  sort  of  concern  for  hour-to-  Negro  maid  at  the  White  House  ing  tea  in  the  local  bars.  He  in  something  less  than  compli- 

hour  detail  from  his  father.  “I’d  Lincoln  had  eaten  his  usual  spends  many  hours  talking  with  mentary  terms.  We  felt  his 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


be  doing  my  homew'ork  and  Dad  breakfast,  one  hard-boiled  egg  firemen  and  policemen. 


words  would  have  a  detrimental 


sitting  across  the  an  apnle. 


But  as  one  friend  put  it:  “He  effect  on  the  popularity  of  the 


kitchen  table  making  out  his 
report.  He’d  start  at  the  begin- 


Once  he  had  completed  re-  can  fascinate  you  for  hours,  community.” 


ning  where  he  spotted  the  sus-  days. 


search  Bishop  wrote  the  book  But  you  never  really  learn  any- 


“Jim  didn’t  do  us  any  favors 
in  his  column.  We  spend  lots  of 


pect,  Bostwick  and  Jackson  Ave¬ 
nues,  9:40  a.m.  and  tell  his 
story  so  neatly  and  concisely 


Though  he  would  be  readily  around  himself,  never  really  money  to  attract  tourists;.  Then 


welcomed  by  the  Broadway  and  about  his  real  self.” 


he  pictures  the  place  as  a  run- 


story  so  neatly  and  concisely  Toots  Shor  set,  Mr.  Bishop  Most  of  the  people  are  rea-  down  town  and  sets  up  a  drunk 

that  he  made  it  sing  for  he.”  avoids  New  York  and  the  sonably  fond  of  the  lonely  typical.  He  didn’t  paint  a 

glamor  boy  routine.  “Long  ago  writer.  But  this  is  no  love  af-  complete  picture.  Why  not  sav 

Credit  to  Father,  a  Policeman  I  had  to  make  a  decision :  Do  fair.  If  you  ask  why,  the  out-  something  good  about  the  town’ 

He  also  credits  bis  father  for  ^  ^  glamor  boy  Or  a  spoken  residents  of  this  resort-  why  not  say  something  about 

sharnening  his  eve  for  detaU  serious  writer?  I  have  cho.sen  fishing  community  get  directly  our  schools  as  well  as  our  bars?" 
and  his  passion  for  digging  for  Each  ^  receive  to  the  point.  borough  clerk  says  the 

the  facts.  “My  father  taught  requests  for  speaking  The  townspeople  wanted  to  residents  have  forgotten  about 


the  facts.  “My  father  taught  requests  for  speaking  The  townspeople  wanted  to  residents  have  forgotten  about 

me  things  are  not  what  they  engagements.  I  accept  only  bhndfold  and  fire  at  Jim  Bishop  the  incident.  “After  a  volcano 
appear  to  be.”  The  guilty-look-  .  over  one  of  his  columns;  the  erupts  and  the  lava  has  cooled 

ing  man  is  not  always  guilty.  .  Occasionally  he  appears  on  a  about  “The  Commodore,”  the  people  always  return  to  the 

One  time  a  man  sw'ore  he  saW  television  show.  the  village  drunkard.  crater,”  he  adds, 

two  nuns  sitting  in  a  jeep  in  His  Daily  Schedule  On  June  21,  1957,  the  borough 

front  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  ...  council  sent  Bishop  a  letter  ask-  No  Retraction,  No  Apology 

with  their  legs  crossed  and 


television  show.  the  village  drunkard. 

His  Daily  Schedule  On  June  21,  1957,  the  borough 

council  sent  Bishop  a  letter  ask- 
He  has  a  capacity  for  hard  foi-  an  apology.  Mayor  Tom 


His  Daily  Schedule 


smoking  cigarettes.  As  it  turned  work  which  makes  other  wnt-  Farrell  got  his  foot  in  on  the  Bishop  s  Irish  bristles 

out  the  “nuns”  were  actresses  ers  chew  their  pencils  in  despair,  civic  boot  to  show  the  commu-  mention  the  column 

who  were  in  the  city  making  calls  his  O' 2  to  7  hour  daily  nitv  meant  business.  Tom  works  ‘J^rident. 

a  movie.  writing  schedule  “a  cinch.”  Few  the  pari-mutuel  window  at  “The  people  read  only  what 

Besides  his  father,  Mr.  Bishop  writers  who  have  tried  the  rou-  Monmouth  Park  race  track  and  was  derogatory  into  the  column, 

credits  Mark  Hellinger  with  tine  w'ould  agree.  is  a  kind  man.  He  usually  doesn’t  This  town  is  shaped  like  a 


some  advice  which  helped  him. 
Some  of  that  advice:  1.  Use 
short  words.  Short  sentences. 


The  schedule :  bother  residents  any  more  than 

9:30  or  10  a.m.  —  Rise.  a  buzzing  fly  bothers  a  sleeping 
10  a.m.  Breakfast  of  orange  thoroughbred  on  a  lazy  summer 


bother  residents  any  more  than  busted  pencil.  And  in  their  left 
a  buzzing  fly  bothers  a  sleeping  handed  w'ay,  they  are  snobs, 
thoroughbred  on  a  lazy  summer  “I  didn’t  retract  one  word 


2.  The  way  to  write  a  sob  story  corn  flakes,  two  pots  of  ,iay.  However,  Bishop’s  column  from  my  column.  I  told  the 


is  to  be  callous.  3.  Before  writ- 


ing,  always  read  a  few  hundred 
words  of  your  favorite  author. 


so  angered  him  he  told  the  mayor  when  I  write  my  column 


10:30  a.m.  -  Read  mail.  Die-  writer:  “If  you  don’t  like  it  I  have  to  be  sure  the  story 
tate  letters  to  his  secretary,  Mrs.  here  you  can  move  out.”  will  be  interesting  to  a  reader 


For  Jim  Bishop,  that  favorite  Floranna  Walter,  who  lives  ,  ‘  ^  , 

author  is  Ernest  Hemingw’ay  nearby.  “Most  letters  are  lauda-  Niory  of  the  Village  Drunkard 
He  kept  a  copy  of,  “The  Sun  tory  I  am  not  influenced  by 

Also  Rises”  in  his  desk  during  what^  people  say  in  then  let-  Bishop  column: 

his  newspaper  career.  “I  always  ters.”  o 

read  a  few  hundred  w'ords  from  ^  =30  —  Runs  down  a  list  of 


u’e  you  can  move  out.”  will  be  interesting  to  a  reader 

,  •  ,  •  in  Sacramento,  California,  as 

.lory  of  the  Village  Drunkard  ^ 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  Every  town  has  a  town  drunk. 


This  type  of  story  has  a  uni¬ 
versal  appeal.  I  intended  the 


busted  pencil,  one  main  street  ^®  n  kindly  one. 


that  book  before  starting  to  bat  jdeas  for  his  column.  After  pe^cih  one  mam  sneer 

out  a  story,  hoping  some  of  the  ‘much  stalling’  he  writes  his  ^^he  stiS^io'200  v^^^ 
Hemingway  magic  would  rub  column  and  does  work  on  his 


off  on  me”  two  new  books.  oisaioonsan 

v/t*  k/ii  iiic.  ann  favATTiQ  nr 

Though  he  has  written  eight  12:30  p.m.  —  Shower  and  cafes  am 

books.  Bishop  did  not  hit  the  shave.  Goes  to  village  to  play  -  • 

literary  jackpot  until  he  told  pool  and  chat.  , 

of  the  last  24  hours  and  22  1  p.m.  —  Lunch.  Vvf  u 

Lincoln’s  life.  He  re-  Afternoon  -  Writes  for  V'2  blue  sp^ce^  fo 
searched  off  and  on,  for  24  p,^^,  between  the  l 


of  the  last  24  hours  and  22 
minutes  of  Lincoln’s  life.  He  re¬ 
searched,  off  and  on,  for  24 


“  writes  his  ^ud  a  few  splinters.  On  one  The  town  got  no  apology, 
work  on  his  streets  are  200  yards  Bishop  never  apologizes.  He 

of  saloons  and  butcher  shops  has  given  a  hot  foot  to  some 
5,.  ,  ,  and  taverns  and  plumbing  shops  boys  with  mighty  long  feet,  Ed 

ower  n  cafes  and  a  bank  and  a  Sullivan  and  Jackie  Gleason,  for 


'  gin  mills.”  example,  but  he  never  retracted 

The  faces  of  the  fishermen  one  word  of  his  opinion  about 


are  like  hand-tooled  leather  with  them. 


years  and  two  months  on,  “The  ^^rk  periods  he  goes  into  town 
Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot.”  Often 


he  had  as  many  as  four  versions 
for  what  Lincoln  was  doing  dur¬ 
ing  a  certain  hour. 

Painstaking  Search 


For  example,  he  searched  ,,  ht  ^  1. 

from  1930  to  1954  to  find  what  „  P;™-  “T  Watch 

President  Lincoln  had  for  television  show, 

breakfast  on  the  day  he  died.  Midnight  —  To  bed  for 
Says  the  author:  “At  breakfast  reading  until  2  or  3  a.m 
that  morning  the  President  was  His  reading  includes 
shown  a  photo  of  General  Rob-  newspapers  daily.  He  rea 
ert  E.  Lee  by  his  son,  Robert,  tie  fiction. 

Robert  meant  the  gesture  as 

a  joke.  But  the  President,  far  Run-in  with  Townsfol 
from  taking  it  as  a  joke,  studied  During  my  visit  in 


Afternoon  —  W  rites  for  1  2  blue  spaces  for  eyes.  .  .”  “After  I  write  a  story  about 

hour  peri^.  In  betwwn  the  ^  person  I  always  send  him  a 

work  periods  he  goes  into  to\^  pathetic  drunkard,  copy  of  what  I  have  written, 

for  more  imol  or  gossip  or  he  ^  tried  be-  The  instructions  are  to  correct 

goes  for  a  boat  ride.  ^  magistrate  on  a  any  error  of  fact  —  not  of 

6:30  p.m.-7  p.m.  —  Dinner,  drunk  charge.  Everyone  in  the  opinion,”  he  says.  ^ 

Most  writing.  More  visits  to  Ocean  Front  Bar  bought  “The  Ed  Sullivan  became  so  un-' 
town.  The  rest  periods  usually  Commodore”  a  farewell  drink  nerved  by  a  series  of  Bishop 
last  1  %  to  2  hours.  before  the  trial.  They  were  articles  he  wrote  a  series  in  re¬ 


last  1%  to  2  hours. 


Watch  Jack  happy  to  see  him  go.  But  the  buttal  to  the  stories.  The  two 


Run-in  with  Townsfolk 


from  taking  it  as  a  joke,  studied  During  my  visit  in  Sea  Why  did  res 
the  portrait  a  long  time,  and  Bright,  I  was  curious  to  know  scalded  hogs? 


then  said:  ‘It  is  a  good  face,  what  the  people  think  of  the 


Paar  television  show.  accused  got  so  many  shots  un-  versions  ran  side  by  side  in 

Midnight  —  To  bed  for  some  ^®^  ^®^^  ^®  went  to  the  hear-  some  papers, 

reading  until  2  or  3  a.m.  ih&  oh  a  drunk  charge  while  Bishop’s  biography  of  Jackie 

His  reading  includes  four  if  f  Gleason  was  about  20  degrees  ! 

newspapers  daily.  He  reads  lit-  ,  hotter  than  any  journalistic  hot 

tie  fiction.  character  complained.  He  on  record.  “I  told  Jackie 

accu.sed  the  judge  of  ruining  someone  else  to  write  his  ; 

Run-in  with  Townsfolk  his  summer.  book,”  Bishop  says.  “I  reminded  j 

During  my  visit  in  Sea  Why  did  residents  bellow  like  him  that  if  I  wrote  the  book  it 


aided  hogs?  would  be  the  truth  as  I  saw  it 

Clarence  Stevens,  borough  He  insisted  I  write  the  book. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  11,  195« 


The  finished  product  was  from  a  newspaper  job.  He  was  Sells 

ffiven  to  the  television  comedian  laid  off  in  1932  durinpr  the  de-  _ 

w  read  one  night  in  October,  pi-ession.  Five  publishing  houses  '''  eCKlY  m  L.onn. 


Citizen  Co. 


1954.  Said  Gleason:  “This  book 
doesn’t  make  a  very  big  boy 
of  me.  But  these  are  the  facts.” 
Jackie  wanted  nothing  changed 
or  added. 

The  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  tried  to  balance  the  Tony 
Galento  roundhouse  thrown  at 
Bishop  by  the  town  council. 
They  told  Bishop  he  had  done 
more  to  put  the  town  on  the 
map  than  anyone  ever  had.  Then 
Bishop  wrote  in  a  column:  “Sea 
Bright  has  all  the  natural  en¬ 
dowments  of  Cape  Cod,  Asbury 
Park  or  Atlantic  City.  But  there 
is  no  leadership.”  Now  some  of 
the  members  of  the  C  of  C  are 
not  sure  if  Bishop  will  put 
them  on  the  map  or  will  blow 
them  off  the  map. 

Tlie  Highest  Accolade 

Bishop’s  get-the-facts  motto 
doesn’t  always  help  him  win 
friends.  But  paste  this  profes¬ 
sional  credo  over  a  typewriter 
and  add  talent  and  you  have  a 
reporter.  And  that  is  what 
he  wants  to  be.  “The  highest 
accolade  that  can  be  paid  me 
is  to  say  I  am  a  good  reporter.” 
If  they  chisel  something  on  my 
tonbstone  I  hope  it  says:  “He 
was  a  good  reporter.” 

The  many  framed  awards 
which  hang  in  his  home  are 
k  evidence  he  is  the  good  reporter 
I  he  strives  to  be.  And  a  heavy 
checkbook  brings  financial  sun¬ 
shine  into  his  home  already 
bright  with  the  light  of  profes¬ 
sional  success.  His  “Lincoln” 
earned  $775,000  in  royalties  by 
the  end  of  1957. 


refused  his  book,  “The  Day 
Lincoln  Was  Shot.”  When  it 
became  a  best-seller  he  sent 
identical  telegrams  to  each  of 
them:  “0  ye  of  little  faith.” 
Only  one  answered.  The  tele¬ 
gram  from  W.  W.  Norton  read: 
“Matthev/  5,  verse  15”  “Blessed 
are  they  who  mourn  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.” 

Interest  in  His  Family 

Mrs.  Bishop  died  in  1957. 
They  were  wed  in  1930.  She 
was  20,  he  was  22.  She  was  a 
Wall  Street  secretary,  he  was 
a  $25  per  wreek  cub  reporter. 
Her  salary  was  $31  weekly.  Says 
Bishop:  “I  married  her  for  her 
money.” 

“Mrs.  Bishop  was  not  one  of 
my  professional  fans,”  he  re¬ 
calls  laughingly.  “She  read  lit¬ 
tle  of  my  stuff.  She  knew  very 
little  about  my  work  and  never 
interfered  with  my  profession. 
I  remember  racing  into  the 
house  to  tell  her  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  had  purchased 
‘The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot.’ 
She  turned  from  her  cooking 
and  said:  ‘Don’t  you  think  we 
ought  to  pay  them  the  $8.92 
we  owe  them?’  ” 

His  daughter  Gayle  wants  to 
be  a  doctor.  She  attends  Our 
Lady  Star  of  the  Sea  Academy. 
Virginia,  21,  now  Mrs.  Charles 
Frechette,  gave  birth  to  twin 


Hamden,  Conn.  C^lrl 

James  C.  Burkham,  owner  of  kJtwv^JV  OLIILI 


the  Hamden  Chronicle,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  weekly 
to  Charles  B.  Lenahan  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  Mr.  Burkham, 
former  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
acquired  the  Chronicle  in  early 
1956. 

Mr.  Lenahan  has  been  an  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  with 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  on 
Holiday  magazine  for  the  past 
five  years.  He  is  the  son  of 
James  L.  Lenahan,  former 
owner  of  the  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate. 

'The  transaction  was  handled 
by  George  Romano,  New  York 
newspaper  broker. 

*  «  * 

Additional  recent  transactions 
in  the  newspaper  field: 

Buys  Interest  in  Daily 

Glendive,  Mont. 

Edward  L.  Fike,  president  of 
the  Ranger  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Glendive  Daily 
Ranger,  said  James  R.  Mac- 
Pherson,  general  manager  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Neio 
.Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has 
acquired  a  major  interest  in 
the  Ranger  and  will  become 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
local  daily. 

Mr.  MacPherson  has  been 
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daughters  in  August.  Mr.  t  j- 

Frechette  works  for  a  trucking  Indiana  newspaper  for 

firm.  At  17  Virginia  showed  31^  years  following  thr^  years 
signs  of  following  in  her  fa-  9^  the  Keivanee 

ther’s  profession.  She  wrote  (HI-)  Before  going 

“Fighting  Father  Duffy,”  a  book  ^ 
of  the  Catholic  chaplain  of 


for  the  Washington  Post  and  an 


By  Nickless 

La  Grange,  Ill. 

V'ernon  Nickless  Sr.,  pi'esi- 
dent  of  the  Citizen  Publishing 
Co.,  sold  all  his  stock  in  the 
company  recently  to  Fred  G. 
Tuttle  Sr.,  and  Herbert  J. 
Bassman. 

The  54-year-old  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Citizen,  the  Park 
Citizen,  the  Western  Springs 
Citizen,  the  Brookfield  Citizen, 
the  Riverside  News  and  the 
North  Riverside  Star. 

Mr.  Nickless  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1908.  The  organizers  of 
the  company  later  sold  out  their 
interests  to  Mr.  Nickless  and 
the  late  W.  W.  Loomis,  editor. 

Fred  G.  Tuttle  Sr.,  is  a  La 
Grange  resident.  His  son,  Fred 
G.  Jr.,  has  been  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Citizen  since 
1956.  He  has  been  assigned  the 
duties  of  an  editor. 

Herbert  J.  Bassman,  the  new 
publisher,  completes  35  years 
with  the  Citizen  Co.  next  month. 
Since  1955  he  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  all  the  com¬ 
pany’s  publications. 

C.  Dean  Huddleston,  who  has 
been  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  company  for  15  yeara,  was 
made  advertising  manager,  re¬ 
placing  Vernon  Nickless  Jr. 

*  *  V 

Plankinton,  S.  D. 

The  South  Dakota  Mail, 
county  seat  newspaper  here, 
was  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R. 


Though  he  devotes  much  of  World  War  I.  She  has  done  no  employee  of  the  Federal  Bureau  jjiatt  to  Adeline  and  Edward 


his  time  to  writing  books  rather 
than  newspaper  work.  Bishop 
still  "egards  himself  primarily 
13  a  newspaperman.  He  speaks 
reverently  of  the  profession.  He 
holds  it  in  the  same  awe  he  does 
his  Catholic  faith,  his  75-year- 
old  father,  his  two  daughters, 
ind  Rocky. 

“Newspaper  work  for  me  was 
the  greatest  education  in  the 
world,”  he  said.  “If  I  had  a  son 
I  would  want  him  to  start  on 
I  newspaper  as  a  copy  boy,  as 
1  did.  I  wouldn’t  want  him  to 
aiss  any  of  the  whistle  stops. 
For  a  normal  boy  who  has  had  a 
high  school  education.  I  would 
prefer  his  going  to  work  on  a 
newspaper  to  attending  college. 
I  don’t  oppose  college  or  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  for  potential 
newspapermen.  Some  do  better 
work  for  having  gone  to  college, 
hut  I  would  prefer  four  years 
on  a  newspaper  to  four  years  of 
:  wllege  for  the  average  youth 
who  wants  to  be  a  newspaper- 
'  man.” 

lira  Bishop  was  never  fired 


writing  since  that  time. 

What  has  fame  meant  to 
Bishop?  “Fame  means  you  work 
harder  than  ever  before.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  achieved  status  in 
his  craft  can’t  afford  to  loaf. 
Once  your  work  becomes  well 
known  it  is  under  scrutiny  by 
the  best  writers.”  He  makes  no 
concerted  effort  to  loaf.  His  hap¬ 
piest  hours  are  during  the  six 
to  seven  hours  work  days  at 
home  and  the  15  to  16  hour 
work  days  in  the  field  on  re¬ 
search. 

“Most  of  all,”  he  said,  “I  like 
to  write  about  little  people.  A 
story  a  day.  Each  one,  I  hope, 
with  a  moral.” 


of  Standards. 


LaPorte  City,  Iowa 

The  LaPorte  City  Progress- 
Review  was  purchased  by  Tom 
Downing  and  Robert  Roberts, 
formerly  employed  on  the  Guth¬ 
rie  Center  twin  weeklies. 

The  paper  was  bought  from 
Leon  Barnes,  John  Feuling, 
Harry  Twinkle,  and  Don  Reid. 
Jim  Foster,  who  managed  the 
newspaper,  did  not  announce 
future  plans. 

Agreement  w-as  negotiated  by 
Herman  Koch,  newspaper 
broker. 


Neale  to  This  Week 
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St.  Maries,  Idaho 
Robert  M.  Hammes,  former 
co-owner  of  the  Rupert  Mini- 
Richard  L.  Neale,  formerly  in  doka  County  News  and  publisher 
the  Time-Life  organization  as  of  the  Aberdeen  Times,  pur- 
promotion  manager  of  Life  and  chased  the  Gazette-Record  this 
assistant  publisher  of  Sports  month  from  J.  Lewis  Papes, 
Illustrated,  will  become  assist-  owner  since  1951.  Agreement 
ant  to  the  president  (Euclid  M.  was  negotiated  by  Marion  R. 
Covington)  of  r/iis  IFeefc  maga-  Krehbiel  of  Bailey  -  Krehbiel 
zine  Nov.  1.  Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 


Van  Genderaen.  The  Hiatts 
published  the  paper  nine  years. 

V  *  * 

WlIITESBORO,  Tex. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Casebolt 
have  repurchased  the  News- 
Record  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill 
Perkins.  The  Casebolts  oper¬ 
ated  the  newspaper  several 
years  before  selling  it  early 
this  year. 

*  *  * 

Cincinnati 
Price  Hill  News  —  sold  by 
Wolf  Publishing  Co.  to  Western 
Hills  Publishing  Co.  Eastern 
Hills  Journal  —  sold  by  Western 
Hills  Publishing  Co.  to  Wolf 
Publishing  Co. 


The  Hartford  (Kas.)  Times 
has  been  sold  to  Howard  Holtz, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  O. 
Ritter,  publishers  of  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1947.  Mr.  Holtz  has 
been  on  the  mechanical  staff  of 
the  Burlington  (Kas.)  Daily 
Republican,  which  has  printed 
the  Times  since  1936. 
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Mixed  Views 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


gomery  wi-ote,  “is  that  the  most 
flagrant  publicity  blurbs  that 
appear  in  our  newspapers  are 
planted  by  those  who  never  did 
anyone  a  favor  and  who  don’t 
even  buy  our  advertising  space.” 

Live  in  Ivory  Purity 

For  30  years,  according  to 
J.  B.  Mullaney,  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Neivs  has  accepted 
passes  for  the  working  staff  only 
and  has  operated  independently 
of  “such  affairs  as  the  New 
Yoik  Dress  Institute.” 

“We  live  in  Ivory  purity,  and 
it’s  a  lot  less  trouble  that  way,” 
Ml’.  Mullaney  said. 

However,  he  added,  the  News 
doesn't  make  ah  issue  of  simple 
Christmas  gifts  to  the  staff. 

Kenneth  MacDonald  repoited 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  pay  their  own  way  on 
baseball  ti’ips,  to  fashion  and 
food  shows,  etc.  and  he  said  the 
typical  reaction  of  a  reporter 
or  editor  receiving  a  gift  is 
embarassment  or  annoyance. 
When  occasion  arises,  he  said, 
the  recipient  will  likely  resolve 
to  prove  that  he  has  not  been 
influenced  in  favor  of  the  donor. 

Reporters  for  the  Council 
Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  may 
accept  a  drink  or  a  pass  oc¬ 
casionally  but  A.  M.  Piper  said 
he’s  quite  sure  they  are  not 
influenced. 

Newspapei’men  have  to  play 
this  free-loading  peril  by  ear, 
not  by  any  code,  said  Royce 
Howes  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

Easily  Detected 

It  ought  not  to  take  an  editor 
long  to  notice  if  a  reporter  has 
been  influenced,  in  the  view  of 
L.  L.  Winship  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe.  There  are  no 
rules,  but  “if  we  find  that  a 
writer  has  been  influenced,  he 
no  longer  writes  on  a  subject, 
field  or  person  that,  which  or 
who  has  done  the  influencing.” 

“Our  policy,”  said  Robert  P. 
Early  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star,  “prohibits  acceptance  of 
gifts  except  those  of  nominal 
value  such  as  date  books,  calen- 
dai’S,  blotters,  letter  openers, 
rulers.  If  someone  gets  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  at  Christmas  time, 
that’s  his  business.” 

William  F.  Gaines  said  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont 
accepts  circus  and  theater 
passes,  sends  reporters  on  Air 
Force  flights  and  permits  them 
to  receive  small  gifts  of  a 
seasonal  nature. 

“We  have  a  copy  desk  with 
strong  ideas  about  free  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said.  “I  regard  rather 
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biliously  this  talk  of  buying  a 
reporter  with  a  bottle  of  liquor 
or  the  like.  As  copy  flows,  one 
would  have  to  buy  up  the  whole 
city  room.  That  would  run  to 
dough.” 

Members  of  the  .Annapolis 
(Md.)  Capital  staff — about  40 
of  them — have  the  rotating  use 
of  a  movie  pass,  Elmer  M.  Jack- 
son  repoi’ted,  subscribing  to  Mr. 
Wiggins’  sentiments. 

Benjamin  H.  Carroll  of  the 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter- 
Dispatch  said  a  rule  against 
acceptance  of  gifts  is  waived 
“where  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  real  offense  would  be 
given  if  the  gift  were  returned.” 
.\nd  then,  he  said,  the  cost  of 
the  gift  must  be  mode.st.  Staffers 
are  not  peimitted  to  accept  any 
l)ublicity  job. 

“It’s  no  secret  that  some  of 
the  boys  receive  a  little  cheer  in 
the  holiday  season,”  replied 
John  K.  Quad  of  the  Xeic  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News.  “They 
usually  tell  us  about  it,  if  it 
doesn’t  show.  When  it  isn’t  over¬ 
done  we  return  the  smile  and 
when  it  is,  we  ask  them  to  re¬ 
turn  the  contents.” 

H.  Clay  Tate  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph  con¬ 
fessed  to  taking  a  $5  bill  from 
a  power  company  manager  when 
he  was  a  sub  reporter  because 
“I  needed  it.”  He  added: 

“I  don’t  like  gifts,  passes, 
free  junkets  or  any  other  phase 
of  the  influence  racket.  How¬ 
ever,  I  don’t  think  every  news 
man  who  accepts  a  gift,  or  pass 
or  goes  on  a  junket  to  Hawaii 
is  bought.  He’s  playing  the 
benefactor  for  a  sucker.” 

Most  of  the  syndicate  execu¬ 
tives  declined  to  comment  on  the 
editors’  quandry.  Their  general 
attitude  was  that  they  just  like 
to  make  friends  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business. 

Sylvan  M.  Barnet  Jr.  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  syndicates  aban¬ 
don  their  “competitive  rat  race” 
grabbing  for  editors’  time  and 
join  in  one  big  get-together  that 
would  have  official  recognition. 
• 

UN  Mats  Available 

A  United  Nations  newspaper 
campaign  conducted  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  in  cooperation 
w'ith  the  United  States  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  United  Nations  has 
been  released  for  either  year- 
round  use,  or  for  publication 
prior  to  United  Nations  Dav, 
Oct.  24. 

• 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

Elizabeth  G.  Collins,  who  was 
honored  for  civic  achievement, 
is  social  editor  of  the  Norris- 
toicn  (Pa.)  Times  Herald,  not 
Allentown.  (E&P,  Oct.  4,  page 
35.) 


Food  Editors 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


food  editor  was  not  influenced 
by  advertising  but  might  con¬ 
ceivably  perform  a  service  to 
the  i-eader  by  pointing  out  the 
longer  traditional  method  wdth 
its  nine  listed  ingredients  versus 
the  new  quick  (and  advertised) 
method. 

Reference  was  made  to  “a 
Lenten  newspaper  filled  with 
advertising  of  frozen  fish  sticks 
surrounded  by  a  publicity  re¬ 
lease  of  the  National  Macaroni 
Manufacturers  Association.” 
.\ctually,  any  food  editor  knows 
that  macaroni  products  are  a 
top  Lenten  season  item  and  that 
they  combine  ideally  not  only 
with  fish  and  shellfish  but  with 
other  major  meat  substitutes  in¬ 
cluding  eggs  and  cheese. 

Editorial  Birthright 

Many  of  us  were  brought  up 
in  the  newspaper  tradition  that 
the  ENTIRE  responsibility  of 
an  etlitor  is  to  THE  READER. 

We  foods  editors  perhaps  are 
indebted  to  the  E&P  reporter 
for  stopping  us  in  our  tracks 
and  causing  us  to  reevaluate  the 
whole  concept  and  plan  of  the 
newspaper  food  editors  con¬ 
ference.  It  had  never  before 
been  hinted  on  the  floor  of  the 
conference  that  food  editors 
abandon  their  editorial  birth¬ 
right. 

Food  editors  are  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  many  product  public¬ 
ity  people  who  provide  us  with 
a  wealth  of  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  food  products. 
We  respect  the  authority  of 
their  home  economics  depart¬ 
ments,  use  their  recipes,  tell 
readero  of  new  methods,  new 
ideas.  Any  food  editor  will  tell 
you  also  that  80  peroent  of  the 
copy  and  pictures  that  come  to 
her  desk  go  into  the  wastepaper 
basket.  We  learn  early  to  dis¬ 
criminate;  to  sift  the  search  for 
free  advertising  from  the  eam- 
est  desire  to  be  helpful  at  the 
editorial  level. 

PiUsbury  PR  Director 
Froivns  on  Stig^estion 

An  advertiser's  reaction  to 
Mr.  Sauerberg’s  “marriage” 
proposal  u'as  expressed  in  a 
letter  from  A.  L.  Powell,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
PiUsbury  Company.  He  wrote: 
*  ♦  * 

Your  report  contains  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Pillsbviry  being  a  non¬ 
advertiser  in  new’.spapers — to 
quote  a  foo<l  editor — and  goes  on 
to  say  that  Mr.  Sauerberg  said, 
“We  are  ti’ying  to  re-educate 
them.” 

It  would  seem  the  education 
EDITOR  SC  PU 


might  be  in  another  direction 
and  the  lesson  can  be  arrived  at 
three  columns  away  wherein  the 
PiUsbury  Company  is  listed  as 
spending  over  $3  million  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

However,  as  I  have  been 
known  to  state  before,  I  can’t 
see  that  the  extent  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  has  anything  to  do 
with  editors — as  I  understand 
editors — and,  in  fact,  I  had  to 
read  the  figure  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  in  your  is¬ 
sue  to  bring  myself  up  to  date 
on  it.  In  my  view,  advertising 
is  something  worked  out  be¬ 
tween  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  business  and  media 
and  the  only  concern  between 
public  relations  people  and  edi¬ 
tors  is  news. 

And,  as  a  representative  of 
a  large  advertiser  and  a  large 
food  manufacturer  with  a  broad 
line  of  products,  I  would  say  to 
Mr.  Sauerberg  the  last  thing  I 
would  hope  to  see  would  be  a 
marriage  between  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  departments 
of  newspapere — in  the  food  sec¬ 
tion  or  anywhere  else.  The  only 
reason  newspapero  are  read  and 
have  flourishing  circulations  is 
because  they  do  such  things  as 
publish  a  macaroni  recipe  next 
to  a  Lenten  ad  for  frozen  fish 
sticks.  And  I’ll  wager  that  if  a 
cake  mix  ad  is  surrounded  by 
cake  mix  publicity  neither  one 
would  be  read  or,  worst  of  all, 
if  it  is  read  it  will  not  be  be¬ 
lieved. 

Japanese  Dailies’ 
Crusades  Are  Cited 

Tokyo 

Awards  for  public  service 
were  given  to  Asahi  and  Chubu 
Nippon  Shimbun  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Japan  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  and  Editors 
Association  last  week. 

Asahi  campaigned  to  tame 
Tokyo’s  wild  “kamikaze”  taxi 
drivers  while  the  Nagoya  news¬ 
paper  crosaded  for  more  child¬ 
ren’s  playgrounds. 

In  business  discussions, 
Japan’s  publishers  expressed 
concern  over  the  inroads  that 
television  is  making  into  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  Chikao  Honda, 
association  president  who  heads 
the  Mainichi  chain,  advocated 
elimination  of  needless  compe¬ 
tition. 

Yule  Book  Section 

Simon  and  Schuster,  New 
York  book  publishers,  have 
scheduled  a  16-page  colorgrav- 
ure  advertising  supplement  m 
the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  16.  A  month  before  the 
section  appears  it  will  be  used 
by  book  stores  as  a  direct  mail 
piece. 

ILISHER  for  October  11, 
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Baseball 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Spending  money  to  make  money 
i  is  an  old  and  successful  formula 
of  American  business,  and  we 
are  cei-tain  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  assisted  us  in  our 
efforts  to  be  successful.” 

It’s  interesting,  and  perhaps 
pertinent,  to  note  that  racing 
a  heavy  user  of  advertising! 
consistently  outdraws  “our  na¬ 
tional  pastime”  in  all  the  major 
cities. 

Last  year  in  New  York,  for 
example,  then  the  home  of  thi-ee 
ball  clubs,  lacing  fans  outnum¬ 
bered  baseball  fans  more  than 
three  to  one. 

Three  dailies,  the  World-Tele- 
gram  and  Sun,  the  Post  and 
the  News,  this  year  tried  to 
interest  the  Yankees  on  “spe¬ 
cial  schemes.  All  were  turned 
down. 


the  closest  thing  to  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  published  by  the  S-T  ap¬ 
peared  last  April  13,  sponsored 
and  paid  for  by  Budweiser.  The 
four  page  i-oto  section  included 
a  centerspread  featuring  pic- 
^res  of  the  two  home  teams. 
The  Cubs  and  Sox  paid  nothing. 


A  ‘Hopeful’  Program 


Where’d  The  Fans  Co? 

The  New  York  ball  club,  sole 
metropolitan  surviver  of  the 
Western  movement,  still  lost 
over  68,000  admissions  this 
year.  This  loss,  plus  the  1,672,- 
181  admissions,  which  repre- 
.<ents  the  combined  attendance  at 
Ae  Polo  Grounds  and  Ebbetts 
Field  last  year,  poses  an  inter¬ 
esting  problem.  What  happened 
to  the  baseball  fans?  Did  they 
become  racing  enthusiasts?  Cur¬ 
rent  figures  indicate  only  a 
slight  increase  at  the  tracks 
corapai-ed  with  the  potential 
hordes  of  orphaned  fans  who 
could  attend  the  Yankee  ball 
fames,  but  have  apparently  gone 
underground. 

Have  the  Yankees,  through 
mwilhngness  to  advertise,  lost 
»  golden  opportunity  to  woo 
ormer  N.  L.  fans  to  Yankee 
itadium? 

In  Chicago,  admen  admit  that 
nwspapers  have  made  no  real 
Jrt  to  sell  the  ball  clubs 
“jertising.  “Potentials  appear 
■w  to  warrant  such  effort,” 
oplained  Arthur  B.  Olsen 
manager,  Chicago  Tribune 
wusement  advertising,  “par- 
^  arly  ,n  view  of  the  negative 
management  of 
The  feeling 

mpe-  a  that  baseball  makes  news  and 
“6  papers  must  have  it.” 

no 

sections  de- 
^loped  by  the  four  Chicago 
dealing  with  the  Cuts 

hav(  Sox,  although  both  the  DaiVu  ! 

Awencatt  state 
to  time,  ] 


Edw'aixl  F.  Dierker,  ad  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  News¬ 
papers,  stated  that  “our  efforts 
to  interest  the  Cincinnati  Red- 
legs  in  a  consistent  newspaper 
advertising  program  extends 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 
Recently,  we  succeeded  in  sell¬ 
ing  them  on  the  advantages  of 
such  a  program  ...  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  it  will  continue  through  the 
next  season,  and  if  so,  we  will 
make  an  effort  to  determine  the 
in  attendance  derived 
through  the  advertising  effort.” 

Fred  Rowden,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  ad  manager,  and  Elvis 
Anderson,  Globe  Democrat  local 
ad  manager,  both  attest  that 
their  papers  have  made  major 
efforts  to  interest  the  Cardinals 
m  buying  more  linage. 

commented, 

1  he  ball  club  expects  the  sports 
pages  and  other  editorial  col¬ 
umns  to  cari-y  the  burden.” 

The  Washington  baseball  club, 
which  has  been  eyeing  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  hun¬ 
grily  recently,  is  also  light  on 
^vertising  in  addition  to  draw¬ 
ing  the  low’est  attendance  to 
home  games  of  any  team  in 
either  major  league.  Sales  talks  , 
by  all  three  Washington  papers 
have  been  unavailing.  , 

Rales  IxvKered 


‘  i-ime  to  time. 

Sb!  ^  the  ball 

thf  on  the  need  for  a  more 
usvd  *wessive  ad  program. 

Sun- 

«  ad  manager,  pointed  out 
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About  two  years  ago,  to  at- 
tract  the  ball  club,  the  Capital 
■t  u  papers  low'ered  their  base- 

*  ball  rate  from  a  high  flat  to 
^  regular  amusement  basis,  which 

meant  a  considerable  savings 
per  line,  and  placed  the  club  in 
a  position  to  earn  lower  rates 
d  as  linage  increased.  Results  were 
s  disappointing.  The  Post  and 
r  Times  Herald  took  top  linage 
honors  with  966  lines  in  1957. 

The  Cleveland  Ball  club,  too, 
is  looking  for  a  possible  fran- 
■  chise  move  in  the  same  locale 
desired  by  Washington.  They 
^  could  benefit  as  much  as  any 
'  club  in  the  major  league  by 
new'spaper  advertising  —  but 
they  use  little. 

think  the  Indians  do 

•  better  in  newspaper  advertising 
^  than  most  of  the  major  leaprue 
’  cities,  ’  said  Robert  Koimhauser, 

I  who  handles  the  club  for  Lang, 

-  Fisher  and  Stashower,  Cleve- 
I  land  ad  agency. 

The  club,  he  said,  has  a  size¬ 
able  ad  budget,  which  includes 
all  tyi>es  of  promotion.  But  it 
has  no  plans  for  stepped-up 
newspaper  ads. 
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:-  Another  PR  director  who  be- 
)-  heves  baseball  is  a  unique  com- 
d  modity  is  Neal  Fenkell  of  the 
Tigers,  who  states, 
d  Selling  baseball  to  fans  is  not 

-  like  selling  a  product  to  con- 
.  sumers.” 

.No  Extra  Effort  Needed 

Asked  w'hether  the  Tiger 

-  management  did  not  see  the 

-  need  for  more  advertising  to  pep 
5  up  lagging  interest  (the  Tigers 

-  were  about  173,000  in  attend- 

•  ance  this  year),  he  figured  that 
i  the  Tigers  “do  just  about  as 
.  much  advertising  as  the  Yankees 

•  who  are  supposed  to  lead  in  this 
department,  too.”  He  added, 
“management  does  not  see  anv 
si^cial  need  for  extra  efforts, 
advertising-wise.” 

A  glance  at  the  1957  linage 
record  of  several  clubs  gives  an 
indication  of  the  advertising 
awareness  demonstrated  by 
major  league  baseball  club  ad 
managers  and  PR  men: 

Last  year  the  Tigers  and 
Briggs  Stadium  bought  10,758 
lines  of  ads  in  all  three  Detroit 
dailies.  The  budget  w’as  about 
the  same  this  year. 

The  Yankees  amassed  a  total 
of  8,693  lines  of  advertising  in 
seven  New  York  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Only  a  “minimum  of  calls” 
was  required  to  keep  an  ad 
schedule  of  the  Milwaukee 
Braves  ninning,  said  Court  Con-  ^ 
lee,  Milwaukee  Journal  promo-  ' 
tion  manager.  The  Braves’  lin-  ^ 
age  for  the  season  w'as  4,582.  i 
The  St.  Louis  Cardinals  ac-  ' 
cumulated  378  lines.  1 

Cincinnati  papers,  w'hich  an-  ^ 
nually  could  count  on  receiving  ^ 
oOO  lines  of  advertising,  look  E 
for  an  improvement  under  the 
pi-eviously-mentioned  new  ad 

should  total  j, 
^,500  lines.  ‘ 

The  W’hite  Sox  take  approxi-  t 
mately  2,200  lines  in  a  season.  {] 


NEW  ’SUPER’-John  J.  Burke, 
foreman  of  the  composing  room 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  for  past  two  years,  has  been 
named  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  T-U  and  Democrat  &  Chron- 
•cle,  Gannett  newspapers.  He  is  a 
former  Binghamton  newspaper 
printer  and  ITU  field  representa¬ 
tive. 


Clif  Stratton  Re'tires^ 
Man  in  W  estern  Hat 

Topek.4,  Kas. 

Clif  Stratton,  who  joined  the 
-staff  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capi¬ 
tal  in  1912,  retired  Oct.  1  at  the 
age  of  72.  He  wrote  a  daily 
column  on  the  editorial  page. 

During  the  many  years  of  the 
late  Senator  Arthur  Capper’s 
tenure  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Stratton  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  Washington  pi-ess  corps, 
wearing  his  customary  big 
w'estem  hat  and  smoking  on  a 
stubby  cigar.  He  was  the  Capi¬ 
tol  s  Washington  correspondent 
beginning  in  1925.  He  claims  the 
western  hat  got  him  many 
stories  he  otherwise  might  have 
missed,  because  anyone  looking 
for  him  could  always  spot  the 
hat. 


3  Share  Vaughn 
Prizes  in  Japan 

Tokyo 

The  Japanese  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  1958  Vaughn 
Awards  for  excellence  in  jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  given  to  two 
writers  and  one  photographer. 
The  awards  were  established  in 
1950  in  the  memory  of  Miles 
W.  V’aughn,  former  United 
Press  vicepresident  for  Asia. 

This  year’s  winners: 

Masuo  Ureshino,  European 
manager  for  Yomiuri  Shimbun, 
for  his  stories  on  the  fall  of 
the  French  Fourth  Republic  and 
the  emergence  of  DeGaulle.  He 
will  receive  an  award  of  100,000 
yen  ($280). 

Choji  Takamura,  an  editor  of 
Sangyo  Keizai  Shimbun,  and 
Yoshio  Kawashim,  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  photo  department,  for 
their  stories  and  pictures  on 
South  American  nations.  They 
will  divide  the  prize  of  100,000 


Named  to  Faculty 

Iowa  City,  la. 

David  P.  Forsyth,  a  graduate 
of  Brigham  Young  University 
and  Northwestern  University, 
has  been  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism. 
He  will  serve  as  a  one-year  re¬ 
placement  for  Jeff  Clark,  who 
has  token  leave  to  study  for  a 
Ph.  D.  in  mass  communications. 
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RCA  Expands  Interest 
In  Printing  Equipment 


Globe-Mail  Unique  Issue 
Starts  Edition 

In  Montreal 

r  or  Overseas  mo 


Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  broadening  its  interest  in 
the  newspaper  market  for  auto¬ 
matic,  electronic  equipment. 

While  its  dialed-order  count¬ 
ing  system  for  pressrooms  is 
undergoing  field  tests  at  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  RCA  this 
week  negotiated  an  agreement 
with  Dow  Jones  Co.  under  which 
it  will  pi-oduce  and  market  the 
electronic  typesetting  machine 
and  other  devices  developed  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  agreement  was  announced 
jointly  by  President  Bernard 
Kilgore  of  Dow  Jones,  publisher 
of  the  Wall  Street  Joumal,  and 
John  L.  Burns,  president  of 
RCA. 

The  pact  includes  not  only  the 
Electi-o-Typesetter  but  also  tape 
editing  and  collation  apparatus, 
and  a  strip  labeler  for  address¬ 
ing  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
other  printed  matter.  The  strip 
labeler  can  print  addresses  on 
a  mailing  strip  at  the  rate  of 
15,000  an  hour. 

Mr.  Burns  announced  that 
RCA  has  formed  a  new  Auto¬ 
mation  Products  Department 
with  full  engineei’ing,  pi*oduc- 
tion  and  maiketing  facilities. 
The  new  department  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  D.  A. 
Thomas. 

Mr.  Kilgore  said  Dow  Jones 
will  continue  its  own  research 
work  under  the  direction  of  J.  J. 
Ackell,  the  inventor  of  the  Elec¬ 
tro-Typesetter.  He  added  that 
“RCA  will  make  available  to 
other  publishers  anjd;hing  we 
produce  that  seems  useful  else¬ 
where.” 

Electro-T^Tiesetters  have  been 
in  use  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal’s  printing  plants  for  more 
than  five  years.  They  make 
possible  the  simultaneous  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  national  news¬ 
paper,  identical  in  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  content,  from  Joumal 
plants  in  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  San 
Francisco.  Recently,  Dow  Jones’ 
engineers  have  perfected  a  new 
model  which  further  reduces 
manufacturing  and  operating 
costs. 

Keyboard  Eliminated 

The  Electro-Typesetter  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  perforated  tape 
produced  on  conventional  ma¬ 
chines  (perforators)  utilizing  a 
typewriter-like  keyboard.  When 
an  operator  taps  a  key,  the  ma¬ 
chine  cuts  holes  in  a  paper  tape. 
This  tape,  in  turn,  is  fed  into 
a  tape-reading  device  which 


transmits  electrical  signals  to 
the  type-casting  machine. 

The  new  model  of  the  Electro- 
Typesetter  dispenses  with  the 
keyboard  and  its  complex  re¬ 
lated  devices.  It  sends  electrical 
signals  to  a  mechanism  which 
releases  the  character  to  be  set 
in  type  directly  from  the  maga¬ 
zine,  thus  bj'passing  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  complicated 
machinery  needed  to  operate 
conventional  type-casting  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  improved  Electro-Type- 
setter  results,  according  to  Mr. 
Ackell,  in  more  accurate  and 
trouble-free  composition,  thus 
greatly  increasing  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  t>T)e. 


ABC  Map  Plan 
Under  Discussion 

Chicago 

A  new  method  of  reporting 
newspaper  circulations  may 
come  before  the  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  Oct.  23-24. 

The  ABC  Board’s  Zones  and 
Trading  Area  Committee  has 
under  consideration  a  revision 
in  the  method  of  reporting 
newspaper  circulations,  adding 
to  the  present  circulation  break¬ 
down  estimates  on  population 
and  the  number  of  occupied 
dwellings  in  the  area.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  the  possibility  of  add¬ 
ing  maps  to  illustrate  coverage 
as  now  described  in  ABC  re¬ 
ports. 

The  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee  is  likely  to  discuss 
the  proposal  informally  prior 
to  the  ABC  convention. 


Zone<l  Editions 
Up  to  Estimates 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Since  the  zoning  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star’s  Thursday  met¬ 
ropolitan  circulation  one  year 
ago  more  than  1,300,000  lines 
of  zoned  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  have  been  run. 

According  to  Robert  Witte, 
local  display  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  this  first-year  volume 
measured  up  to  advance  esti¬ 
mates  and  “considerable  further 
growth  is  possible.” 

Three  separate  zone  sections 
are  printed.  Each  zone  has  ap¬ 
proximately  62,000  circulation. 


Toronto 

To  supply  news  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  Canadians  now 
overseas,  the  morning  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail  on  Oct.  8  began 
issuing  a  weekly  20-page  tab¬ 
loid  overseas  edition  in  London. 

Press  runs  of  25,000  are 
planned  for  the  present,  with 
the  paper  being  placed  on  sale 
at  newsstands  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  leading 
continental  European  cities  and 
at  Canadian  Army  and  Air 
Force  bases  in  western  Europe. 

Circulation  officials  of  the 
newspaper  report  that  since  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  overseas  edi¬ 
tion  was  made  some  weeks  ago, 
a  great  many  subscriptions  have 
come  in  for  copies  to  be  sent 
to  Canadians  in  Africa,  through¬ 
out  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East. 
The  overseas  edition  will  be  on 
sale  at  6  pence  or  10  cents  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  with 
annual  subscriptions  at  36  shil¬ 
lings  or  $5  for  surface  mail 
delivery. 

The  paper  will  be  printed  on 
Tuesday  by  the  Times  of  London 
on  Times  Hooke  paper. 

Advertising  officials  said  de¬ 
mand  for  advertising  space  is 
better  than  expected  and  would 
allow  the  paper  to  print  more 
than  its  planned  20  pages,  but  it 
has  been  decided  to  limit  the 
overseas  edition  to  20  pages  at 
present. 

News  in  the  paper  will  be 
entirely  Canadian,  with  some 
world  news  from  a  Canadian 
viewpoint.  Intention  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  is  to  keep  Canadians  out¬ 
side  Canada  informed  as  to 
what  goes  on  in  their  homeland. 
There  is  no  other  Canadian 
source  of  such  news  available. 
It  is  also  expected  to  appeal  to 
British  and  European  new¬ 
comers  to  Canada,  so  that  they 
can  send  copies  of  the  paper  to 
their  friends  and  relatives  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  their  new 
homeland.  This  is  expected  to 
have  some  influence  on  future 
immigration  to  Canada. 


‘Challenge’  Cartoons 

PlTTSBXniGH 
Three  drawings  by  Art  Wood, 
political  cartoonist  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  have  been 
selected  for  “The  Great  Chal¬ 
lenge”  exhibition  in  London 
opening  on  Oct.  16.  All  three  of 
the  cartoons  deal  with  anti¬ 
communism. 


Montreal 

La  Presse,  French-language 
daily  of  more  than  200,000  cir¬ 
culation,  was  not  published  this 
week,  due  to  a  walkout  by  "g 
editorial  employees  who  are 
members  of  Le  Syndicat  des 
Joui-nalistes.  Their  strike  began 
at  6  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  2. 

(At  E&P’s  press  time  on  Oct 
9  there  was  no  indication  that 
publication  would  be  resumed.) 

The  dispute,  which  for  the 
first  time  prevented  La  Presse 
to  publish  since  its  foundation 
74  years  ago,  centered  on  Roger 
Mathieu,  assistant  news  editor, 
who  three  weeks  ago  was  elected 
president  of  Canadian  and 
(Catholic  Confederation  of  La- 
bor.  He  applied  for  leave  of 
absence.  Permission  was  refused 
by  management  of  La  Presse 
on  the  ground  that  no  provision 
was  made  for  it  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  contract  with  the  union 
to  which  Mr.  Mathieu  belongs. 
Mr.  Mathieu  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Montreal  City  (Council. 

Picket  Lines 

The  union  set  up  picket  lines 
around  the  newspaper  building 
on  St.  James  Street  West  and 
members  of  other  unions  of  La 
Presse  refused  to  cross. 

The  La  Presse  local  of  the 
union  claimed  that  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  without  pay  for  elected 
officers  is  a  principle  to  which 
all  unions  hold  because  it  con¬ 
cerns  workers’  rights  of  associa¬ 
tion  and  free  choice  of  their 
elected  officers. 

The  striking  employees  have 
put  out  an  eight-page  tabloid 
devoted  to  the  dispute. 

The  newspaper  obtained  a 
court  injunction  against  picket¬ 
ing  by  the  newspaper  men. 

A  CCCL  union  of  La  Presse 
employees  grouping  press  men 
and  miscellaneous  staff  observed 
the  picket  line.  Composing  room 
employees  belonging  to  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  (CLC)  were  ordered  to 
report  for  duty  but  after  jost, 
ling  at  the  picket  lines  did  not 
get  into  work. 

La  Presse  has  applied  to  the 
Quebec  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  decertification  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  union. 


Ad  Manager  Quits 

John  T.  Condon  Jr.,  national 
advertising  manager  and  at  one 
time  advertising  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  re¬ 
signed  Sept.  25. 
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breign  News  Hundreds  of  Newsmen 


Cover  Death  of  Pope 
\PME  Group  ^ 


Member  newspapei-s  of  the 
.Associated  Press  have  i-eceived 
jood  foreign  news  service  in  a 
rear  of  top  foreign  news  stories, 
iccording  to  a  Continuing  Study 
committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors. 

There  were  times  when  the 
,AP  ran  behind  its  opposition,” 
reported  the  1958  APME  For¬ 
eign  News  Committee,  headed 
by  Gordon  Hanna,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 
There  were  times  when  it  was 
outwritten.  But,  on  the  whole, 
few  members  could  complain 
diat  AP  foreign  correspondents 
let  them  down  when  the  news 
«ras  big  and  going  rough.” 

The  report  added: 

“One  of  the  top  jobs  of  the 
year  was  on  the  French-Alger- 
;an  crisis  and  DeGaulle’s  re¬ 
turn  to  power.  This  complex, 
fast-breaking  story  brought 
well-written  leads,  informative 
iiackgrounds  and  intei’esting 
sidebars. 

“.\t  times  the  AP  laid  down 
so  much  copy  it  was  next 
a  impossible  to  edit  your  way 
out  from  under  the  stack. 

In  assessing  the  year’s  per¬ 
formance  of  the  AP,  the  com¬ 
mittee  concluded: 

“1.  On  the  big,  fast-breaking 
stories  the  AP  perfonned  in  its 
osual  expert  fashion.  It  proved 
repeatedly  that  the  foreign 
service  is  still  an  elite  corps  of 
which  members  can  be  proud. 

“2.  Interpretives  and  back- 
trounds  were  of  high  quality 
and  usually  delivered  while  the 
r,ews  was  fresh. 

“3.  Much  day-to-day  foreign 
r.ews  continued  to  be  presented 
a  a  dull,  uninteresting  way. 
•tnd  usage  by  member  news¬ 
papers  reflected  it. 

“4.  There  was  a  growing  need, 
and  demand,  for  interesting  and 
aformative  stories  about  the 
'rdinary  peoples  of  other  lands 


Rome 

The  illness  and  death  of  Pope 
Pius  XII  again  confronted 
newsmen  with  one  of  their  most 
difflcult  assignments. 

Medical  bulletins  were  gen¬ 
erally  vague  and  reporters  were 
kept  from  the  grounds  of  the 
Papal  Palace,  unable  to  reach 
the  diagnosing  physicians. 

The  oflicial  bulletins  on  the 
Pope’s  condition  were  issued 
through  the  Vatican  press  office 
headed  by  Luciano  Casimirri, 
a  layman  who  is  a  popular  fig¬ 
ure  with  the  Roman  Press 
Corps.  But  the  press  spokes¬ 
man  could  usually  do  little  more 
than  issue  bulletins  given  him 
by  higher  Vatican  authorities. 

Castel  Gandolfo,  a  small 
wine-growing  town  in  the  Alban 
hills  south  of  Rome,  was  trans¬ 
formed  Monday  into  the  date¬ 
line  that  began  pressing  Taipeh, 
Quemoy  or  Beirut  for  front 
page  space  in  the  World  Press. 

It  is  here  that  Pope  Pius  XII 
was  stricken  on  Monday. 

Within  hours  after  the  news 
of  his  collapse,  the  town  was 
host  to  a  swelling  press  corps 
of  all  nationalities. 

Each  time  a  medical  bulletin 
was  issued  more  than  a  hundred 
newsmen  and  photographers 
gathered  at  the  gates  of  the 
Papal  Palace  to  take  notes. 

Meanwhile  the  press  office  in¬ 
side  Vatican  City  was  every  bit 
as  important  since  bulletins 
sometimes  were  telephoned  theie 
for  distribution  to  the  press. 

And  scattered  throughout  the 
city  were  dozens  of  other  cler¬ 
ical  offices  and  institutions  con¬ 
taining  those  “informed 
sources”  on  which  newsmen 
must  rely  for  much  of  their 
news. 

The  UPI  staff  under  Dan  Gil¬ 
more,  manager  for  Italy,  in¬ 
cluded  Aldo  Forte  who  scored 
a  beat  on  the  death  of  the  last 
Pope.  He  and  Jack  Schemeil 
shared  the  24-hour  death  watch 


liink  and  talk  about. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  millionth  want  advertise¬ 
ment  sold  by  the  Minneapolis 
^^or  and  Tribune  in  1958  was 
published  on  Sunday,  Sept.  28. 
•According  to  Warren  Perry, 
classified  advertising  manager, 
this  is  the  earliest  date  the 
■uillion  mark  has  been  reached 
aad  this  is  the  thirteenth  con¬ 
secutive  year  for  more  than  a 
®illi(m  want  ads. 


Phones  Scarce 


rangements  with  various  corre¬ 
spondents.  Those  who  had  no 
such  deals  simply  had  to  get  in 
the  queque. 

The  situation  was  better  in 
the  Vatican  press  office.  There 
were  eight  telephones — but  usu¬ 
ally  upwards  of  60  newsmen 
clamoring  to  use  them. 

The  news  of  the  Pope’s  death 
was  flashed  first  over  Vatican 
radio  by  Father  Francisco  Pel¬ 
legrino — ^the  first  time  radio 
has  been  used  to  keep  the  world 
informed  of  a  Pope’s  condition. 
Then  he  read  the  announcement 
to  waiting  newsmen  and  photog¬ 
raphers. 

“The  Supreme  Pontiff  Pius 
XII  is  dead.  Pius  XII,  the  most 
esteemed  and  venerated  man  in 
the  w'orld,  one  of  the  greatest 
Pontiffs  of  the  century,  with 
sanctity  passed  away  at  0352 
today,  October  9,  1958.” 

A  false  report  of  the  Pope’s 
death  circulated  by  an  Italian 
news  agency  was  a  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  set  of  journalistic 
“signals”  going  astray. 

The  informant  supplying  the 
agency  with  news  was  known  to 
have  made  arrangements  where¬ 
by  a  certain  signal  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  window  would  signify  the 
death  of  the  Pope.  The  wrong 
person  accidentally  made  the 
right  signal — and  within  half 
an  hour  four  Rome  newspapers 
appeared  on  the  streets  with 
special  editions  saying  “the 
Pope  is  dead.” 

Making  the  Vatican  radio  the 
source  of  fast,  frequent  and  ac¬ 
curate  information  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  profes¬ 
sional  tipsters. 

Picture  coverage  included  a 
scene  showing  the  Pope  being 
anointed  in  death. 


-how  they  live  and  what  they  at  Castle  Gandolfo.  Pictures 


arriving  m  New  York  showed 
how  newsmen  improvised  on  liv¬ 
ing  habits.  AP’s  Bruno  Pieroni 
was  seen  shaving  himself  at 
the  fountain  in  front  of  the 
Pontiff’s  residence. 


The  Castel  Gandolfo  post  of¬ 
fice  boasts  one  public  telephone. 
On  Monday  it  handled  340 
phone  calls  as  against  a  normal 
daily  average  of  seven. 

Every  restaurant  or  hotel  in 
town  with  its  own  telephone  had 


made  signed  and  sealed  ar- 
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Edward  S.  Dobson,  91; 
Circulation  Pioneer 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Edward  Stewart  Dobson,  91, 
a  pioneer  newspaper  circulation 
manager,  died  at  his  son’s  home 
near  here  Oct.  6. 

Mr.  Dobson  first  worked  for 
the  Detroit  Tribune  as  a  boy 
and  became  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  News.  He 
held  similar  positions  on  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
Newark  Ledger  and  Brooklyn 
Times-Union.  He  was  credited 
with  introducing  the  home-car¬ 
rier  system  in  Brooklyn. 

He  was  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association. 


73- Year-Old 
Stockholm 
Daily  to  Quit 

Stockholm 

The  executive  board  of  Mor- 
gontidningen,  main  organ  of 
Sweden’s  Social  Democratic 
Party,  decided  to  cease  publica¬ 
tion  shortly. 

A  spokesman  for  the  editorial 
staff  said  the  decision  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  put  into  effect  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Morgontidningesn  is  the  only 
Socialist  paper  in  Stockholm, 
but  two  metropolitan  dailies. 
The  morning  Stockholmstidnin- 
gen  and  its  afternoon  sister 
.Aftonbladet,  have  been  backing 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  on 
major  issues  ever  since  they 
were  purchased  by  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  two  years  ago. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Liberal 
newspaper  Morgonbladet  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  preparing  “im¬ 
portant  changes”  concerning  its 
publication  by  discharging  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  its  staff.  It  was 
generally  believed  this  announce¬ 
ment  forecast  change  from  a 
daily  to  a  weekly  paper. 

• 

Hartford  Times 
Executives  Named 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Two  executive  appointments 
on  the  Hartford  Times,  Gannett 
daily,  were  announced  this  week 
by  David  R.  Daniel,  publisher. 

James  J.  Stewart,  national 
advertising  manager,  will  serve 
as  Mr.  Daniel’s  assistant  and 
also  will  help  Joseph  L.  Woods, 
production  manager,  on  details 
of  plant  expansion. 

James  V.  Bonner  of  the  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son  staff  will  be¬ 
come  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  and  continue 
as  McKinney’s  New  England 
manager,  representing  Gannett 
newspapers. 


UNDERSTANDING 

j ...  by  one  who  has  been 
:  through  a  sale  in  a  publisher’s 
shoes.  ’Tho  you  hate  to  even 
consider  it,  a  sale  may  be  pru¬ 
dent.  Discussion  of  your  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  confidence 
you  desire. 

During  Inland  Press  available 
at  Drake  Hotel 

JOHN  A.  PARK.  JR. 

Media  Broker 

Financial  Consultant 
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Millions  of  Documents 
Freed  from  Secrecy 


Washington 

In  the  biggest  declassification 
and  downgrading  move  in  the 
history  of  Federal  record-keep¬ 
ing,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  opened  the  files  of  papers 
accumulated  from  Civil  War 
days  down  to  Jan.  1,  1946. 

It  was  accomplished  in  the 
period  of  intensive  work  which 
began  18  months  ago  when  Vice 
Admiral  John  M.  Hoskins  was 
appointed  Director  of  Declassi¬ 
fication  Policy,  and  he  appointed 
to  his  civilian  staff,  Paul  R. 
Leach,  retired  a  few  months 
earlier  after  decades  of  ser\’ice 
as  Washington  Correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Knight  Newspapers. 

They  did  not  try  to  pass  on 
each  piece  of  paper  in  the  325,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  storage  space 
used  to  house  military  letters 
and  documents.  They  set  out  to 
create  basic  policies  for  declassi¬ 
fication.  One  of  the  premises 
they  proceeded  upon  is  that  few 
items  of  intelligence  can,  or 
should,  retain  an  element  of 
secrecy  over  a  period  of  years. 
They  worked  on  a  cutoff  date 
and  came  up  with  Jan.  1,  1946. 
The  date  is  not  absolute  in  all 
instances.  Most  will  be  down¬ 
graded  from  “Top  Secret”  to 
“Secret,”  to  “Confidential,”  to 
non-classified.  The  number  of 
papers  and  documents  which  will 
be  freed  wholly  of  secrecy 
stamps  runs  into  the  millions. 

Specific  Exemptions 

Specifically  exempted  from  the 
declassification  order  are  papers 
detailing  United  States  and  Al¬ 
lied  war  plans  and  material  deal¬ 
ing  with  intelligence  and  coun¬ 
ter-intelligence  activity.  Person¬ 
nel  and  medical  records  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  order  because 
of  their  confidential  nature  and 
the  Federal  statutes  protecting 
the  privacy  rights  of  a  citizen. 

When  the  order  becomes  ef¬ 
fective,  60  days  hence,  thousands 
of  filing  cabinets  will  be  un¬ 
latched — there  are  127,466  steel 
cabinets  in  use  today  most  of 
them  filled,  and  Uncle  Sam  is 
paying  rates  ranging  from  80 
cents  to  $7.28  per  cubic  foot  for 
storage  at  several  points.  Identi¬ 
fied  documents  will  be  made 
available  on  request. 

Material  classified  since  Jan. 
1,  1946,  is  under  study  with  a 
view  to  a  second  sweeping  de- 
classification  and  downgrading. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  whose 
investigating  committee  con- 

fiO 


ducting  hearings  on  Pentagon 
secrecy  drew  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  office  a  promise  to  seek 
a  declassification  basis,  described 
the  move  as  a  significant  first 
step.  But,  he  pointed  out,  the 
important  need  is  for  like  action 
respecting  material  gathered 
since  the  end  of  World  War  2 
which  is  known  to  be  flowing 
into  the  “Secret”  files  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  in  any  other 
time  period. 

• 

Printers  Out. 
Stereos  May  Go 

Gal\-eston,  Texas 

Threat  of  a  new  strike  against 
the  Galveston  Daily  News  and 
Galveston  Tribune  has  de¬ 
veloped.  Negotiations  between 
the  News  Publishing  Co.  and 
stereotypers  became  deadlocked 
this  week. 

Maiwin  Milligan,  president  of 
Local  6,  said  his  11-man  local 
had  asked  sanction  from  the 
international. 

Pickets  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  28  marked  the  10th 
month  of  their  strike  again.st 
the  two  papers  on  Oct.  4,  with 
still  no  end  in  sight.  Only  33  of 
the  55  printers  who  went  on 
strike  last  Dec.  4  remain  in  the 
city.  The  papers  have  continued 
to  publish. 

Stereotypers  asked  for  a  $12 
weekly  pay  hike  for  the  night 
side  and  $7  weekly  for  the  day 
shift.  They  also  asked  for  five 
days  annual  sick  leave,  full  pay 
while  on  jury  duty  and  three 
weeks  vacation  after  three 
years. 

David  C.  Leavell,  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  offered  a  $2.50 
weekly  pay  boost  for  both  shifts. 
He  agreed  to  the  annual  sick 
leave,  but  rejected  the  jury  pay 
and  vacation  requests. 

• 

Ike’s  New  Counsel 
An  Ex-Newspaperman 

Washington 

President  Eisenhower  has  an¬ 
other  former  newspaperman  on 
his  team. 

He  has  appointed  David  W. 
Kendall,  Washington  attorney, 
as  special  counsel.  Between  his 
years  at  Princeton  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Law  School, 
Mr.  Kendall  was  a  reporter  and 
editorial  writer  for  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  and 
Detroit  News. 


Soviets  Close  CBS 
Bureau  in  Moscow 


In  retaliation  for  “Anti- 
Soviet  Programs,”  particularly 
the  recent  play,  “The  Plot  to 
Kill  Stalin,”  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  this  week  closed  the 
Moscow  bureau  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Paul 
Niven,  CBS  correspondent,  was 
given  two  weeks  to  leave. 

CBS,  which  opened  its  bureau 
in  1955,  was  notified  it  could  not 
be  represented  by  a  stringer  or 
replacement.  NBC  remains  the 
only  network  in  Moscow. 

Action  against  CBS  followed 
the  recent  expulsion  of  Roy 
Essoyan,  AP  reporter,  for  cen¬ 
sorship  violation.  AP  still  has 
accredited  correspondents  in 
Moscow ,  as  do  United  Press 
International,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  New  York  Times 
and  Baltimore  Sun. 


Natchez  Times 
In  Morning  Field 


Natchez,  Miss. 

The  Natchez  Times  will  be^ 
come  a  24-hour  newspaper,  of¬ 
fering  four  editions  daily,  start¬ 
ing  Oct.  14. 

The  first  edition,  called  “The 
Blue  Streak  Final,”  will  go  to 
press  at  2  a.m.  daily,  except 
Monday.  It  will  mark  the  Times’ 
first  effort  in  the  morning  field. 

According  to  present  plans, 
a  Louisiana  edition  will  go  to 
press  at  noon  daily,  except 
Saturday.  It  will  be  followed  by 
a  Mississippi  edition  at  1  p.m. 
and  the  Natchez  City  final  at 
3  p.m. 

The  Times,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  here  in  1950,  also  an¬ 
nounced  it  w'ill  increase  the  size 
of  its  Sunday  edition. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


Publications  For  Sale 


CXhNhlDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  AVrite  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  31S2,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 


OFFSET  community  weekly,  fine  ficili. 
ties,  famous  town,  2  hour  drive  from 
New  York  City ;  full  price.  122,000, 
terms.  Box  4023,  Editor  &  PublUher. 


Busi 


WNTED 
taioue  ant 
Box  3815, 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"' 
15  Waverly,  Drtroit,  Mich.  TO.  5-5861. 
IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  new-ipaper — it's  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHXER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


IF  you  have  been  considering  the  pur- 
chsLse  of  a  western  weekly  or  dailj 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  see  a 
first!  We  offer  «n  outstanding  list  ol 
profitable  properties  in  every  price  and 
gross  class. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCTATES 
N’ewspaper  Brokers 
fi.391  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Hollywood  28.  California 
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OUR  SERVICES  continue  after  every 
sale.  Each  client  can  expect  our  inter- 
e^»t  before,  during  and  after  he  buys  a 
California  or  Arizona  newspaper  from 
us.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709B 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


I  WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties 
I  in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
EBstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


WE  HAVE  serious,  well-financed  buyers 
wanting  good  Southern  newspaiiers. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  601  Ga.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. _ 

\\'MtEaiN“ NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  E.X  1-5238. 


•kif  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
l^blication  Properties.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 


ISewspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

Over  145  valuations  to  date. 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Comprehensive  reports  made. 
Many  have  Ix^n  made  by  moil. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
I  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


WESTERN  COLORADO 
Exclusive  offset  weekly.  Good  shop 
help.  Priced  way  under  $31,000  gross. 
$8-10, 090  down.  Box  4030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 


CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  witk 
order)  4  times  ®  50c  per  line  EACH 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  60c; 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Servlet 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forns 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stanped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  EACH  insertiea; 
3  times  9  $1.00;  2  times  @  S1.05; 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesdoy,  4  p.o. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviatiens 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  On 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  « 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  ill 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 
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13 

26 
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Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

282 

290 

240 

228 
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141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  34,  N.  T- 
Phone  BRyont  9-3052 
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AIVNOUNCEMEINTS  machinery  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Publications  For  Sale _ i  Auction  Sale  Press  Room _ 


1  ONE-THIRD  (minority)  interest  in  - 

■  iividend  paying,  profitable  and  grow-  lAMCl  ON  SA  pll 
Z  county  seat,  daily,  in  industrial 
jminnnity.  3  hours  by  railway  from  I 
yew  York,  is  offered  for  sale.  Box  | 

419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(Piece-meal — No  Ldmit — No  Beserre) 
(Assigned  for  benefit  of  creditors) 


I 


fl/lRIDA  WEEKLY,  resort-industrial 
ires,  ready  to  become  semi-weekly, 
145,090,  one-third  cash.  Box  4214, 
Biitor  ft  Publisher 


300MTOWN,  US.\  !  Unopposed  county- 
0t  weekly,  town  of  3,000.  Town, 
sonty  growing  fantastically  under 
ipetus  of  major  oil  strike.  Well  equip- 
;cd  shop.  Present  gro3s  $33,000.  Gross 
i  1100.000  entirely  logical  for  expert- 
"jiced  publisher  almost  immediately. 
.Iisrt  Area  drlO.  Price  $30,000  all 
jjh.  The  DIAL  Agency,  15  Waverly, 
Xroit  3,  Mich. _ 


ilOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  two-man 
•am— Front  office  and  printer.  Rocky 
fountain  area  weekly  and  commercial 
jint  in  location  where  growth  possi- 
jilities  are  unlimited.  Fine  new  plant 
j  modern  building  with  two  apart- 
sents.  Could  be  handled  for  $15,000 
jjwn.  Box  4326.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


;  TEXAS  COUNTY  SHUT  WEEKLIES, 
Both  unopposed ;  one  at  $30,000  with 
150,000  down:  other  at  $24,000  with 
9,000  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396, 
.^na,  Ks. _ 


(TUGINIA  WEEKLY,  no  plant  but 
(•wd  printing  contract,  with  excellent 
xtcntial  growth.  Price  $10,000.  $5,000 
wh.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  ^x 
UK.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


ENTIRE 

PUBLICATION  PLANT 

of  Trade  Pressroom,  Inc. 

317  S.  CENTRAL 
LOS  ANGELES 

THURSDAY. 
OCTOBER  23rd 

starting  at  9:30  am 


Publicatioru  Wanted 


SPERIENCED  newspaper  manager, 
imited  capital,  seeks  small  daily  or 
mlly.  Chart  Areas  10,  II.  or  12. 
lilies  held  in  confidence.  Box  4225, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


f.lNTED  —  AGENTS  to  represent 
aims  and  profitable  artists’  service. 
Bn  S315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NbW  OWNERS  Prescott,  Arizona, 
Owrier  want  to  lease  (would  sell)  a 
niog  commercial  printing  department. 
^  above  average  equipment  and  a 
hikory  of  some  big  years.  Plenty  room 
lor  growth  in  growing  city  in  second 
liitcrt  growing  state.  Applicants  must 
b  jdile  to  submit  references  showing 
tWity  to  make  a  commercial  printing 
jliat  prosper.  Prescott  is  the  city  to 
^'eh  people  come  to  improve  their 
ooalth.  Write  Don  Soldwedel,  Pres- 
stt,  Arizona. 


Bim‘nM.c  Opportunities  Wanted 


to  buy  Newspaper  Dis- 
inition  Agency.  Preferably  in  North- 
«deni  states.  BURNBAUM.  517  River- 
k*  Ave..  Yonker.s,  New  York. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVYCES 
Roller  Grinding 


— 

GEO.  C.  LOVELOCK 
Specializing  in 
Rubber-Roller  (Grinding 
43  Hoffman  Blvd. 

TJ  en  Orange.  N.  J. 

OR.  5-3.344  MUrdock  6-3209 


COMP.  ROOM :  3  LINOS.  34  maga¬ 
zines,  mats;  LUDLOW,  4  cabinets  ' 
mats;  surfacer;  cabinets  tyi>e;  Glider  . 
saws ;  galley  cabinets  rotary  miterer;  i 
48x69  Craftsman  lineup  table;  #9  plate 
gage;  router;  planer;  jig-saw ;  Mashek 
form  truck ;  Vanderoook  4-'r  press ; 
Hamilton  steel  stones  with  galleys ; 
chase  racks;  TONS  LINO  MBITAL;  i 
remelt  furnace;  water-cooled  molds,  : 
etc.  I 

PRESSROOM :  9  MIEHLE  CYLIN-  1 
DERS.  FEEDERS,  EXTENSIONS  (5/0 
special;  5/0;  2/0;  #1;  #3;  #4);  187  * 
assorted  chases;  honeycomb  bases; 
trucks;  tables;  racks;  cabinets,  etc. 
ROTARY  PRESSROOM :  62"  SCOTT  i 

I 

ALL-SIZE  ROTARY  WEB  PRESS,  | 
feeds  rolls  and  delivers  flat  sheets  any 
length  or  width  using  book  or  news 
stock ;  an  ideal  catalog  press;  com-  i 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Can  use  rub-  | 
her  .  lates  or  electros.  j 

OFFSET  DEPARTMENT:  54" 
MIEHLE:  62"  SCOTT  PRESSES;  24"  1 
precision  camera;  20x24  vacuum  frame; 
66x78  Douthitt  vacuum  frame;  lamps; 
whirler :  cabinets;  racks:  lift  trucks; 
sinks;  stripping  tables,  etc. 

BINDERY:  9  FOLDERS  (Dexters- 
Clevelands)  up  to  46x66  quad ;  Lawson 
3-knife  trimmer:  Seybold  3-knife  trim¬ 
mer;  38"  and  50"  cutters;  2)  Christen¬ 
sen  imng  stitchers;  flat  cover  gluer; 
bundling  presses ;  Bunn  tying  ma¬ 
chines;  stitchers;  drill,  banding  ma¬ 
chines;  lift  trucks;  Economy  stacker 
(10-ft  lift):  etc. 

MACHINE  SHOP;  Air  compressors; 
drills ;  grinder;  tools;  benches;  spare 
motors;  exhaust  fans;  blowers;  heat¬ 
ers  ;  Ek;onomy  paper  balers ;  steel 
lockers ;  hardware ;  fluorescent  fixtures; 
etc. 

FINE  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT:  Steel 
desks,  chairs;  tables ;  electric  type¬ 
writers  and  adders ;  files ;  safe;  time 
clocks;  paging  call-system;  etc. 

Call/Write/Wire  for  brochure. 

DAVID  -  MILTON  J. 
WEISZ  ^  WERSHOW 


Press  Engineers 


Press  Instalintions 
REPAIRING— TRUCKING 

■‘Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
3.5-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 


7213  Melrose  Ave. 
WEbster  3-8541 


840  San  Julian 
MAdison  4-8005 

AUCTIONEERS 
LOS  ANGELES 


Newsprint 


machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

Complete  Plants 


NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  —  SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

45  W.  45  St.,  N.Y.  S6.  JU  2-4830 :  2-5178 

NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CX). 

70  E.  45  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


^ERAL  COMPLETE  Newspaper 
lor  weeklies  or  .•mall 
*  ^  Also  individual  pieces.  Write 
^°'^r  requirements.  Financing 
MIDWE.ST  MATRIX  & 
.MART,  Inc.,  633  Ply- 
(^.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


Press  Room 


1951 


ComposinK  Room 


^  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS  i 
i»i  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
•jWei-Igt.SO  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin, 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
West  Market  Street, 

™n.  North  Carolina.  ! 
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32  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model  4  Plate  Wide 
Double  Folder  for  Double  Delivery 
or  2  Section  Paper  AC  Drive 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 


2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1932) 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses 
1— OCTTUPLE  Press 
ALL  Steel  Cylinder.  Roller  Bearing 
Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps, 
Double  Folders  with  C-H  Ckinveyors, 
3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions, 
Portable  Ckilor  Fountains. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
ONE  YEAR  FOR  REMOVAL 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 

BAB(X)CK  OPTIMUS 
FOR  SALE— Four  page  Babcock  Opti- 
mus  Press.  16  chases.  All  rollers  in  top 
condition.  Complete  set  extra  cores. 
Also  Menteges  folder.  Can  be  seen 
running.  We  have  installed  automatic 
press.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Bar¬ 
gain  for  cash  as-is-where-is.  The  St. 
Clair  News-Aegis,  Pell  City,  Alabama. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  with  pump— 
21*/4"  cut-off.  5-ton,  Kemp  (Ibround 
Stereotype  Pot.  30  H.P.  AC,  GE  Drive, 
control  panel,  grids,  125  H.P.  AC.  C-W 
Drive,  control  board,  grids.  2000  Gal. 
Ink  Tank  with  3  H.P.  Blackmer  pump. 
Cutler-Hammer  std.  duty  conveyors,  6- 
wire.  Babcock  Optimus  flat  bed  press 
with  feeder  and  folder.  Prints  4  up, 
excellent  condition. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  NEWSPAPER 
11161  Saticoy  St.  PRESS 

Sun  Valley.  Calif.  ERECTORS 

POplar  5-0610 


PRHiSS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40, 
50,  60,  75,  100,  150  H.P.  AC.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Available  late  September 

4  or  5  UNITS  HOE— 23  9/16"  cutoff. 

FOUR  UNITS  “0>ndensed  Pattern" 
arch  type,  roller  bearings  on  cylinders, 
Hoe  spray  fountains,  double  folders 
shaft  driven,  subway  delivery  from  off 
side  to  single  C-H  conveyor,  subiAruc- 
ture  two-roll  positions  for  36  inch  di- 
;  ameter  rolls.  Hoe  automatic  tensions, 
two  Cutler-Hammer  75-5  HP  two  mo- 
I  tor  drives  ball  bearing  220  v  3  ph  60 
I  cycles  AC,  presently  geared  32,800. 

,  Makes  good  64-32  page  press, 
j  SOLD  with  or  without  Hoe  Z  pattern 
I  unit  on  similar  substructure,  giving 
I  80-40  pages. 

I  NOW  IN  operation.  Must  be  sold  and 
I  moved  late  S^tember.  Unit  tramtpor- 
I  tation  bases  available.  Press-room  has 
I  crane  rail  for  easy  handling.  Price 
most  moderate. 

W.  B.  Pape — Waterbury  Republican 
and  American — Waterbury  20.  Conn. 
I  PL  4-0141 


HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS 


'  .STRAIGHTLINE  3  deck,  2  Plate  wide, 
t  Singlewidth  22% "  cut-off.  Complete 
stereotype  including  Mat  Roller  and 
Sta-Hi  mat  former.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


SINGLE  WIDTH  24  page  Scott  pres.-*, 
decker  type.  Complete  equipment  except 
I  pot.  Hand  box,  Hoe  milling  machine 
j  with  ten  chases.  Available  early  in 
1959.  Very  economical  handy  machine 
I  and  good  printer.  Ideal  for  small  daily. 

'  Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation.  W.  J. 

;  Missett,  Suffolk  News-Hcrald,  Suffolk, 
Va. 

$15,000  BUYS 
48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 

j  DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control 
panel,  pair  of  folders,  conveyor  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Contact  Philip  H. 
1  Young,  Dispatch,  York,  Pa. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Room  _ 


TUBULAR  PRESSES 

16  Page  Duplex  Standard 
Tubular  2  to  I  model  press 

40  H.P.,  A.C.,  2  motor  drive,  all 
Stereo,  including  cha-'«s  and  heavy 
duty  mat  roller.  Available  Jan.  1. 

20  Page  Duplex  Standard 
Tubular  model  press. 

Serial  #352 

40  H.P.,  A.C.,  2  motor  drive,  all 
stereo  equipment  of  very  latest  de¬ 
sign.  Curved  router.  Duplex  heavy 
duty  mat  roller  and  chases  included. 
Available  March  15,  1959. 

Above  presses  in  A-1  operating  and 
mechanical  condition.  Ix)cated  Journal- 
Standard.  Freeport,  III.  Can  be  in- 
:»pected  by  pre-arranged  appointment. 
INQUIRIES  INVITED 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  8th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Phone  HArrison  1-5365 


6  TO  12  CLINE  2-arm  reels  attached 
to  cast  iron  substructure.  Now  avail¬ 
able.  Trackage,  paper  dollies,  turn 
tables.  George  C.  Oxford.  Bo.x  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 


DUPLEX,  Model  E 
Located:  MONONGAHELA.  PA. 

3  DUPLEX.  Model  AB 
Located:  SANFORD.  N.  C. 

WOODLAND.  CALIF. 

GOSS  COMET 
Located:  DON<)RA,  PA. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St. _ N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 

CLINE  3- Arm  Reels  with  AC/DC  mo¬ 
tors:  MASTTSl  Etching  Machine  stain¬ 
less  steel  model  C;  NOLAN  full  page 
flat  router:  1  set  GOSS  stereo  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  HOE  flat  stereo  saw.  John 
Griffiths  Co..  Inc.,  415  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Stereotype 


WOOD 

COLOR  PLATE 
PRE-REGISTER  MACTHINE 
22%" — AC — Like  new. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CURVED  ROUTERS,  curved  casting 
equipment,  metal  pots,  Sta-Hi  ma¬ 
chines.  (Jeorge  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 

Boise,  Idaho. _ 

ALUMINUM  STEREOTYPE  CHASES: 
12  Duplex  Tubular  specifications  16-9/16 
by  21-7/16  type  page;  22%  cut-off.  Ten 
singlea  plus  pair  doubles,  only  $480 
the  lot.  Changing  9  columns.  Jack 
Moore.  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION 
OUTFITTER,  660  Eastland,  Berea. 

Ohio. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:-  Slightly  used  Acme  One- 
Bite  Etcher.  Good  for  extra  machine 
in  plant  during  volume  line  work. 
(3heap.  Pottsville  Republican,  Potts- 
villo,  Pennsylvania. _ 

_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.Y.  17— OX  7-4590 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip 
ment —anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRlNTCRAfT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway, _ New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

(X)SS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludlows, 
I.inos,  Plants.  Tompkins  Equipment 
I  Co.,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  5,  III. 
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MACHINERY  and  SIIPPMF.S 
ff'anted  to  Buy 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

Duplay  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


TOP  PRICES  for  Plants  Anywhere!  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  large  WE  NOW  HAVE  a  position  open  for  CORRESPONDENTS  —  News  men  i. 
GENERAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  ABC  weekly.  Write  giving  experience  an  experienced  top  notch  ad  man  who  several  leading  cities  may  earn  ertn 
5708  N.  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  37,  Fla.  and  wage  requirements.  The  Wildwood  can  do  good  layouts  and  sell  with  in-  nuniey  by  covering  local  auto  new*. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTEK  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlowe — Elrode — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansa.s  City  5,  M< 


Leader*  Wildwood,  N.  J.  telligence.  who  wants  fun  and  excellent  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  San  Dieao.  An*! 

nTSPIJVY  SALESMAN  13.000  dailF,  remuneration  in  his  accomplishments,  tin,  Texas,  other  ipoU.— Autanoti,, 
no^^^  Illin^^  Writi  D.  Grandpn,  security  and  most  imiwrtant  an  oppor-  News,  2666  Penobscot  Building.  D,. 


The  DVily  Gazette.  Sterling.  Illinois.’  tumty  for  advancement 


I  troit,  Michigan. 


We  Need 
Two  Display 
SALESMEN 


grlh-r^Ottawai  COPY  EDITOR,  experienced.  Hwo. 

giessive  uuaway  isewspapers,  wnwe  reporting  and  rewrit. 

Whey  18  to  promote  g^  men  within  opening  also  for  experienced  r^ST 
the  organi^tion  Ho^ital  surgical  and  ^^ive-day  week.  Good  pay.  Write^n 
insurance  benefits.  Ideal  friendly  work-  '^Managing  Editor.  Sun-VtUr 

mg  conditions.  Hollywood,  Florida. ’ 

He  must  have  car  be  neat  appearing,  *  *■ - nrormro — - - 

have  sound  habits,  be  able  to  stand  r3)ITORIAL  WRITJSR  for  morning 
I  rigid  reference  check  on  background.  daily  circulation  in  Oiart 


WAT'llra):  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  OljR  STArr  of  nine  is  too  small  lor  ^  a  a  -su  •is.-i-*  a  of  editorials  edit  features  enH  mat  ^ 

flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  the  potential  of  thU  fine  community  ^d  be  rewarded  with  res^nsibility.  A  ^  “‘‘portylh^r  17^  ^ 

available.  Northern  Machine  Works,  and  we  want  to  add  two  men.  Our  beautiful  area.  Boating  fishing,  hunt-  » ‘‘rty  w^k.  fcne- 

323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa.  need  is  for  one  fully  experienced,  top  *ng  and  ski  centar.  Excellent  public  "‘ound  experience  and  Tla^v  iJ^' 

nravTrgxrwTx  . «  ...  *  .  catit^MaN  who  cftii  uso  BuTcau  ma-  ana  parochial  school  systems.  Call,  air  Krouna,  experience  ana  ^»*ary  desired. 

WANTED  12,000,  16  pages  used,  mod-  -on  develoo  old  adver-  mail,  or  wire  full  details  to  John  S.  welcome.  Box  4331,  Editor  £ 


em  newspaper  plant,  go<xl  condition. 
1014  National  Press  Building 
Washington  4,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


ttriin  who  can  develop  old  adver-  mail,  or  wire  full  detmls  to  John  S  -amm™  cantor  t 

Users  and  create  new  ones.  Also  for  tounner.  Retail  Ad  Manager,  Prei>f  rrmiisner^ - - 

man  who  seeks  display  experience  in  Republican,  Plattsburg.  New  York.  EDITORIAL:  Young  woman  with  som« 


man  wno  seeas  oispiay  expenenvo  m  - 

a  strong,  well  organized  department  Phone 
on  a  top  newspaper.  Charles  L.  Nichol¬ 
son,  Advertising  Director,  The  Herald 
and  Republic,  Yakima,  Washington. 


SPORTS  WRITER 


ADDITIONAL  EXPERI^CED  display 
man  needed  on  17,000  circulation  daily. 

Growing  community.  Write  R.  M.  .\n-  _ ,  . 

T^onirview  Dailv  News.  Long-  ALERT,  resourceful 


reporting  experience  for  dayside  gen- 
eral  assignment  and  newsroom  duties. 
References  required.  Permanent  positinri 
to  right  applicant.  Write  completely  in 
first  letter,  state  salary  asked.  Address 
Managing  Editor,  Morning  Times. 
Frankfort.  Indiana. 

who  governmental  AGENCY  in  MichT- 


derson,  Longview  Daily  News.  Long-  r^uix^iU  ^ng  man  who  g,  newspaper 

view.  Washing^ -  photography  h.2  derivable  S^sition  “,^‘®"'felltid  ^^rk'  Ou'Lrfi^''  "T 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  6-day  com-  awaiting  with  live-wire  non-mettopoli-  LT  L®  ^ 

PUBLISHER  WANTED  by  Deep  South  bination  daily.  18,5M  circulation.  Uni-  tan  Illinois  dmly.  Opportunity  to  work  ^3^“  Sitor  APublirfier*^ 

daily,  6000  circulaUon.  Must  be  ag-  versity  city.  Chart  Area  3.  Direct  staR  under  top-flight  sports  editor,  liberal  - : - - - - 

greesive  in  building  advertising  volume  uf  retail,  national  and  classified,  extra  benefits,  generous  starting  salary,  MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted.  4,000  cin 
Will  be  allowed  to  buy  16%  owner-  Want  high  caliber  young  family  man  merit  raises,  ideal  working  conditions,  culation  going  to  rotary  and  new  plant 

ship,  out  of  earnings  Tell  full  story  who  wants  to  grow  with  us.  Tell  all  in  Expierience  or  professional  training  es-  as  part  of  big  expansion  in  growing 

first  letter _ age,  education  experience  first  letter,  give  references.  Box  4303,  sential.  Send  details  of  background,  ex-  town,  capital  of  Navajo  and  Zuni 


laries  earned  and  desir^,  etc.  Write  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  64,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Small  afternoon  and  Sunday  New  Eng- 


perience  and  availability,  also  clips  reservations.  Want  man  with  executive 
and  pix  samples  to  Box  4134,  Editoi  experience,  indigenous  to  southwest. 


&  Publisher.  Replies  confidential. 


$125  to  start,  more  as  paper  grows. 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  Owner,  Gallup  (N.H.) 


land.  Extremely  tough  job.  Many  prob-  TWO  wideawake,  thoroughly  exiieri-  Indepenlent. 

lems  but  growing,  attractive  university  enced  reporters  to  replace  non-produc-  .77-,  .-nD  a  t  IT- - ^ 

city.  Opportunity  for  shrewd  man  with  ^iyg  jnomjnj,  MAN  FOR  GE^JHIAL  reporting  and 

hair  on  chest.  Box  432S,  Bkhtor  &  daily.  Top  pay,  good  conditions.  Ref-  Part-time  on  wire-desk.  Connecticut 

Publisher. _ erences  will  be  thoroughly  check^.  No  .  fi”^  letter. 

j^ltOR-General  Manager^xpanding  ADVERTISING  MANAGED  WANTED,  beginners  or  ^tle  babies,  gox  4311,  Editor  &  Publisher. - 

^;^kly  newspaper  working  variety.  (Read  thU  through  ° JaSi^towJ^lSn  J^^stSwT  REPORTER-DESKMAN  to  cover  «e. 

^lly  equipped.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  even  if  we  are  still  a  weekly).  Stuart  •'“"‘®®f®wn  tsun.  Jamestown,  news,  direct  correspondents.  Alert, 


4224,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


News,  only  new-spaper  in  Florida  lower 
East  Coast  county  well  started  on 


twenty-year  sound  rapid  growth  as  re- 
perienced  man  who  is  capable  of  ^t-  year-round  prosperous  city. 

o®  a  n  ""  4.000  ABC  at  $5  year.  28  pages  normal 

a  Western  minimum,  is  thriving  even  with 

heL  n"  •’‘‘tail  advertising  neglected  and  nr 

Editnr*V'pnhl!^nr^®  Promotion,  editorial  and  news-minded 

^  _  ownership-management  needs  self-start- 

PUBLISHER  WANTED  for  expanding  er  ad  man,  preferably  both  weekly  and 
Chart  Area  10  daily.  New  building  and  daily  experienced,  take  responsibility 
tube  operation.  Absentee  owner  is  fi-  for  department  with  one  helper  to  start, 
nancially  secure  publisher  of  larger  whom  he  can  help  pick.  Capable  ana- 
paper.  Base  pay  $7,500.,  bonus  25%  lyzing  potential  of  field  and  accounts, 
of  annual  net  after  income  taxes,  systematize  rate  card,  develop  volume 
which  should  eQual  base  pay  in  three  by  hard  work  and  hard  sell.  Full  c<^ 


WANTED 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

ONE  who  enjoys  developing  lo¬ 
cal  news  in  city  of  publication 
and  entire  trading  area.  Also 
supervising  entire  staff.  Write 
full  information  to  The  Pub¬ 
lisher:  Ray  F.  Barnes,  Call- 
Leader,  Elwood,  Indiana. 


strong  on  features.  Car  necessary. 
Small  afternoon  daily.  Write  manager 
Oneida  Dispatch,  Oneida.  New  York. 

REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  for 
expanding  suburban  newspaper  chain 
Young,  vigorous  staff,  award-winning 
weeklies.  Prefer  young  man  writh  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  or  some  experience.  Blue 
Cross  comprehensive,  life  insurance, 
paid  varations.  Write  or  phone  Robert 
Y,  Paddock,  Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  III.  CLearbraoI 
3-1520. _ 

REPORTER,  some  experience,  for  good 
midwest  daily.  Sports,  general  news. 


years  and  then  exceed  it.  Should  have  operation  from  management,  Scana-  JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail-  1  Permanent,  gtjod  pay.  Give  background 
*  — heavy  on  revenue  graver,  etc.  Can  make  prosperous  and  able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment  i  in  application.  Junction  City,  Kansas, 

prMuction.  Box  4314,  Editor  &  Pub-  permanent  future  growing  up  with  us  conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel.  Daily  Union. 

usher.  ^nd  the  town.  Fine  resort,  good  schools,  59  E.  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois.  -  ‘ - : - :: - 1 - 

j  .  deep  sea  and  freshwater  fishing  with-  -  REPORTER  to  handle  women  s  psg^ 


deep  sea  and  freshwater  fishing  with-  - - -  REPORTER  to  handle  women’s  pages 

in  ten  minutes  drive.  Living  expense  REPORTER  for  small  midwest  daily,  some  straight  news  and  features;  large 


CTRfTIIT  ATTriM  MA'var'F'o  7  nnn  average.  New  air  condition^  building,  sports,  wire,  general  news.  Prefer  weekly  newspaper.  New  Jersey.  Write 

morain^aiW  eSu^titive  fieW  Little  adequate  for  daily.  Start  around  $100  single  man.  Box  4200,  Editor  t  Pub-  full  details.  Box  4323,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Merchant  Plan,  ABC.  Salary  and  bo-  It  and  will  live  Usher.  Usher, 

nua  on  increases.  Give  complete  de-  “P.,  .  raises  pnwrtion.ate  to  in-  i  — — 

tmls  of  self.  Box  4210,  Editor  &  Pub-  evitable  big  gams  Please  don  t  tele-  1^ 


Usher.  ’  phone:  tell  all  first  airmail  letter. 

gwAT  T — rriT  a  r»r> — STS - — T—  Gordon  Lockwood.  News,  Stuart. 

SMALL  COLORADO,  6-day  daily  has  Florida. 

a  good,  permanent  job  for  an  alert,  - ^ - — - — - 

imaginative  circulation  manager.  Little  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  Chart  Area  3 
merchant,  motor  routes  and  rural  ex-  circulation  35,000.  has  opening  for  ca- 
perience  required.  Must  be  able  to  pable  Display  Advertising  Manager, 
plan  and  carry  cut  a  program  for  his  Good  staff,  desirable  community.  Per- 
own  department.  Salary,  insurance  and  manent  position.  Write  giving  refer- 
Iwnus  plan.  Box  4203,  Editor  &  Pub-  ences  and  experience.  Box  4310,  Editor 
Usher.  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAG-  DISPLAY  SPACE  SALESMAN:  Per- 
60.000  naorning,  evemng.  Sunday  manent  position  on  16.000  afternoon 
New  E^Iand  aggressive,  progressive  daily.  Excellent  working  conditions,  re- 
paper.  Oreitt  effort  expMtrf,  i^ognizt^  tirement;  life  and  hospitalization  in- 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


and  rewarded.  Box  4327,  Mitor 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


surance.  Write  complete  details  includ¬ 
ing  experience  and  exi>ected  earnings. 
Box  4313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


r*T  A  oQTiri  ajT  A  XT  A  r-iTTj  A  nnr,  LOCAL  ADVBR’TISING  SOLICITOR 

C^SSIFm)  MANAGER  for  1^000  must  be  experienced  in  selling.  layout; 

excellent  opportunity  with  10.400  daily; 
rrlnUlin’  contact  C.  R.  Dewey,  Xenia.  Ohio,  Daily 

Grandon,  The  Daily  Gazette,  Sterling.  Onretto 

Ulinois.  uazeixe. - 

SALESMAN  with  at  least  two  or  three 
years  experience.  including  layout. 

J^\?n^o“'^dS?/^to  Area '’^4* 

Mutt  be  experienced.  Early  oppor-  6-DAY  FLORIDA  PM  seeks  local  retail 
tunity  for  advancement  to  department  account  representative.  Salary  depend- 
wpervisor.  Furnish  samples,  complete  ent  on  experience.  Insurance  benefits, 
Information  and  starting  salary  to  Box  paid  vacation,  oar  allowance.  Write  de- 
4202,  Editor  &  Publisher.  tails  to  Box  4321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Display  Advertising 


Uie  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  ropy  for  thowiiif 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 

EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  October  11,  I’’* 


ntt  lANCBRS  I  Sell  your  pfaotoa  to 
iihug*  bouM  orsan  market.  4.0<Hi 
magazinee  iMiy.  Payment 
110  to  1100  for  aingle  picture! 
\TMDtion!.  information.  Gebbie 
16^  W.  *8th.  N.Y.C. 

Mechanical 


INSTRUCTION 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Linotype  School 

Editorial  I 

Editorial 

OHIO  LI.VOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  MAN  with  one  spoRTS  EDITOR,  experienced,  ambi- 
'  f  e-xperience  as  editor  of  quality  jjous,  seeks  poet  with  proifreesive  medi- 


CHART  AREA  8  opportunity  sought  Editor  &  Publisher 

by  mature  man  of  proven  ability  ca-  Fnrrnpi'X  i  a  ggio-FVVi’p - ::: — : — T 

nnKlA  Af  Ancnniincr  cTAnArnl  munno'er  or  ED^ORIAL  ASSISTANT,  mUBIC  trade 


midwestem  weekly  seeks  position  with  daily.  Box  4322,  Mitor  &  Publi^er. 

magazine  or  publishing  house  in  or  ' 

near  Wisconsin.  Journalism  grad,  age  Mechanical 

26,  married,  military  obligation  com-  — - 

pleted.  Strong  scientific  backhand  JOURNEYMAN  Stereotyper— 8  yeare 
Highest  references.  Can  arrange  inter-  newspaper  experience  rotary  presses, 
view.  All  inquiries  answered.  &x  4216.  veteran.  31  years  old.  Available  iinme- 


diately.  Desire  to  locate  in  Chan 
Area  12.  Write  Box  41u2,  Editor  i 


pable  of  assuming  general  manager  or  ^  ■  “'“■‘C  tram  p„hii«he, 

_  managing  editor  responsibilities.  Box  Promotional,  - : — . - — - 

lUIPOSlNG  ROO.\I  FORE.MAN  with  4110,  Editor  St  Publisher.  direct-mml,  knoi^edge  lan^ges:  mu-  pHOTO  ENGRAVING  SUPERIN- 

^i^nation  to  carry  out  fair  man- - V®  contacts.  Box  4211,  Editoi  tENDENT— Tops  in  all  phases  ol 

“iSSMt  rx^ici^  Day  shift  supervision  FRIDAY  and/or  secretary,  of-  &  Publisher. _  R.O.P.  Newspaper  Process  Color.  Suc- 

lITresDmi^ibility  for  night  side.  City  <>'«  manager.  Experienced  in  systems.  FARM  EDITOR  and  advertising  so-  cessfully  operated  own  commercial 

100  000  iiopulation.  Chart  Area  2.  administration,  personnel,  purchMing.  licitor.  Photography  experience.  Reply  plant  for  20  ^ears.  4  years  in  chargt 

relent  fringe  benefits  for  journey-  Installed  and  devised  machine  book-  Box  4205,  Editor  A  Publisher.  nf  Color  Denartment  of  leading  Florida 

sunervisors.  Challenging  job  keeping  systems.  Know  all  phases_busi. 


of  Color  Department  of  leading  Florida 
Daily.  Won  Top  National  R.O.P.  Color 


o  and  supervisors.  Challenging  job  seeing  sysreras.  rvnow  an  pnases  ousi-  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  5,600-15,000  Daily.  Won  lop  national  n.u.r.  vo.ur 

S  excellent  salary  and  future  for  ness-end  newspa^r  publishing  Salary  p  jj  o.e^io.we  ^ward  1957.  Plant  Superintendent  Na- 

i  whh  supervisory  experience  in  9I>^g.°?._132^_Editor  A  Publisher._  p"i^knency  ^.x  4221,  Edttor  A 


»«^per  ciOT^ing  .xxMn  Give  full  jjp  PUBUSHER— Want  to  retire  in  Publisher. 


cember  1957.  Can  also  furnish  expe¬ 
rienced  Color  Crew  if  desired.  W  rite 


in  first  letter.  Box  4223,  Editor  5.10  sooner)  ?  Now  ge^ral  NEED  A  CHANGE.  Now  on  desk  or*w^  W?  N.  UYi*  1432°^terta  Ave 

t  Fublisher. _ manager  (age  44)  of  5,000  daily,  (Thart  30,000  daily.  Do  features,  reviews  on  Fullerton,  California. 


HEAD  MACHINIST 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


Area  12.  Seek  opportunity  to  soon  be-  own  time.  Want  writing  side  full-time  - ^ - ; - 7 

coime  part  owner  or  partner  weekly  or  J-Grad,  23.  Single.  Draft  deferred.  Box  FOREM.AN,  COMPOSING,  seeks  posi- 
daily.  Chart  Area  10.  11,  12.  Thoroughly  4215,  IMitor  A  Publisher.  tion  on  larger  daily  as  foreman  or 

experience  in  busings  admini.straUon.  WOMAN.  31.  society  or  travel  editor  production  manger,  Well  ver^  on  al 


^west  daily  ne^s  a  competent  head  display,  cla<<8ified,  national,  circulation.  t-.  references  and  exnerienee-  metri  aspects  of  production  and  strong  on 
achinist  to  take  charge  of  its  linotype  editorial.  Understand  back  shop.  Work-  personnel.  Confidential.  Box  4334,  Edi- 

Mchines.  Day  work ;  must  be  union,  ing  executive  (weekly,  dailies  to  25,000)  aVe,  ’  blfc^tion  edRorIh  '®r  &  Publisher, _ 

itqilies  should  state  age,  list  ext^rience  last  15  years.  Married.  Excellent  health,  experience  Sense  of  humor’  Box  lritcv;  room  rorfmaN  Exnerienced 

ud  former  employers  and  specify  sal-  Enjoy  people  and  newspaper  work,  ®S57f'®  ^ 

“opected.  Correspondence  will  be  Interview  at  your  convenience.  Box 

.  .  Aj  ii...  ...n-  e-j!  -  -  I  ALL-AROUND,  -A-l  newspaperman,  color.  .Available  immediately.  Write 

fast,  accurate,  lively:  very  experienced  ■  Ned  Murchland.  164  W.  Parkwooii 
MA,  LLB.  ^.x  4316,  Editor  A  Pub-  Drive,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


idlt  with  confidentially.  Box  4325,  Edi-  4315,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
sr  k  Publisher.  ■■ 


:HE  FINESl'  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 


Artists  •  Cartoonists 


Photography 


i  the  49th  state  is  looking  for  a  ma-  ARTIST  WRITER,  who  for  the  last  9  ATTENTION  NEWS  EDITORS  AND 

siaid  who  can  keep  five  linotypes,  v^rs  produced  the  sports  featur.  TRADE  JOURNALS  Alaska  newsman 

:io  with  ITS.  three  perforators.  Lud-  Ozark  Ike  is  looking  for  editorial  „i]i  over  stories  on  .special  assignment,  PHOTOGRAPHER.  28,  family  man,  5 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


It  took  a  lot  of  courage  for 
W.  W.  Sauerberg,  vicepresident 
of  Ward-Griffith  ^nipany, 
newspaper  representatives,  to 
speak  out  as  he  did  to  the 
annual  Food  Editors  Confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  in  his  capa¬ 
city  as  chainnan  (E&P,  Sept. 
27,  page  12). 

It  was  a  difficult  subject  to 
tackle.  Words  have  a  habit 
sometimes  of  meaning  one  thing 
to  a  speaker  and  another  thing 
to  the  listener.  We  hope  that 
was  true  in  this  case  and  that 
he  was  misunderstood  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  pi-otests  of  the 
food  editors  and  by  a  few  lettei's 
from  readers. 

What  Mr.  Sauerberg  advo¬ 
cated  was  a  closer  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  food  editors  and  the 
advertising  departments  of 
newspapers.  He  said  specifically 
he  was  not  suggesting  “that 
editorial  workers  be  subseiwient 
to  the  advertising  department,” 
Some  people  got  that  impression 
when  he  said  mutual  intei'ests 
would  be  served  best  when 
“editorial  augments  adver¬ 
tising.”  That  comment  raised 
the  hackles  of  all  newsmen  and 
women  who  still  think  that  news 
and  editorial  people  should  not 
speak  to  advertising  people  and 
vice  versa. 

*  *  * 

There  is  still  a  paramount 
need  in  this  business  for  inde¬ 
pendent  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments.  They  should  never 
be  subservient  to  an  advertising 
department  because  that  is  a 
short  cut  to  oblivion.  The  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  a  newspaper 
still  is  to  report  the  news. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
complete  isolation  of  any  de¬ 
partment  of  a  newspaper  from 
another  department  today  is  an 
outmoded  concept.  Many  sur¬ 
veys  reveal  that  readers  want 
advertising  in  their  news¬ 
papers.  They  do  not  resent  its 
presence  as  they  do  with  broad¬ 
cast  media.  They  consider  it  an 
important  part  of  their  daily 
papers.  Isn’t  it  logical,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  the  advertising 
department  know  what  the  news 
and  editorial  department  is 
doing,  and  vice  versa? 

Now,  we  do  not  mean  (and 
we  don’t  think  Mr.  Sauerberg 
did)  that  these  two  departments 
should  go  to  bed  together,  even 
though  he  did  use  the  words 
“working  marriage.” 

Business  news  editors  as  well 
as  fashion  editors  traditionally 
have  worked  closely  with  ad- 


Food  Chain 
Ad  Changes 
Are  in  View 


vertising  departments  in  de¬ 
veloping  “Building  Sections,”  or 
special  “Fashion  Sections.”  Some 
food  editors  have  probably  done 
the  same  in  building  special 
food  sections.  Why  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  relationship 
daily? 

In  these  mutual  endeavors 
business,  food  and  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  have  not  performed  under 
the  dictation  of  the  advertising 
managers.  But  there  has  been 
understanding  of  the  goals  to 
be  achieved,  the  techniques  to 
be  employed,  etc.,  all  of  which 
must  have  helped  in  writing 
and  selling  a  better  pi-oduct. 

*  *  ♦ 

Some  news  people  still  seem 
to  think  that  advertising  is  a 
dirty  word  in  spite  of  the  fact 
it  is  a  pretty  essential  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  successful  operation 
of  a  newspaper.  The  feeling  is 
carried  so  far  in  some  places 
that  it  is  considered  unethical 
to  mention  an  advertised  prod¬ 
uct  but  apparently  all  right  to 
mention  an  unadvertised  one. 

We  don’t  think  that  news 
people — food  editors  and  others 
— have  any  monopoly  on  ideas. 
While  the  traditional  division 
of  a  iiewspaper  between  the  paid 
content  (advertising)  and  that 
part  which  cannot  be  bought 
(news,  features  and  editorial) 
must  be  maintained,  there  is 
no  reason  why  constinictive 
feature  ideas  and  news  leads 
cannot  come  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  adver¬ 
tising  itself  just  as  many  good 
sales  ideas  have  originated  in 
the  new  departments. 

At  least  news  executives  and 
feature  writers  should  not  close 
their  minds  to  the  possibilities 
and  the  opportunities. 


Chicago 

Food  advertising  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  differ  in  approach  to 
meet  tomorrow’s  housewife’s 
needs,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  told  the  25th 
annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Food 
Chains  here  this  week. 

“She’ll  have  to  be  approached 
intelligently,  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  terms  of  her  owm  in¬ 
terests,”  said  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
“Price  advertising  will  not  serve 
the  purpose,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  between  80 
and  90%  of  food  chain  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  go  into  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

A.  C.  Nielsen  Jr.,  President  of 
A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  discussed  mer¬ 
chandising  of  food,  more  reli¬ 
ance  will  have  to  be  placed  by 
the  retailer  on  store-wide  pro¬ 
motions  and  give-aways  to  build 
store  traffic. 

“Manufacturers,  noting  this 
trend,  have  increased  their  own 
advertising  expenditures  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  or  increase 
the  turnover  of  their  brands,”  he 
added. 

Mr.  Nielsen  noted  that  20 
leading  food  advertisers  are 
spending  34%  more  money  in 
major  national  media  than  they 
did  in  1953. 

• 

Freemans  Recovering 

William  M.  Freeman,  finan¬ 
cial  writer  for  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  the 
foimier  Marianne  (Maggie) 
Wulff  of  WJW-TV,  Cleveland, 
are  recovering  at  their  home  in 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  from  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  an  auto  accident. 


Internship  Plan 
In  West  Virginia 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

A  journalism  internship  pro- 
gram  was  voted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
Press  Association  here  this 
week.  It  will  be  worked  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  journalism 
schools  at  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Marshall  College  and 
others. 

Newspapers  will  give  summer 
emplo^Tnent  to  juniors  and  sen¬ 
iors  at  a  minimum  of  $50  a 
week  for  10  weeks. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  con¬ 
vention  was  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  42- 
year-old  president-elect  of  the 
state  university.  He  told  of  an 
ambitious  program  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  educational  plan 
and  curriculum. 

Ken  McClain,  editor  of  the 
Parsons  Advocate,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association. 
Raymond  Brewster,  Huntington 
Herald-Dispatch,  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  dailies;  Richard  Rals¬ 
ton,  Buckhannon  Record,  is 
vicepresident  for  weeklies;  and 
Francis  P.  Fisher,  Morgantown, 
is  secretary-treasurer. 

6c  Libel  Verdict 
Against  N.J,  Daily 

Newark,  N.  J. 

A  jury  recommended  mini¬ 
mum  damages  of  six  cents  to  be 
paid  by  the  Jersey  Journal  as 
co-defendant  in  a  libel  suit 
brought  by  a  former  county 
supervisor. 

A  no-cause  verdict  was 
turned  in  favor  of  the  other 
defendant.  Mayor  Harry  Thou- 
rot  of  Union  City. 

Bernard  M.  Hartnett  alleged 
he  was  libelled  by  publication 
of  a  statement,  attributed  to 
the  Mayor,  that  he  was  neglec- 
ing  his  official  duties.  The 
Mayor’s  defense  was  denial  that 
he  had  made  the  statement  as 
reported  in  the  Journal. 


N.Y.  Post  Ponders 
Rockefeller  Support 

The  New  York  Post,  which 
normally  endorses  Democratic 
candidates,  is  keeping  an  open 
mind  on  the  contest  between 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  (R)  and 
Averell  Harriman  (D),  both 
multi-millionaires,  for  the  gov¬ 
ernorship. 

“It  will  be  a  difficult  choice,” 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher 
of  the  Post,  said  this  week.  “The 
Post  finds  itself  in  a  position  of 
unusual  responsibility.  Both  the 
Harriman  and  Rockefeller  forces 
believe  that  our  combination  of 
readers  holds  the  key  to  the  out¬ 
come.” 
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The  old  champ . . . 


with  a 

NEW  PUNCH! 


W  The  longtime  champion  of  the  composing  room  — the  Mode!  5 
Linotype  — has  been  re-engineered  to  give  you  new  speed  and  new 
smoothness.  With  its  new  features  comes  a  new  name:  The  METEOR 
Linotype. 

The  new  METEOR,  cruising  at  10  lines  per  minute,  is  the  single¬ 
magazine  machine  for  highest  production,  top  efficiency  and  low 
maintenance. 

Find  out  how  the  new  METEOR  5  can  improve  your  composing 
room  operations.  Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  about  it.  Or  write  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  5  METEOR 


LINOTYPE 


The  first  Model  5  was  introduced  in  1906.  Any 
machine  that's  been  a  leader  since  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  day  must  be  plenty  good.  Constant 
changes  have  improved  the  5  immeasurably 
since  1906;  today's  improvements  make  it  the 
most  reliable,  efficient  one  ever. 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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SOLID 

ACCEPTANCE 


BY  MEN  OF  DECISION 


Members  of  the  important  New  York  Sales  Executives  Club 
control  vast  advertising  expenditures,  spend  millions  for  goods  and 
services,  influence  the  decisions  of  others. 

More  of  these  top-level  executives  read  the  evening 
World-Telegram— and  spend  more  time  reading  it— than  any 
other  New  York  weekday  newspaper.*  They  rely  on  the  W-T&S 
for  all  the  news  on  the  day  it  happens. 

You’ll  reach  and  influence  more  men  of  decision  through  the  one 
evening  newspaper  that  has  won  their  solid  acceptance! 
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Acceptance  built  on  Performance! 

•Survey  of  New  York  Sales  Executives  Club  members. 

Call  or  write  the  World-Telegram  for  your  copy! 


NtWYORK.WorU-r*(*gramirh«$un  COLUMSUS . Cifinn 

CIEVELANO . Pr.,i  aNONNATI  .  .  .  Post  i  Jimti  Star 

PITTSBURGH . Pr.ii  KENTUCKY  .  .  .  Kenfucly  •dilion, 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N»wi  Cineinnofi  Poll  4  Tiims  Sfar 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timoi  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowi-Swilinol 

General  Advertising  Department,  330  Perk  Avenue,  New  Yerk  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  RocLr  Mountain  Now,  EVANSVILLE .  .  Prae 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil-Horofd  HOUSTON . htm 

MEMPHIS . Proii-Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . frtm  , 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcio/  Appool  ALBUQUERQUE . Trhm  J 

WASHINGTON . Now,  EL  PASO . HoroW-Psd 

j 

Chicege  Sen  Fran«is«e  Detreit  Cincinnati  PhiladelpMa  Mtas 


